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CHAPTER I 

BASIS FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTION FOR PROTECTION 

OF WORKERS 

General Protection of Workers 

The basis for the consideration by the Peace Conference of an inter- 
national agreement estabhshing general minimum industrial standards 
may be thus summarized: 

1. As a natural consequence of unequal international standards, 
nations with higher labor standards are handicapped in competition 
with nations having lower standards. Thus a penalty is put upon 
nations who safeguard the interests of their workers and industrial 
development itself is retarded. 

Recognition of this fact as a basis for joint international action is 
embodied in the treaties of 1908, which prohibit night work for 
women and the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

2. In obedience to the same principle, the industrial standards of 
every country tend to conform to the standards of the country which 
has the least adequate industrial legislation. This tendency for the 
lowest to become the average standard, should be prevented if there 
is to be any development of the program of protective labor legislation. 

3. The existence of unequal standards between nations causes a 
movement of labor from countries having low standards to countries 
with higher standards, which checks the industrial development of the 
latter country. 

4. This gives rise to industrial disturbances in the country with 
higher standards and is therefore a factor in industrial unrest. 

This is illustrated by some of the earliest strikes in the United 
States, which were caused by the immigration of people from nations 
whose standards of living permit a wage below the prevailing wage in 
the United States. 

An international minimum would in part at least prevent lowering 
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of the standards of one country by an inundation of labor from an- 
other country and by so doing decrease the sum total of industrial 
discontent. 

5. The maintenance of peaceful international relations demands 
that the safeguards which one nation has thrown around the life and 
health of its great body of workers shall not be threatened by contact 
with other nations. 

6. Failure to estabhsh international industrial standards which 
preserve the thoughtful, considered efforts of forward-looking labor 
groups the world over, places a premium on more revolutionary 
efforts and encourages the growth of revolutionary methods. 

Children in Industry 

The basis for an international agreement prohibiting child labor 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Every nation drained by the war, has a selfish interest in' pro- 
tecting the life and health of its children in order to recover its strength. 

2. It is unfair that manufacturers of a given country should enjoy 
any advantages in international competition gained by the exploita- 
tions of child labor. Under present international trade conditions, 
that country is penalized which deals most generously with its work- 
ers; that country is rewarded which exploits them. International 
regulation of child labor, like other international labor standards, 
will tend to equalize competition and do away with rivalry in exploita- 
tion of workers. 

5. Such regulations will, in the long run, be an advantage to all 
nations concerned, including those which now have low standards. 
The elimination of cheap labor will stimulate inventiveness and 
bring about efficient methods of management which will compensate 
eventually for the increased initial cost of substituting well-paid adult 
labor for cheap child labor. Higher standards for children will tend to 
lessen adult unemployment and stabilize wages in all countries. 

Among the important points to be covered for an international 
agreement are (1) limitation of the age below which child labor would 
be prohibited; (2) limitation of the hours of work of minors above this 
age Hmit; (3) prohibition of night work for all minors; (4) prohibition 
of the employment of minors in occupations involving hazards to 
health or morals. 

Women in Industry 

Standards of labor for women in industry are based, primarily, on 
a consideration of women as industrial workers whose interests are 
therefore identical with the interests of men in industry. Such general 
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industrial standards as a living wage, a shorter work day, and sanitary 
working conditions apply with equal pertinence to women as to men. 
To these general standards are added cei^ain special protective 
measures directed against the special hazards to which women in in- 
dustry are subjected. This second class of legislation for women, 
includes, among other measures, the abolition of home-work and the 
prohibition of night-work. 



CHAPTER II 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION 

The idea of social legislation has followed the growth of the Indus" 
trial market from national to international, from the early eighteenth 
century domestic system of manufacture, when the market was local, 
through the period of the adaptation of machinery when Labor was 
both cheap and lacking in class consciousness, through the attempts to 
adapt industry to the broadening market, to the present period. 

Discussion of international regulation began early in the nineteenth 
century and was due to the more acute social foresight of individuals 
or isolated groups. The twentieth century felt the confusion of non- 
uniformity among nations and attempted by the "trial and error" 
method to adjust itself. At the present time Labor is insistent in its 
demands that the European war sliall mark an international social 
advance. During both centuries the idea has been more or less 
dormant as is shown by the scantiness of the proposals and the dearth 
of alchievement. In the following pages a brief analysis will be given 
of the most important subjects contained in whatever proposals and 
legal actions there have been. 

Children in Industry 

The international proposals regarding limitation of work for children 
have been more valuable for propaganda than for the actual provisions 
contained. In only four cases has action been official, the first in 
1890 when the German Emperor called a diplomatic conference and the 
second in 1904 when Italy and France concluded a treaty concerning 
working conditions, the third another treaty between France and 
Italy in 1910 and the fourth in 1913 when proposals were drawn up 
under the auspices of the International Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, and according to the invitation of the Swiss Federal Council, 
to be presented to a diplomatic conference in 1914.* 

The Conference of 1890 called by the German Emperor was repre- 
sentative, numbering delegates from Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Portugal, Sweden and Norway, and Switzerland. 

* Proceedings of the principal conferences mentioned in report will be found in 
Appendix. 
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The delegates were authorized to make recommendations only. Age 
of admitting children to industry was placed at twelve years in all 
except Southern countries where ten years was the limit, but they 
were also to have satisfied primary educational provisions. The age 
limit was low but an ameUorative provision regarding hours was in- 
cluded. For children under fourteen work, in one day, must not 
exceed six hours, broken by one-half an hour's rest, and for children 
between fourteen and sixteen, ten hours broken by one and one-half 
hour's rest. It was also considered desirable to make some restrictions 
for young people over the age of sixteen. The Congress lasted fifteen 
days, but reached no final agreement and contented itself with re- 
cording a certain number of votes. 

The treaties between France and Italy have dealt with working 
Conditions rather than with specific age of entering industry and 
definite hours of labor. They guarantee a reciprocity and a single 
standard between the two nations as regards promulgation of laws on 
hours and age limit, rules and forms of working papers, employment 
in hazardous occupations and supervision of living conditions. 

At the Delegates meeting of the International Association for 
Labor Legislation in 1913 at Berne, thirteen countries were repre- 
sented, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium," Spain, France, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden 
and Switzerland. An age limit for entering industry was not stated, 
but the matter of hours was gone into quite thoroughly, if not satis- 
factoiily. Night work was absolutely prohibited to children under 
fourteen, and provisionally prohibited up to sixteen years. The 
force of this provision was more or less destroyed by a time limit 
clause allowing the enforcing of the provision for children over four- 
teen years, to be extended ten years in the case of glass works, rolling 
mills and forges, "however on cbndition that the night employment 
shall only be permitted in work of a kind to promote the industrial 
development of the young workers and which presents no particular 
danger to their life or health." The words "no particular danger" 
shows the irony of the exception. Children under sixteen shall not be 
employed over ten hours in a day, but in a case where the interest 
of the state demands it or in a case of "force majeur," overtime may 
be required. 

These provisions were to come into force two years after the signing 
of the treaty, but here again the time hmit could be extended in the 
case of certain manufactures, and could be extended from two to 
seven years, in States where women and children were permitted to 
work eleven hours provided that the period of employment should 
not exceed eleven hours ic one day or sixty-three hours in a week. The 
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war interrupted the proposed 1914 conference, so no action was taken 
on the terms drawn up. 

Proposals by organizations before the war kept the subject alive, 
but had no legal force. The first proposal for restriction of child 
labor was made in 1839 when M. Le Grand addressed the govern- 
ments of the Central European States with a plea for a ten year age 
limit for boys and twelve years for girls in factories. Children under 
fourteen were to work only six hours a day, children over fourteen, 
ten hours , and Sunday work was prohibited . Proposals for restricting 
hours were made at the Congress of the International Workingmen's 
Association in Geneva 1867, age of working being limited simply by 
reduction of hours. They provided a graduated scale beginning with 
two hours of work for children nine to twelve years and ending with 
an eight hour day for all workers over seventeen. Night work was to 
be prohibited. 

In 1883 the Swiss Worker's Congress meeting in Zurich sent a cir- 
cular letter to other countries indicating a basis for international 
legislation. Their program contained the provision for prohibiting 
child labor under fifteen years, and otherwise limiting the work of 
young persons under twenty-one. The French Worker's Congress 
adopted similar resolutions. In this same year the German Social 
Democratic Party asked the German Chancellor to convoke an 
international meeting, one of the points under consideration to be 
prohibition of child labor under fourteen years. There is no record 
of this meeting having been called. 

In 1886 the French Trade Unions called an International Conference 
of Workers at which Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, 
Sweden, Australia and France were represented. They intended to 
work through the medium of international action and asked for 
prohibition of child labor under foui'teen years and a limitation of 
hours to six. The Congress for Protective Labor Legislation was called 
by the Federation of Swiss Workmen at Zurich in 1897. The standard 
was raised over the Berlin Conference mark. They would apparently 
limit the working age of children by maldng school attendance obliga- 
tory until the fifteenth year. This does not rule out part-time work, 
but they say "Experience proves that masters object to engage 
children working only a part of the day." Night work was to be 
prohibited and young people between sixteen and nineteen should 
only work seven hours with at least one and one-half hour's rest at 
mid-day. 

In 1912, the International Association of Labor Legislation at 
Zurich heard reports of special committees. It was proposed to 
appoint a committee to draw up a memorial to be submitted at the 
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next meeting in regard to prohibition of child labor in dangerous 
trades, and to report on ways and means of carrying out and extending 
the existing law for the protection of children. 

During the war period there have been many general demands for 
some regulation of child labor. At Stockholm in 1917, the German 
Majority Socialists and the German Independent Socialists both 
asked' for international protection for children; the Inter-allied Laboi 
and Socialist groups asked for prohibition of night work for children; 
the SofciaUst Party of the United States asked for abolition of child 
labor and the General Federation of Trade Unions of Great Britain in 
a letter to the Premier asked for an international agreement regarding 
child labor. 

More definite proposals came from the two trades union conferences 
of Leeds and Berne representing respectively entente alhed opinion, 
and enemy and neutral opinion. At Leeds in 1916 ten delegates were 
present from France, five from Italy, two from Belgium, besides the 
delegates from the British Labour Party and from the Trade Union 
Congress. It was resolved that children should be fourteen years 
before entering industrial and agricultural work. 

The Congress at Berne in 1917 was cqmposed of ten delegates from 
Germany, "five from Austria, ten from Hungary, three from Denmark, 
eight from Holland, two from Norway, five from Sweden and eleven 
from Switzerland. They agreed that children should not work in 
industry under fifteen years of age, and they also made the further 
restriction of an eight-hour day for juvenile workers between fifteen 
and eighteen years and advised one and one-half hours rest after four 
hours work. Children were also to be given the advantage of attending 
trade schools and continuation schools, school hours to fall between 
eight A. M. and six P. M. Night work and Sunday and hohday work 
should be prohibited foiP children; work in injurious trades and under- 
ground mine work were to be forbidden. 

The Pan American Federation of Labor at Laredo in 1918 and the 
.American Federation of Labor Convention in 1917 both adopted the 
resolution "no article or commodity shall be shipped or delivered in 
international commerce in the production of which children under 
the age of sixteen years have been employed or permitted to work." 

The International Association for Labor Legislation has drawn up a 
memorandum (June, 1918) which it requests the Swiss Federal 
Council to present to the Peace Conference. They propose the 
adoption of the draft of 1913 regarding child labor with reservation 
of the right to shorten the ten hour day by the number of hours 
attendance at continuation schools required, should attendance be 
made compulsory. They also made the age for entering industry 
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fourteen with reservation of the right to raise the minimum if develop- 
ment of the continuation school system should require it, and they 
made the age for under-ground employment in mines sixteen. 

The curves showing the proposed age hmit for entering industry seems 
to be without rhyme or reason probably because definite proposals 
were few and sporadic, and provisions for restricting the hours of 
labor are equally various. The prohibition of night work for children 
and the insistence upon Sunday rest is general having been demanded 
by all the above-mentioned Congresses, except those of 1883 and 1886. 

TABLE SHOWING PROPOSED AGE LIMIT FOR ADMISSION OF 
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HOURS .OF LABOR FOR CHILDREN 

I 2 to 8 hours, (graduated scale), children 9 to 17 years. 

(1867 Congress of International Workingmen's 
Assn.) 

II 6 hours a. for children under 14 

(Le Grand 1839, Berlin Conference 1890) 

b. for all children 

(International Conference of Workers 1886) 
III 7 hours for children 16 to 19 

(Congress for Protective Labor Legislation 1897) 
IV 8 hours a. for children over 17 

(Congress of International Workingmen's Assn. 
1867) 

b. for children between 15 and 18 

(Inter-AUied Trade Union Congress at Berne 1917) 

V 10 hours a. for children over 14 

(Le Grand-1839) 

b. for children between 14 and 16 
(Berlin 1890) 

c. for children under 16 
(Official delegates at Berne 1913) 

d. for children under 16 — hours of work to be 
shortened by attendance at trade schools 

(Proposals of I. A. L. L. 1918) 



Woman in Industry. 

Official international action in regard to women in industry has 
taken the form of two treaties and two official conventions. 

The treaty of 1904 between France and Italy, already mentioned 
in connection with child labor, provided for greater uniformity between 
the two countries in regard to the working conditions and hours of 
work, both for women working in their native country or in' the other 
signatory country; for the increase in the number of Italy's factory 
inspectors to meet that of France in order that laws relating to night- 
work, hours, and Sunday rest might be adequately enforced in both 
countries. Italy also agreed to gradually put into effect a shorter 
work day for women. 

The other treaty is the often quoted international treaty signed at 
Berne in 1906, deahng with the prohibition of nightwork for women 
in industrial employment. The nations entering into the treaty were 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, 
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Italy, Luxembourg, Holland, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland. 
Night rest is defined as a period of eleven consecutive hours including 
the interval between 10 in the evening and 5 in the morning. There 
are certain exceptions listed including seasonal industry and work on 
perishable goods. 

The conference of 1890 at Berhn prohibited women from working 
under-ground and declared night work to be undesirable. The length 
of the working day was set at eleven hours, broken by an hour and a 
half of rest. 

The ruUng on hours of work for women in the 1913 convention at 
Berne is the same as that for children. It is one hour better than the 
1890 conference, the maximum number per day being ten hours. 
This program was drawn up and submitted by a committee appointed 
at the conference of the International Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion meeting in Zurich in 1912. 

The non-official discussion of women in industry follows very closely 
the history of provisions for children. The Geneva Congress of the 
International Workingmen's Association in 1867, resolved that 
women should not be employed in unwholesome industries; the Swiss 
Worker's Congress, in Zurich, 1883, sent a circular letter to other 
countries proposing regulations for the work of women; the Inter- 
national Conference of Workers convoked by the French Trade 
Unions in 1886 recommends protective measures for women workers, 
among other things the limitation of the working day to six hours; 
the Metal Worker's Congress held at Zurich in 1893 discussed the 
restrictions of employment of women. The International Congress 
for Protective Labour Legislation held in Zurich, 1897, makes a point 
of defining a broad extent for regulation, including domestic indus- 
tries as well as factories and agricultural work, "if possible." They 
would prohibit night work. The miners in International Congress 
at Carlsbad in 1913 demand in the form of a resolution, the pro- 
hibition of the employment of women in mines. 

As in the case of children, there have been general demands, during 
the war period, that some provision should be made for protection 
of women in industry upon the conclusion of peace. The increased 
number of women workers at the present time makes this an auspicious 
occasion for international regulation, for more than ever before women 
will form one of the factors in competition. Demands for some 
regulation are universal among the great nations, allied, enemy and 
neutral. On the side of the AHies we have the clause contained in the 
Inter-Allied Labor and Sociahst War Aims: "need for an international 
agreement for . . . the prohibition of night work by women;" 
the clause in the Inter-Allied Trade Union resolutions drawn up at 
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Leeds prohibiting night work for women; the clause contained in the 
proposal sent to the Prime Minister by the General Federation of 
Trade Unions of Great Britain in 1916, asking for international 
agreements dealing with the labor of women. On the side of the 
enemy we have the manifestos submitted at Stockholm by both the 
German Majority and Minority SociaHsts asking international pro- 
tection for women workers. The resolutions adopted at the Berne 
Conference, showing the feehng of enemy and neutral countries are 
more specific. They ask for an eight hour day and a forty-four hour 
week for women; prohibition of night work; prohibition of employment 
in mines and industries particularly dangerous to women. 

The prohibition of night work is generally agreed upon, no doubt, 
because of the treaty of 1906 which was binding for a period of twelve 
years, dating from 1912, thus overlapping the war period. Hours are 
less often stressed in the case of women workers probably because of 
the general desire for a shorter day for all. workers which would, 
of course, cover the case of women. 

Hours of Work 

Hours of work are specified in two different ways, first by directly 
defining the Umits of the work day, and second by setting definite 
limits to the rest period. We have discussed the boundary of the 
work day in connection with the sections on Children in Industry and 
Women in Industry, but there are certain general provisions remaining. 
These will be taken up as they are set forth — hours for the working 
day and rest periods. 

There are no treaties definitely limiting the hours for adult workers 
and the two official conferences did not discuss the length of the ordi- 
nary working day except for special cases. Though not endorsed at 
official conferences the eight hour day has received international 
recognition. It will be remembered that there were six instances in 
which an eight hour or a shorter day were recommended for children; 
two instances in which provisions for an eight hour or shorter day 
were suggested for women, namely: the International Conference 
of Workers held in 1886 and the recent International Congress of 
Trade Unions held at Berne in 1917. 

The general eight hour day for all workers has been sponsored by the 
Geneva Congress of the International Workingmen's Association in 
1867; the Swiss Workers Congress 1883; the International Conference 
of Workers 1886; the International Socialist Conference meeting in 
1889 and again in 1910; the International Conference for Protective 
Labour Legislation held -in Zurich, 1897; the eighth International 
Conference of Secretaries (Trade Union) 1913; the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor in 1917; the Pan-American Conference in 1918; the 
Scandinavian Conference in 1918; and the Inter-AUied Conference 
in 1918. 

The eight hour shift in continuous industries was asked for at 
Zurich in 1897 (Conference for Protective Labor Legislation); at 
Zurich in 1912 (International Association for Labor Legislation) and 
at Leeds in 1916 (Inter- Allied Trade Unions). 

The eight hour day has been demanded in certain particularly 
fatiguing industries. The miners, meeting in International Congress 
in 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894 passed resolutions favoring the eight 
hour day and in 1913 made their demands more specific by including 
time spent in going to and from the workings in the mines. The 
Inter-AUied Trade Unions at Leeds in 1916 asked for an eight hour day 
for miners, as does also the Memorandum of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation drawn up in 1918. 

The International Association for Labor Legislation at Zurich in 
1912 asked for an eight hour day in the iron and steel industry and 
resolved to ask the governments to conclude an international agree- 
ment in regard to this work. The same organization asked for an 
eight hour day in the paper and pulp mill and in chemical extablish- 
ments. The International Textile Workers in Congress 1894, regis- 
tered a vote in favor of asking the governments to fix ah eight hour 
day or a forty-eight hour week for children and adults, and in 1911 
they determined to ask the governments for an eight hour day in all 
textile mills in all countries. 

The International Conference of Employees of Public Works at 
Zurich in 1913 voted to submit a demand to "responsible authorities" 
for an eight hour working day exclusive of breaks; and continuous 
work, inclusive of pauses. 

Between the eight hour day and the ten hour day we have a reso- 
lution on the part of the International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation in 1912, that a fifty-six hour week be established in glass works. 

There are two distinct demands for a ten hour day, and strangely 
enough they have both been made by Trade unions. The first is a 
resolution adopted by the Inter-Allied Trade Unions at Leeds in 1916 
and the second was a resolution adopted by the International Trade 
Unions Congress at Berne, in 1917. The latter resolution provides, 
however, that at fixed intervals the daily hoUrs be reduced in such a 
manner that after a "time limit to be fixed by agreement the eight 
hour work day shall become the maximum legal work day." 

There are other general resolutions and discussions which ask that 
the hours of the working day be regulated by international agreement. 
These were passed at the Metal Workers' Congress in Zurich, 1893, 
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and Amsterdam 1904, by the International Conference of Secretaries 
(Trade Union) at Amsterdam in 1905, by the Tobacco Workers in 
1894, by the International Association for Labor Legislation at 
Geneva 1906, Zurich 1912, by the General Federation of Trade 
Unions (Great Britain) in 1916, by the United States Socialist Party 
in 1918. The official conference held at Berlin in 1890, regarded limi- 
tation of hours of work in mines as essential, and the International 
Association for Labor Legislation appointed a commission in 1912 to 
study hours of work in railroading and dock work. 

Rest Periods 

Rest periods are of three classes, (1) those which have to do with 
the working day, such as breaks during the day, and night work; 
(2) those which are related to the working week, such as Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday; and (3) those which break into the working 
year, such as vacations and maternity rest periods. 

The breaks during the day have been mentioned before in con- 
nection with the first three topics discussed and are a natural accom- 
paniment of provisions for restricting the working hours. Night work 
has been mentioned in connection with the discussion of women and 
children, but a few of the main provisions will be included here and the 
general limitation of night work discussed. 

The treaty between France and Italy in 1904 provided for enforce- 
ment of prohibition of night work for women and children; the Inter- 
national treaty of 1906 dealt exclusively with prohibition of night 
work for women; the International Conference at Berhn in 1890 
advised that night work for women and children be prohibited; 
the International Conference in Berne 1913 recommended prohibition 
of night work for children under 16. It was also recommended for 
prohibition in the case of women and children in a half a dozen other 
instances. Other provisions regarding night rest are misc'ellaneous 
proposals, 12 in number, beginning with that of Le Grand in 1839 and 
continuing to the present. 

The general feehng seems to be against night work except in indus- 
tries which must be worked continuously, in which case an 8 hour 
shift is recommended. The most advanced provision is that of the 
International Trade Union Conference at Berne in 1917. The pro- 
visions are as above described with an additional clause forbidding 
night work between 8P.M. and 6A.M. 

Sunday rest has been prominent in conference again beginning 
with 1886 . The basis of the argument in every congress enumerated in 
this report has been the physical need for a weekly rest period. How- 
ever, there have been international congresses whose sole point of 
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discussion has been Sunday rest, but their argument is mainly based 
on religious grounds. Most of the proposals are semi-indefinite, 
simply asking for Sunday as a rest day, but here again the Trade 
Union program at Berne in 1917 is more definite. A summary of the 
clause is as follows: 

(1) To insure all workers by law weekly continuous rest period 
of at least 36 hours during period from Saturday to Monday. 
Exceptions: for labor required for resumption of work on 
Monday, for estabhshments which must be operated con- 
tinuously for technical reasons and for activities serving 
for recreation and education of people on Sunday. In these 
cases a 36-hour rest period to be granted on week days. 

(2) To insure such a rest period, establishments with continuous 
operation shall organize reserve shifts so arranged that each 
worker is off duty every third Sunday. 

Demands for the Saturday afternoon holiday have in most cases 
been made for women. The most recent and definite proposals for 
all workers was that made by the Trade Unions at Leeds in 1916. 
It reads: "To make compulsory the weekly rest on Sunday and on 
the afternoon of Saturday, subject to exceptions for some occupations, 
where the Saturday afternoon rest would be transferred to another 
day in the week." 

The International Conference of Employees of Public Works at 
Zurich in 1913 asked for short absences and summer holidays with full 
pay. The International Congress of Miners at Carlsbad in 1913 also 
asked for an annual leave with wages. 

The only other special rest period introduced into international 
discussion is that of maternity rest. Three memorandums have 
specified that there should be such a rest, that of the conference at 
Berlin in 1890, that of the International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation in 1918 and of the Trade Unions at Berne in 1917. They provide 
for a rest of four weeks, eight weeks and 10 weeks respectively. 

Wages, Piece Work, Home Work. 

There are no treaties, international agreements or official proposals 
for international action in the establishment of a minimum wage, or 
for the regulation of piece work and home work. 

As would be assumed, most of the discussion on these points has 
taken place at trade union congresses, and it is to be presumed that 
although they desired that action be uniform, internationally, they 
intended actual measures to come from within the nations. The fol- 
lowing unions passed resolutions favoring, or discussed favorably, the 
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question of minimum wage at their international congresses: Inter- 
national Congress of Miners, Berlin 1894; Metal Workers' Congress, 
Zurich 1893; International Association of Railway Workers, Milan 
1895; International Conference of Tailors, 1913. The means of ob- 
taining uniform wages in the same branch of the industry was dis- 
cussed at the Metal Workers' Congress at Amsterdam in 1904. The 
International Congress of Dockers and Seamen in Paris, 1900, ap- 
pointed an international committee to study the question of wages in 
all countries, and the Third International Conference of Employees 
of Public Works resolved in favor of a graduation of wages according 
to length of service, the maximum to be reached after five years, also 
for weekly payment of wages and for the prohibition of overtime except 
in case of emergency. 

The abolition of piece work was voted for at the Metal Workers' 
Congress at Zurich, 1893; at the Conference of the International 
Association of Railway Workers in Paris, 1894, and the abolition of 
home work was resolved upon at the Tobacco Workers' Congress, 
Basel 1894. Resolutions favoring propaganda for the regulation of 
home work were passed at the Sixth International Conference of the 
Secretariat held at Paris, 1909; at the International Conference of 
Tailors in 1913, and in 1897 the International Congress for Protective 
Labour Legislation meeting at Zurich, asked that international 
legislation be enacted forbidding employers to compel their work 
women to take work home. 

The International Association for Labor Legislation meeting at 
Zurich in 1912 passed the following legislative proposals:— 

a. Wages may not be paid in kind. 

b. System of fines should be abolished. 

c. Materials used in manufacture must be furnished to the 
worker. 

d. Only cost price for tools may be charged. 

e. Home workers to be organized into trade unions and conclu- 
sion of wage agreements. 

f. Wage boards of employers and employees with president 
elected by the board or appointed by the Government should 
be appointed to provide a minimum wage for home workers.* 

The Berne Conference of Trade Unions in 1917 also asked for a 
wage board to be established in all districts having home industries, 
this board to estabUsh legally binding wage rates. They also declared 
that all laws relating to protection of labor shall be applicable as well 
to home work, that social insurance shall be extended to home workers, 

* For full terms, see Appendix. 
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that home work shall be prohibited in cases where injury to the health 
of the workers might be involved . They demand adequate inspection . 
The German Majority SociaUsts at Stockholm endorsed the Berne 
program in regard to home work. 

In the International Association for Labor Legislation memorandum 
of 1918, they ask "the conclusion of special agreement regulating the 
labor contract to prevent international labor disputes . . . which 
should insure enactment of minimum wage laws covering underpaid 
occupations." 

The only other resolutions in connection with these subjects were 
included by the Socialist Party of the United States in their party 
program of 1918. They ask that the "Federation of Peoples of the 
World" give international recognition to the union principles of the 
minimum wage. 

Accident and Social Insurance 

The great bulk of international industrial legislation and thought 
has dealt with accident and social insurance as is shown by the twenty- 
six bi-partite treaties that have been concluded, the discussion at the 
official conference of Berlin in 1890, the interest displayed by various 
International Trade Unions before the war, and the proposals drawn 
up to be presented to the Peace Conference. 

The clauses on social insurance, particularly accident insurance in 
the 1904 treaty between France and Italy, became the basis of the 
subsequent series of treaties on these subjects. They seek to insure 
to the citizen of one country injured during the course of employment 
in a foreign country the same protection under accident insurance 
laws and, in certain cases under sickness, old age, survivor's and 
unemployment insurance laws, as is enjoyed by a citizen of that 
country. 

In no case is any attempt made at standardization of insurance 
laws. There is great lack of uniformity in the details of the treaties 
of the various countries. The German treaties are particularly 
detailed in their provisions as to length of residence, administration, 
etc. 

The administrative machinery is largely left to joint action by 
competent administrative and judicial authorities. Frequently con- 
suls are made the go-betweens for the interested parties. 

The following list gives the treaties relating to social insurance, 
together with their main provisions.* 

* Full text of treaties in Appendix. 
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France and Italy, Convention April 15, 1904. 
Social and accident insurance. 

Extension of benefits under old age, sickness, accident and un- 
employment insurance to workers of either country working 
in other countries. 
Certain rights such as "lump sum" indemnity granted depend- 
ents not residing in country of accident. 
Provision for reciprocal privileges as to deposits in National 
Bank of Pensions, France, and National Bank of Insurance, 
Italy. 
Provision for reciprocal privileges of old age and perhaps in- 
validity pension banks (not then established) for workers of 
either country in other countries. Three parties to contri- 
bute to funds, employee, employer and state. 
Provision for similar reciprocity on unemployment banks 
(not then established). 
France and Italy Arrangement June 9, 1906. 

Social and accident insurance: Detailed application of principles 
of treaty of April 15, 1904. 
France and Italy Supplement to 1906 treaty, June 30, 1907. 
France and Belgium Arrangement, February 21, 1906. 

Accident Insurance: Citizens of each country living in other 
countries to benefit by laws of country of residence. Law of 
place of accident to prevail subject to certain exceptions 
(See Belgium-Luxemburg Treaties, 1905 and 1906). 
France and Belgium Note, March 12, 1910. 

Addendum on subject of treaty of February 21, 1906. 
France and Luxemburg Convention, June 27, 1906. 

Accident Insurance: Same in substance as treaty between 
France and Belgium of February 21, 1906. 
France and Great Britain Convention, July 3, 1909. 

Accident insurance: Same in substance as treaty between 
France and Belgium of February 21, 1906. Modification 
and extension of details. 
France and Great Britain Arrangement, November, 1910. 

Accident insurance: Apphcation of treaty of July 3, 1909. 
France and Switzerland Agreement, October 13, 1913. 

Old age pensions: Eradication of inequaUties in operation of 
laws of the two countries. 
France and San Marino Convention, July 27, 1918. 

Accident insurance: France-Italy treaty of June 9, 1906, 
extended to San Marino. Italian laws apply (Bulletin 
Ministere du Travail June, July, 1918, p. 99). 
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Belgium and Luxemburg Arrangement, April 15, 1905. 

Accident insurance: Citizens in each country working in other 
countries to'benefit by accident insurance laws of country of 
residence (Became the type treaty followed by other coun- 
tries) Law of place of accident to prevail except in case of 
those who have worked less than six months in one country, 
the headquarters of the business being in the other, the law 
of the country of the business headquarters then to apply. 
Provisions for modification of Luxemburg law to conform 
to treaty. 
Belgium and Luxemburg Addendum to treaty of 1905, May 22, 1906. 
Accident insurance: Railroad workers excepted from rule that 
law of place of accident applies. 
See also France 1906 and 1910 and Germany 1912. 
Germany and Italy clause in Commercial treaty, December 3, 1904. 
Accident insurance: Each country to examine treatment of its 
workers in the other country. 
Germany and Italy Convention, July 31, 1912. 

Accident insurance: Same as Belgium-Luxemburg treaties 
of 1905 and 1906. 
Germany and Italy Extension. 

Social insurance: Extension of benefits on sickness, old age 
and survivor's insurance to workers of either country living 
in other countries and promise of addition of agricultural 
insurance when Italy's legislation approximates that of 
Germany. 
Germany and Austria clause in Commercial treaty, January 25, 1905. 
Accident insurance: Same as clause in 1904 German-Italy 
treaty, and "protection des Travailleurs" with view to 
obtaining reciprocal advantages. No subsequent action. 
Germany and Luxemburg Arrangement, September 2, 1905. 

Accident insurance: Same as Belgium-Luxemburg treaty of 
1905. 
Germany and Sweden Clause in Commercial treaty, May 8, 1906. 

Same as clause in 1904 Germany-Italy treaty. No subsequent 
action. 
Germany and Holland Treaty, August 27, 1907. 

Accident insurance: Same in substance as 1905 Belgium- 
Luxemburg treaty. Details more fully worked out to avoid 
conflict of laws of two jurisdictions. 
Germany and Holland Supplement to treaty of 1907, May 30, 1914. 
Germany and Belgium Convention, July 6, 1912. 

Accident insurance: Same in substance as earlier German treaties. 
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Germany and Spain Agreement, February 12, 1913. 

Accidents: To report accidents happening to citizens of either 
country on ships sailing under the other country's flag. 
Italy, See France 1904, 1906, 1907 and Germany 1904 and 1912. 
Italy and Switzerland Clause in Commercial Treaty, July 13, 1904. 
Accident insurance: Each country to examine treatment of 
its workers in other country with view to obtaining reciprocal 
advantages. No subsequent action'. 
Italy and Austria Hungary Clause in commercial treaty, February 11, 
1906. 

Accident insurance: Same as in 1904 Italy-Switzerland treaty. 
Italy and Hungary Arrangement, September 19, 1909. 

Accident insurance: Same in substance as 1905 Belgium- 
Luxemburg treaty with refinements and addition of provision 
for a permanent international court of arbitration for the 
settlement of disputes arising under this agreement. 
Italy and United States Clause in Commercial treaty, February 25, 
1913. 
Accident insurance: "The citizens of each of the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall receive in the states and territories of 
the other, the most constant security and protection of their 
persons and property and for their rights, including that 
form of protection granted by any state or national law which 
establishes a civil responsibility for injuries or for death 
caused by negligence or fault, and gives to the relatives or 
heirs of the injured party a right of action, which right shall 
not be restricted on account of the nationality of said rela- 
tives or heirs; and shall enjoy in this respect the same rights 
and privileges as are or shall be granted to nationals, provided 
they submit themselves to the conditions imposed by the 
latter." 
Austria-Hungary See Germany 1905 and Italy 1906 and 1909. 
Great Britain See France 1909 and 1910. 
Holland See Germany .1907 and 1914. 

Luxembourg See Belgium 1905 and 1906, Germany 1905 and 

France 1906. 

The International Conference on Labor in Factories and Mines 
held at Berlin in 1890 was, as has already been stated in the discussion 
of child labor, officially called by the German Emperor. The delegates 
recommend that institutions of "providence and assistance" intended 
to guarantee the miner and his family against the effects of disease, 
accident, premature ill-health, old age and death be further developed. 
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Discussion by non-official groups has served as propaganda and has 
as a rule been intended to better conditions within each country. The 
trade unions which have dealt with the subject have been, the Inter- 
national Congress of Miners at Berhn in 1894 and at Carlsbad in 
1913, the International Convention of Railwaymen at Paris in 1894, 
the Congress of the International Tobacco Workers at Amsterdam in 
1904, the International Conference of Employees of Public Works at 
Zurich in 1913. Their proposals have been for care of those injured in 
accidents and of the widows and orphans of those killed in mines, for 
adequate disablement, accident, old age, widows' and orphans' pen- 
sions for miners and families, for a pension equal to two-thirds of 
former wage after twenty years service for railway men, for reciprocity 
in regard to sick benefits in all countries represented by unions in the 
Tobacco Workers Federation, for old age, widows' and orphans' 
pensions for families of Public Works Employees. 

Among the other organizations which have studied insurance is 
The International Congress for Protective Labor Legislation held at 
Zurich, 1897. If maternity insurance is not provided, they agree 
that an employer should provide for the maintenance of work women 
during confinement. 

The International Association for Labor Legislation has discussed 
insurance at its meetings of 1901, 1904, 1906, 1908, 1910 and 1912. 
Until 1912 they contented themselves with studying the question of 
accident insurance. In 1912 they requested the American section to 
urge the passage of laws by states, on sickness and accident insurance, 
making no discrimination against alien workers. Governments were 
also urged to develop and extend the following principles in sickness, 
old age, and invalidity insurance legislation: (1) Maternity insurance, 
uniform period of benefit of eight weeks and approximately equal 
maintenance benefits: (2) Benefits paid by insurance institutions; no 
difference between citizens of a state and foreign workmen except 
where state supplements premiums or benefits; (3) Benefits where state 
grants are made for insurance, benefits to insured foreigners and their 
dependents reduced at most by the amount corresponding to grants. 

The International Congress on Occupational Diseases held at 
Brussels in 1910 recommended that reparation should be made for in- 
juries caused through occupational diseases, because such reparation 
would be a matter of justice and a means of prevention. 

The International Association on Unemployment, meeting in 1913, 
recommended a joint Commission with the Committee on Social In- 
surance and the Association for Labor Legislation in order to study 
migratory labor. 

The group most interested in Social Insurance has formed an 
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association of its own. Since 1889, they have held eleven inter- 
national congresses on social insurance in Europe. The first dealt 
with accident insurance. Later congresses discussed the problems 
of old age pensions, insurance against invahdity, occupational diseases, 
sickness and unemployment and a uniform system for compiling 
international statistics on these subjects. 

Under a constitution adopted in 1910, a Permanent International 
Committee on Social Insurance was started. National committees 
of not more than fifty members have been organized in France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, Roumania and the United States. 

The purposes of the organization as stated in the call for the con- 
ference at Paris, September, 1914 (probably not held), were (l)to study 
the problem of social insurance and (2) to conduct propaganda in its 
favor by supplying information to governments and by creating favor- 
able public opinion. In 1910 a resolution was adopted inviting 
governments whose statistics of accidents had been studied to reduce 
.to a uniform system their methods of handling census statistics on 
accidents.* 

During the war the outstanding proposals for international regula- 
tion of social insurance have been made by the two International 
Trades Union Congresses of Leeds 1916, and Berne 1917. The resolu- 
tions adopted at Leeds were drawn up by the French organization, 
"Confederation Generale du Travail." In brief, the provisions are 
as .follows: — 

Accident Insurance: — Existing treaties should be extended on the 
principle of unconditional assimilation of the victims of acci- 
dents and their dependents whatever their nationality and usual 
place of residence. 

Regulation of conflicting laws e.g., arising from nationaUty oi 
employer in relation of employee. 

Provision for permitting invaUds and dependents to conduct 
formalities of collection of benefits in country of their residence 

Sickness Insurance: — Provision for governments to study anc 
realize within a fixed period laws on sickness insurance and tc 
grant the benefit of their provisions to foreigners and to ensur- 
ing non-interruption of benefits to workers changing residence 
and effecting payment of compensation beyond frontiers. 

Disability Insurance and Old Age Pensions: — Enlarging of terms 
of 1904 French-Italian treaty within a given time and ex- 
tension to foreign workmen. 
* For program for 1912 and 1914 conferences see Appendix. 
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The proposals made at Berne are similar to those of Leeds. Both 
look toward greater homogeneity between nations. A summary of 
Berne resolutions follows: 

Countries which have not introduced insurance against sick- 
ness, industrial accidents, invalidity, old age, and unem- 
ployment shall obligate themselves to do so at earliest date 
possible. 

Immigrant workmen shall enjoy same status as native work- 
men under social insurance laws regardless of length of stay. 
Workmen temporarily employed outside their country, and 
transportation workers usually working within several states, 
shall be subject to insurance in state of employing enterprise. 
All social insurance documents shall be executed without 
charge and be exempt from fiscal dues. 
Alien workmen departing from country where they have legal 
claim to pension shall not lose claim provided their own 
country has acknowledged principle of reciprocity, details 
to be determined by international treaty. 
These treaties shall also regulate whether trade diseases 
shall be considered as industrial accidents. 
Claims under unemployment insurance become extinct on 
departure from country. Granting of travel subsidy to be 
regulated by treaty. 

Introduction of maternity insurance with minimum benefit 
equivalent to legal sick benefit to be made obligatory for all 
states. 
Social insurance to be extended to home workers. 

Other proposals foi inclusion of insurance terms in the Peace Treaty 
have come from the German Majority Socialists, the International 
Association for Labor Legislation and the Austrian Society for Work- 
men's Protection. The Germany Majority Socialists in their pro- 
gram presented at Stockholm 1917, endorse the Berne program. The 
International Association for Labor Legislation includes an insurance 
clause in their Memorandum of 1918. It provides for assurance, 
through international agreement, of the protection of legal claims of 
workers abroad against unequal treatment with respect to social 
insurance pension claims; provision for neutralization, even in case of 
war, of insurance contributions of alien workers, through transfer of 
claims to a neutral country. The Austrian Society for Workmen's 
Protection issued a memorial on International Labor Laws in 1918* 
* News item, Soziale Praxis, July 25th, 1918. 
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in which they express the hope that principles will be laid down for the 
establishment and increase of intei national social insurance, equaliza- 
tion of legislation for sickness, accident, old age and invaUdity insur- 
ance as well as for widows and orphans. 

Hazardous Occupations 

The outstanding international action restricting work in hazardous 
occupation is that taken in 1906 when a treaty was concluded pro- 
hibiting the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 
The signatory countries were Germany, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Holland and Switzerland. Great Britain signed in 
1910 and the United States barred from signing on account of the 
terms of the Constitution, levied a prohibitive tax in 1912. The 
Dutch Indies were included by Holland, and through the efforts of 
the International Association for Labor Legislation, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Victoria and Finland passed laws to the same effect. 

France and Italy in 1910, by treaty, provided that the employment 
of young people in unhealthy and dangerous trades be regulated by 
the laws of the country of employment. Glass and crystal works 
were denied to young people in Italy, and arrangement was made 
whereby they would also be barred in France. 

The Berlin Conference of 1890 was called mainly for the purpose of 
regulating work in mines. The proposals drawn up were general and 
in reality merely laid down a suggestive program in regard to safety 
provisions, shortening of the hours of work, supervision of mines by 
engineers . . . and development of insurance systems. They like- 
wise counseled exclusion of children, young people and women from 
unhealthy or dangerous occupations except under conditions defined 
by law. 

Non-official proposals for study of hazardous occupations were 
made by the International Association for Labor Legislation, the 
International Congress on OccupaMonal Diseases, and the Inter- 
national Hat Workers' Conference. The first named association under- 
took to study the danger of poisons in industry with a view to drafting 
international treaties. This was in 1901. In 1912 principles were 
drawn up to be presented to the various governments which are in 
brief as follows: 

(1) Ferrosilicon should be secured against wet and dampness 
both in storing and transport. 

(2) Preventive measures against ankylostomiasis should be 
taken as soon as possible by international agreement. 

(3) Provision made for study, with view to international action, 
for protection of workers in mines, tunneling operations 
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and stone quarries; for prevention of anthrax among in- 
dustrial workers, and of mercurial poisoning in fur cutting 
and hat making; for protection of dock workers and workers 
in caissons; on desirability of regulating diving operations; 
on industrial poisons used in painting and decorating in- 
dustries, and the polygraphic industry; and on hygienic 
conditions in the ceramic industry. 
(4) A permanent council of hygiene should be requested to 
revise the list of industrial poisons every four years. 

The International Hat Workers' Conference held in Vienna in 1909, 
appointed a committee to study means of combating mercury poison- 
ing. 

The International Congress on Occupational Diseases in 1910 pre- 
sented a broad educational program for lessening occupational dis- 
eases through prevention. In brief, it is as given below: 

Resolutions: Favoring required instruction in diseases per- 
taining to labor in medical schools and required courses in in- 
dustrial hygiene in higher technical schools. 

Governments should expand medical inspection of workers 
and of industrial establishments in industries liable to endanger 
the health of workers. Special medical supervision ought to 
protect children, adolescents and women as well as adults in 
occupations particularly unhealthful. 

Announcement of principal occupationlal poisons should be 

made to make prevention easier and to provide for reparation. 

Reparation for injuries caused by occupational diseases should 

be imposed as a measure of justice and as a prophylactic means. 

The terms on hazardous occupations sugg^ted for the Peace Con- 
ference are interesting on account of their detail. Regulations in 
regard to industrial poisoning were embodied in the memoranda of 
Trade Unions at Leeds in 1916 and of Berne in 1917, of the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Legislation in 1918. They are as 
follows: 

Provisions protecting against industrial poisons, dangerous proc- 
esses, and illnesses pertaining to occupations should be made. 

EstabHshments where processes are especially injurious to health 
of workmen shall in each country be precisely designated by decree 
or law. Governments shall be obhgated to promote in their countries 
the development of laws on industrial hygiene, particularly to achieve 
uniformity of hygiene regulations for individual industries and to 
further effort against use of industrial poisons and dangerous methods 
of production. 
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Special regulations as to maximum hours of labor, having regard 
to extent of occupational danger, should be made. 

International prohibition of use of injurious substances (especially- 
lead compounds) for which substitutes exist should be demanded. 

Other provisions are for (1) a uniform system of automatic coupling 
applicable to all trucks to be used on railways^; (2) the barring of 
women and children from work with poisonous substances and in 
occupations particularly dangerous to them2-3; (3) the enactment of 
international safety measures for workers engaged in international 
transportation on water and on land (after the United States model) ;2 
and the request for the appointment of an Allied commission of 
inquiry into the laws of hygiene and safety, and the best method of 
applying these industrially and locally. 

Strikes and Arbitration — Right of Coalition 

One of the resolutions passed at the Berlin Conference of 1890 
sounds strangely like recent discussion of arbitration: 

"That for the purpose of insuring continuity in the supply of coal, 
steps should be taken for the prevention of strikes. Experience tends 
to show that the best preventive consists in a voluntary agreement 
between masters and men, that in all cases where their difference 
cannot be arranged by a direct understanding, they shall have re- 
course to a solution by arbitration." 

There were four other instances of recent date, found, where coali- 
tion and arbitration were the subjects of resolutions. 

(1) The German Majority Socialists Program of 1917 asked for 
"international freedom and the right of coalition." The Memoran- 
dum of the International Association for Labor Legislation of 1918 
recommends the conclusion of a special agreement regulating the 
labor contract, in order to prevent international labor disputes, 
stating that this agreement should guarantee the recognition of the 
right of free coalition. 

(2) The resolution in the Pan-American Conference proceedings 
announces the right of "free association." 

(3) The International Trade Union Conference in Berne in 1917 
devote a whole section in their Peace Conference Program to the 
"Right of Coalition." In brief, the terms are as follows: 

(1) The right of free coalition should be granted in all countries 
to workmen, and laws to the contrary should be abrogated. 

(2) Interference with this right shall be punishable. 

ilnter-AUied Trade Unions at Leeds 1916. 
21. A. L. L. Memorandum 1918. 
^Central Federation of Trade Unions 1916. 
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(3) Alien workmen shall employ the same rights as native 
born workmen. 

Unemployment 

The first International congress on unemployment was called by 
rUmanitaria Society of Italy and held at Milan in 1906. Their 
ambition was not to abolish unemployment but to ameliorate the 
consequences of unemployment. This they intended to accomplish 
by the action of labor organizations on hours and wages, by periodical 
censuses of unemployment, by free labor exchanges and compulsory 
insurance. This congress prepared the way for the International 
Association on Unemployment which was formed in Paris in 1910. 
At the first meeting more than 20 governments and 50 other public 
bodies were represented. According to the by-laws the object of the 
Association was to coordinate all efforts made in different countries 
to combat unemployment. 

The permanent international secretary's office was established at 
Ghent. Since the inception of the organization they have classified 
information relative to unemployment and have conducted inter- 
national investigations. Since 1911 the Association has published 
a quarterly bulletin on unemployment. National sections have been 
constituted in 17 countries; Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, 
Spain, the United States, Finland, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Holland, Denmark, Servia, Sweden, and 
Switzerland . 

The Third International Congress on Unemployment was held in 
Ghent in 1913, at which time resolutions were adopted covering the 
following principles: 

1. Establishment of systematic governmental labor exchanges. 

2. Postponement of work on public undertakings until times of 
depression. 

3. Study of the questions of unemployment insurance and 
migratory labor. 

4. Recommendations that more detailed statistics be kept and 
that large concerns divide their contracts so far as technically 
possible, according to trades. 

In proposals for the Peace Conference one finds two items touching 
unemployment — the first stated by the Trade Unions at Berne in 
1917, calls for an international central bureau through which labor 
market statistics may be exchanged, such reports to be accessible to 
labor organizations; the second is a plea made by the Inter- Allied 
Labor and Socialist group in their war aims of 1918, for the reinstate- 
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ment of wage-earners and peasants of the devastated area, in homes 
and employment.. 

Emigration and Immigration 

One of the objects of the permanent organization of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor is to establish better conditions for 
the working people who emigrate from one country to another. Three 
other organizations, believe that through international regulation 
of the Peace Conference such working conditions may be improved. 

The Inter-Allied Trade Unions at Leeds in 1916 presented an argu- 
ment for such regulation, containing these statements: 

1. The right to work should be guaranteed to foreign laborers. 

2. There must be legal international rules for the performance 
of the clauses of the contracts of labor. 

3. Foreign workmen must be guaranteed the right of organiza- 
tion. 

4. Labor emigrants should be directed only where the want of 
labor is severely felt. 

5. Working conditions and wages should be the same for foreign 
born and native workers. 

6. Reports should be sent by the imrnigration department of 
the countries importing labor to the emigration department 
of the countries exporting labor. 

The terms asked for at the Trade Union Conference at Berne in 
1917 supplement those given above: 

1. Enactment of prohibitions of emigration shall not be per- 
missible. 

2. Enactment of general prohibition of immigration shall not 
be permissible except where it shall be necessary to avoid 
economic depression, to preserve the national health and to 
maintain a literacy standard. 

3. The hiring of contract labor should be prohibited. 

The International Association for Labor Legislation memorandum 
of 1918 requests provisions for the protection of emigrant labor 
through international agreements and organizations; and the limitation 
of the duration of the contracts of colonial contract labor. 

All mention contract labor and it will be noted that all differ — 
one would prohibit, one regulate duration of contract, and one would 
interpret by international agreement the terms of the contract. 

Mention should be made in connection with emigration, of the 
treaty between the United States and Japan, concluded in 1911, which 
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placed upon Japan the responsibility of controlling emigration of 
laborers to the United States. 

Miscellaneous Proposals for Labor Standards 

1. Regulation Concerning Recruitment of Labor. — A treaty was con- 
cluded in 1906 between the United Kingdom and France and one 
between the Transvaal and the Portuguese Province of Mozambique 
was signed in 1909. Both dealt with the above named subject. 

2. Education of Immigrants. — "In order to assure enforcement of 
protective labor legislation, owners of establishments with at least 
5 workmen speaking only a foreign language shall be legally obliged to 
establish at their own expense and under supervision of the educa- 
tional authorities courses of instruction in which the immigrant work- 
man may learn the language of the country." 

— International Trade Union Conference, Berne, 1917. 

3. Involuntary Servitude. — "Involuntary servitude shall not exist 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted." 

37th Annual Convention, American Federation of Labor and 
Pan-American Conference, 1918. 

4. Establishment of Trial by Jury. — 37th Annual Convention, 
American Federation of Labor and Pan-American Conference, 1918. 

5. Labor Representatives. — "The governments of the various 
nations shall exchange labor representatives, according to the same 
authority and honor that is given to any other diplopiat." 

37th Annual Convention, American Federation of Labor. 

6. Labor Not a Commodity. — "That in law and in practice the 
principles shall be recognized that the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce." 

Pan-American Conference, 1918. 

7. Freedom of Rights. — "The right of free association, free assem- 
blage, free speech, and free press shall not be abridged." 

Pan-American Conference, 1918. 

8. Seamen. — "That the seamen of the merchant marine shall be 
guaranteed the right of leaving their vessels when the same are in 
safe harbor." 

Pan-American Conference, 1918. 

Enforcement of International Agreements 

The enforcement of treaties is largely left to joint action of com- 
petent administrative and judicial authorities. Consuls are frequently 
made the go-betweens for the parties. In such cases the power of 
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termination of the treaty becomes the instrument which secures 
observance of the treaty obUgations. 

The original French-Itahan treaty of 1904 concerning savings banks, 
social insurance and protection of women and children workers, 
provides that the treaty run for five years and then be terminable 
upon one year's notice. If either party is derelict respecting the en- 
forcement of its laws protecting women and children, the other may 
terminate the treaty at any time on a one year notice. Italy's interest 
in the saving bank and social insurance clauses made this an effective 
weapon for France in securing Italy's observance of the clauses 
concerning women and children. A further clause provided for 
exchange of annual reports as- a check on the observance of the 
treaty. 

The later French-ItaUan treaty (1910) concerning the working 
conditions of young persons, required each country "to issue simul- 
taneously the orders and regulations which they may consider neces- 
sary for the execution of this agreement." 

The Belgian-Luxembourg treaty of 1905, besides providing a 
termination at will upon one year's notice being duly given, contains 
the following clause: 

"Les autorites beiges et luxembourgeoises se pretSront mutuelle- 
ment leurs bons offices en vue de faciliter de part et d'outre I'execution 
des lois relatives aux accidents de travail." 

A similar clause is contained in the Franco-Belgian and Franco- 
Luxembourg Treaties of 1906, and the Franco-British Treaty of 1909. 

The German-Luxembourg treaty of 1905 provides that "dans 
I'application des regies ... les organizations et jurisdictions 
competentes se pret6ront une aide mutuelle sans prejudice de leurs 
obligations de constater d'office ces accidents." 

The Franco-Italian treaty of 1906 (as also to varying extent the 
Italian-Hungarian treaty of 1909, the Franco-Belgian note of 1910, 
the German-Belgian Treaty of 1912 and the German-Italian Treaty 
of 1912), provides for the use of the consular authorities located in the 
district of the accident by requiring that notice of the proceedings shall 
be sent by the government of the district to such authorities who then 
act in behalf of the dependents of the injured workman, who forward 
payments of indemnity to them, furnish necessary papers, and other- 
wise act for their benefit. As to the proofs relative to the various 
claims which will arise, "the proper authorities" (not necessarily the 
consular ones), will determine upon them, as also upon the necessary 
procedure in cases where the workmen or their dependents live neither 
in France nor in Italy. All the details of execution of this treaty are 
left in the hands of such vaguely designated "authorities." 
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A treaty between Germany and Holland dated 1907 goes more into 
the details of administration. "In administering the laws the proper 
authorities shall give each other mutual assistance in determining the 
facts of any case." Where sworn depositions of foreigners are needed, 
"a request to this effect duly submitted through diplomatic channels 
shall be acceded to." Each country "shall summon" witnesses "by 
official action and if necessary use such means of compulsion as are 
prescribed in the case of similar proceedings in their own country." 

By treaty of 1909 between Italy and Hungary, provision is made 
that if the consular authorities so desire, the government officials 
"shall lend their assistance" in supplying information as to whether or 
not the conditions as to payment of indemnities have been satisfied. 

The Franco-British treaty of 1909 and arrangement of 1910 provide 
for the use of the British County Court in conjunction with the 
French consul, and, in cases of workmen returned to France, the local 
French Mayor. Yearly reports of such British judicial proceedings 
are to be forwarded to the French Department of Labor and Social 
Insurance. 

A treaty between Germany and Belgium dated 1912, provides that, 
"The competent administrative and judicial authorities shall give each 
other mutual assistance and shall lend each other judicial assistance 
according to the regulations in force in. civil and commercial matters. 
In urgent cases the authorities shall even give, officially, their necessary 
means of information as if it were a question of carrying out the national 
law." It is further provided that regulations to carry out the terms of 
this treaty shall be formulated by each country "in their respective 
autonomy" and then communicated to the other. 

The treaty between Germany and Italy of 1912 provides that "as 
to administration of laws of one country in another" mutual support 
and legal assistance "shall be given." The legal assistance to he 
"in accordance with the provisions in force for civil and commercial 
matters." By this same treaty the duties of the consular authorities 
are made more explicit, than by any other. Not only do they act in 
behalf of their absent nationals but they must supply necessary evi- 
dence to the authorities of the other country and be prepared to serve 
documents on their absent nationals. In case of failure in this latter 
c^se the other country "shall be at liberty to effect such service by 
other means." 

The first suggested means of dealing with disputes, and that hardly 
judicial in its nature, is found in the German-Luxembourg treaty of 
1905. It is there provided that in case of doubts arising as to which 
law should apply in a given case, "les autorit^s de I'Etat dans lequel 
auront 6t6 accomplis les travaux de Sexploitation, cause du diff^rand 
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. . . tranchent la diffcult^ avez competence exclusive et an dernier 
ressort." 

It remained for the treaty of 1909 between Hungary and Italy to 
formulate a scheme of joint judicial action for the settlement of 
international disputes. i Arbitration through the agency of a 
permanent arbitral court is provided for upon demand of either state. 
The court of arbitration consists of three (3) members, one appointed 
from each of the two states and the third (the President of the court) , 
chosen by these two appointees — a citizen of a third friendly state. 
It holds its sessions in each of the two countries alternately. The rule 
of the majority is to govern. In case the states fail to agree upon the 
proper procedure, the court may itself adopt its own procedure. The 
court may furthermore call upon each government for such aid in the 
service of its process as is commonly extended to the Civil Courts of 
such country. 

This is probably the most significant of the provisions in any treaty 
relating to the machinery of operation. It is so far the only one of its 
kind. One great advantage lies in the fact that, whereas of course 
recourse might be had in all such cases to the Hague Courts of Arbi- 
tration, yet here is the opportunity for a court composed of specialists 
who deal only with their specialty. As no information can be obtained 
as to the functioning of this court, it is probable that the clause 
creating it has remained a dead letter. 

The final protocol of the International Conference on Labor in 
Factories and Mines, Berlin, 1890, recommended that in case the 
government should give effect to the proposals of the conference, the 
execution of the measures taken in each state should be superintended 
by a sufficient number of specially qualified functionaries nominated 
by the government and independent of employers and of employees. 
The annual reports of these officials would be published by the govern- 
ment and sent to the other governments concerned in the agreements. 
It was recommended that each of the states should proceed periodic- 
ally and as far as possible in a similar form, to publish statistics on 
the questions included in the deliberation of the conference. 

In 1906, at the Internationa)! Conference at Berne, Great Britain 
proposed the formation of an International Commission to supervise 
the execution of the two treaties agreed upon at the conference. The 
function of the Commission was to examine laws, reports and facts, 
as to the observance of the treaty obligations in the various countries. 
On the basis of its findings, it would advise governments and report 

lAiticle 9 of this treaty reads as follows: "Disputes which arise between the two 
states respecting the interpretation and application of this agreement shall be referred 
to arbitration on the demand of one of the two states." 
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back to future conferences for diplomatic consideration and, if 
necessary, arbitration. Sweden and Switzerland were the only coun- 
tries favoring this proposal. The alternate plan proposed by the 
French and Swiss delegates approved of the International Com- 
mission, but made it consultative in nature and not advisory. It 
was charged with giving advice on the request of one of the signatory 
states in regard to the interpretation and the execution of the treaty. 
Luxembourg, Italy, Spain and Portugal favored this proposal. 
Holland agreed in part, but doubted the wisdom of undertaking it 
at that time. England also lent her support. Germany, however, 
was opposed even to a consultative commission as she feared its 
infringing on the sovereign rights of nations. In this, Austria Hun- 
gary and Belgium concurred. In the face of such strong opposition, 
no official action could be taken. 

The states favoring the commission contented themselves with 
signing a "voeu" embodying provision for it, which would be con- 
verted into a convention by the contracting states through the agency 
of the Swiss government, as soon as it had received the concurrence 
of all the states signatory to the convention. This was not obtained 
and the Swiss government acted as intermediary for the signatory 
states in questions arising under the two treaties. 

The resolutions adopted by the International Association for Labor 
Legislation at Zurich, 1912, included recommendations for the collec- 
tion and exchange of uniform statistics, and for publishing every four 
years a comparative report on the administration of labor laws. For 
this purpose the governments were invited to appoint an Interna- 
tional Commission of statistical experts and inspectors of labor. 
The saine conference recommended an increased number of women 
inspectors and at least one woman inspector in each center of industry 
where the employment of women or children is general. 

The resolutions adopted by the General Federation of Trade 
Unions at Leeds, 1916, after discussing at length the attempts to 
secure an international commission and the arguments for it, suggest 
that at the peace conference the opposition of Germany to such a 
commission should not be taken into account and that it should be 
one of the bases of the Federation of the United States of Europe. 
They further suggest that one of the best international guarantees of 
the development of national inspection of work in their respective 
countries, would be to summon the national labor organization in 
every country to participate in controlling the obligation of labor 
laws. They propose that the international labor office of the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Legislation which already receives 
assistance from several governments should be the agency entrusted 
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with the coordination of the various inquiries, statistical methods, 
comparative reports of international convention, judgment of inter- 
national inquiry, examination of everything concerning the develop- 
ment of labor legislation, protection, hygiene and safety of the 
workers. The governments would contribute to the expenses in 
proportion to be determined upon. 

At the subsequent meeting at Berne in October, 1917, the federa- 
tion recommends again that the International Association for Labor 
Legislation shall be explicitly recognized in the peace treaty as the 
medium of enforcement and promotion of international labor legis- 
lation. The International Labor office shall act as intermediary in 
the quick exchange of labor market statistics and shall serve as a 
clearing house of information on social insurance and labor laws and 
shall undertake the preparation and direction of international in- 
vestigations in this field. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions enters its claim for 
representation in such an International Labor office. This office would 
be charged with periodically provoking international conferences for 
the promotion of labor and social legislation to which the signatory 
states shall send official representatives. 

The International Federation for Labor Legislation in its memoran- 
dum of June 11, 1918, submitted to the Swiss Federal Council for 
presentation to the conference, included the following obligations to 
be assumed by the contracting powers: 

"A special international agreement providing that the reports of 
supervisory officials as to the enforcement of protective laws be made 
in comparable form. 

"The International Association for Labor Legislation would be 
designated as the recognized official agency for the enforcement and 
promotion of protective labor legislation and would charge the Inter- 
national Labor Office in Basel created by it with the scientific prep- 
aration of the form which these reports shall take, as a means of the 
international protection of labor. The signatory countries would have 
to assure the furnishing of the funds required for the development of 
the International Labor Office as a social-statistical central office and 
bureau of information. 

"To each of the above agreements (proposed international action) 
should be added a proviso under which the agreement could be 
amended every 6 to 10 years in accordance with the progress of inter- 
national labor legislation. These amendments would automatically 
replace the minimum demands incorporated in the peace treaty." 
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Economic Proposals of Labor 

Since the declaration in favor of an "economic war after the war," 
made by the Economic Conference in 1916, Labor has been indefatig- 
able in its persistent denunciation of the principle. They argue that 
an economic depression in one part of the world makes itself felt to a 
greater degree in every other part. 

Aside from the unanimity on this point the economic proposals are 
varied. Probably the most important is that contained in the Inter- 
Allied Labor and Socialist Memorandum on War Aims. 

"The Inter- Allied Conference insists that in view of the probable 
world-wide shortage, after the war, of exportable foodstuffs and raw 
materials, and of merchant shipping, it is imperative, in order to 
prevent the most serious hardships, and even possible famine, in one 
country or another, that systematic arrangements should be made on 
an international basis for the allocation and conveyance of the avail- 
able exportable surpluses of these commodities to the different 
countries, in proportion, not to their purchasing power, but to their 
several pressing needs." 

It is not within the scope of this discussion to deal with Labor's 
political peace aims, but the various memoranda, given in full in the 
appendix, include the political proposals. 
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CHAPTER III 

ANALYSIS OF LABOR STANDARDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

GENERAL PROTECTION OF WORKERS— STANDARDS 
RECOGNIZED BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 

The national labor standards of the United States may be derived 
from the principles set forth by the National War Labor Board, as 
representing both industrial management and organized labor as 
well as the public, with the sanction of the government; the standards 
adopted by the War Labor Policies Board, representing the govern- 
ment as an employer; and Congress through legislative enactment 
affecting the employees of the government. These principles emerge 
from the poUcies established by the various agencies of the govern- 
ment: The Right to Organize, the Right to a Living Wage, the 
Adoption of the Basic Eight Hour Day, Restriction of Prison Labor 
and of Child Labor. 

The Right to Organize 

This principle received its full acceptance by the government early 
in the war with the representation of labor on various boards. It was 
affirmed by the representation of labor on the National Industrial 
Conference Board and by the following policy enunciated by the 
National War Labor Board and promulgated by President Wilson 
on April 8, 1918. 

"The Right of Workers to organize in trade unions and to bargain 
collectively through chosen representatives is recognized and affirmed. 
This right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the 
employers in any manner whatsoever."* 

This poUcy was incorporated as part of the general pohcy of the 
War Labor Pohcies Board on July 12, 1918, by vote of the Board. 

The Right to a Living Wage 

A second principle estabhshed in a manner similar to the Right to 
* For full text of War Labor Board's Principles and Policies, etc., see Appendix. 
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Organize is that affirming tlie rigfit of all workers to a living wage. 
The policy adopted reads as follows: 

"The right of all workers, including common laborers, to a living 
wage is hereby declared. 

"In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be established which 
will ensure the subsistence of the worker and his family in health and 
reasonable comfort."* 

This policy was also maintained by the various wage adjustment 
agencies of the government. The following statement was adopted 
among others by the Conference of the Chairmen of Labor Adjustment 
Boards and also adopted by the War Labor Policies Board on Sep- 
tember 20, 1918: 

"Fourth, a clear statement as to the national labor policy in reference 
to readjustments of wages to conform to changes in the cost of living 
should be made by the President." 

The Basic Eight Hour Day 

A third principle also adopted by the National War Labor Board, 
promulgated by President Wilson, and incorporated into the policies 
of the War Labor Policies Board reads as follows: 

"The basic eight hour day is recognized as applying in all cases in 
which existing law requires it." 

The War Labor Policies Board further legislated on this matter on 
July 12 and July 26 in adopting the following clause for contracts made 
by the various government departments: 

"Wages of laborers, operatives and mechanics doing any part of 
the work contemplated by this contract in the employ of the con- 
tractor, shall be computed upon a basic rate of eight hours' work, 
with overtime rates to be paid at not less than time and one-half for 
all hours in excess of eight hours. Compliance by the contractor with 
the provisions of this article shall be of the essence of the contract." 

The eight-hour day for government employees has also been estab- 
lished by acts of Congress dated August 1, 1892, June 19, 1902, and 
March 3, 1913. The acts of August 1, 1892, and of March 3, 1913, 
limit the time of employment to eight hours for all laborers, and 
mechanics employed by the United States or the District of Columbia 
except in extraordinary emergency. 

The Congressional Act of June 19, 1912, provided that every 
contract to which the United States is a party shall contain provisions 
limiting the hours of laborers or mechanics to eight hours per day. 
The act excepted from its operation contracts for such materials or 
articles as may usually be purchased in the open market, except for 
* War Labor Board, Principles and Policies, April 8, 1918. 
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all classes of work which have been or are now being performed by 
the government. These, when done by the contractor, shall comply 
with the terms of the eight-hour law. 

The President's Mediation Commission, in a report dated January 
9, 1918, stated: 

"The Eight-hour day is an established pohcy of the country; 
experience has proved justification of the principle also in war 
times. Provision must of course be made for longer hours in 
case of emergencies. Labor will readily meet this requirement 
if its misuse is guarded against by appropriate overtime 
payments." 

Chapter 436 of the Acts of the First Session of the Sixty-Fourth 
Congress provides that "beginning January 1, 1917, eight hours shall, 
in contracts for labor and service, be deemed a day's work and the 
measure or standard of a day's work for the purpose of reckoning the 
compensation for services of all employees who are now or may here- 
after be employed by any common carrier by railroad, except rail- 
roads independently owned and operated not exceeding one hundred 
miles in length, electric street railroads, and electric interurban 
railroads. ..." 

Restriction of Child and Prison Labor 

The War Labor Policies Board adopted the following contract 
clause on July 12 and July 26, 1918: 

"All work required in carrying out this contract shall be per- 
formed in full compliance with the laws of the State, Territory, 
or District of Columbia where such labor is performed; provided, 
that the contractor shall not employ in the performance of this 
contract any minor under the age of 14 years or permit any minor 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years to work more than eight 
hours in any one day, more than six days in any one week, or 
before 6 A. M. or after 7P.M. Nor shall the contractor directly 
or indirectly employ any person undergoing sentence of imprison- 
ment at hard labor which may have been imposed by a court of 
any State, Territory, or municipality having criminal juris- 
diction. Provided, however, that the President of the United 
States may, by Executive order, modify this provision with 
respect to the employment of convict labor and provide, the 
terms and conditions upon which such labor may be employed. 
These provisions shall be of the essence of the contract." 

A previous Child Labor law having been declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, there is now before Congress a proposal to 
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prohibit Child Labor which has been accepted by the Conference 
Committee of the House and Senate. The contract clause adopted by 
the War Labor Policies Board and given above was enforced by the 
Child Labor Division of the Children's Bureau. This established the 
policy of prohibition of Child Labor by the government as employer. 
The experience of the various agencies of the government created 
to administer the labor program as w.ell as legislation by Congress 
establishes, so far as the National Government may, certain labor 
standards and policies. These policies are few in number and by no 
means inclusive. They merely supply a minimum standard, a basis 
for the continuous development of the best industrial relationships 
and organization. Less than these would threaten the well being of 
American industry and the wholesome lives of its workers; and the 
nation may well urge that they be protected by their international 
recognition and adoption of them or their equivalents by the Peace 
Conference. 

CHILD LABOR STANDARDS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

The following paragraphs summarize briefly the most important 
information on this subject and give in some detail the chief provisions 
of the child labor laws of the several States of the United States. l 

1. Ages 2 

In Ohio a girl must be sixteen and a boy fifteen years of age, in 
order to be employed in any occupation. Montana prohibit? the em- 
ployment of children under sixteen years of age in factories, or in 
any industry in which machinery is operated. Michigan, California, 
South Dakota and Texas place the age limit at fifteen. Of the remain- 
ing forty-three States, all but five have a fourteen year age minimum. 

The United States Senate has legislated by a vote of fifty to twelve 
■ — to tax out of existence the labor of children below this age.^ 

'For supporting tables see Appendix. 

2 See Appendix for detailed statement in regard to age provisions, by States ;and 
for legal references for these provisions. 

'A Senate amendment to the Revenue Bill (H.R. 12863) imposes as a tax of ten 
per cent on the year's net profits from the sale or disposition of the product of (a) 
any mine or quarry in which children under sixteen years of age have been employed 
or permitted to work during any portion of the taxable yearj (b) any mill, cannery, 
workshop, factory, or manufacturmg establishment situated in the United States in 
which children Under the age of foxirteen years have been employed or permitted to 
work or children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen have been employed or per- 
mitted to work more than eight hours in any day or more than six days in any week, 
or after the hour of seven o'clock post meridian, or before the hour of six o'clock ante 
meridian, during any portion of the taxable year. This bill is now (January 16, 
1919) under consideration by a joint conference committee composed of representar 
tives of the House and the Senate . 
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The foregoing summary understates the actual minimum ages at 
which children are allowed to work, because, in most states, the edu- 
cational and other requirements for employment prevent many 
children from beginning their industrial life as soon as they reach the 
age permitted by law. 

The number of child wage earners under sixteen in factories in the 
United States decreased 39,720 from 1910 to 1914— the latest year 
for which statistics are available. This is a decrease of 24.6 per cent.' 

2. Hours 2 

An 8-hour day and a 48-hour week for children under 16 is the 
standard in twenty-eight states.^ Besides these, one state does not 
permit any work by children under 16 in factories or places where 
there is machinery, and one permits children under 15 to work 10 
hours in one day, but limits their weekly hours to 48. In six states 
18 is the age below which hours are regulated. Two of these six pro- 
hibit night work for boys under 18. The same two are among the 
four states which prohibit the employment of females for more than 
8 hours a day. One state limits the hours of children to 9 a day and 
51 a week. Six states have a 54-hour week, the daily hours ranging 
from 9 to lOJ/^ hours. Another state has a 9-hour day, but does not 
specify the number of hours per week. One state permits a 55-hour 
week and one permits a 56-hour week. 

There remain seven states which allow children to be employed 
60 hours a week and two which have no limitation whetever on hours 
of work for children. 

3. Night Work* 

All except eight states have night work prohibitions. A number of 
states forbid night work for females irrespective of age. In states 
permitting night work for young persons. 21 is the minimum age for 
girls, and 18 the minimum for boys. With the exception of Georgia, 
where night work is prohibited only to children under 14 years of age, 
the lowest minimum is 16 years. 

Of the states which have night work prohibitions, all but three 

specify the evening and morning hours between which children may 

not work, as for example, between the hours of 7 P. M. and 6 A. M. 

^Bureau of Census: Abstract of Census of Manufactures 1914, p. 432. 

2 See Appendix for detailed statement in regard to the occupations effected, 
e:<emptions, etc., for each state, and legal references for this statement. 

sin one of these states the law apphes to boys under 14 and gilrs under 16. 

*See Appendix for detailed statements for each state in regard to night 
work, prohibition by occupation, ages, etc., and for legal references for these 
statements . 
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4. Hazardous or Injurious Occupation! 

With five exceptions, all States make some provision against the 
employment of children in dangerous, injurious or immoral occupa- 
tions. These provisions range from those which specify a few pro- 
hibited occupations for children under 16, to one specifying in addi- 
tion to prohibited occupations, for children, a general prohibition 
against the employment of children under 21 in any occupation which 
is dangerous, injurious, immoral, or hazardous to morals, and estab- 
lishing a State board with power to determine hazardous industries. 

In many states messenger work at night is prohibited as an occu- 
pation involving moral hazards. Because of the nature of this work 
various minimum age restrictions have been placed upon the em- 
ployment of girls as messengers. At least three states forbid girls 
under 21 to engage in this kind of employment. 

Another protection afforded children against hazardous occupations 
is the frequent requirement of a physical examination before going to 
work. The examining physician is required to state that the child 
is physically able to do the work in which he is to be engaged. Thus 
officers issuing certificates can protect children against occupations 
which have been discovered to be injurious. 

In some of the states included in the above paragraphs, employment 
in mines is classified with hazardous occupations. In others special 
legislation covers the subject. ^ 

Only 9 States are without specific child-labor prohibitions for mines. 
In some of these States there are no mines, and in few is mining an 
industry of any importance. In two States the minimum age for 
boys in mines is 18, in one 17, and in 22 states, 16. The chief mining 
States have prohibitions affecting women, but since women have not 
as a rule worked in mines laws on this point have no special pertinence. 

CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
SUCCESS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The highest standards in regard to the child labor are to be found 

in the important manufacturing States. Ohio which ranks fourth 

among the States in the United States in the value of its manufacturers, 

prohibits the employment of girls under 16 and boys under 15, limits 

the hours of girls under 18 and boys under 16 to 8 in one day and 48 in 

a week, forbids night work for children under these ages between the 

' For detailed statement by States in regard to regulation of such occupations, 
and for legal references for this statement, see Appendix. 

2 For detailed statement by States in regard to child labor prohibitions for mines, 
and for legal references for this statement see Appendix. 
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hours of 6 P. M. and 7 A. M., and prohibits the work of children under 
18 in any occupation dangerous or injurious to life, health or morals. 
^The other states ranking in respect to industrial strength, among the 
first five in the Union, namely, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and Massachusetts are also among the most progressive States in the 
protection of the child workers. All forbid the employment of children 
under 14, restrict the night work of children, forbid the employment 
of children for more than 8 hours a day, or 48 hours a week, except 
Pennsylvania which permits a 9-hour day, and a 51-hour week, and all 
prohibit the employment of children in hazardous or morally dangerous 
occupation. 

The fact emerges that these States with great limitations on child 
labor are the ones which exceed all others in the value of products, 
the value added by manufacture, and the number of wage earners. 
The eminence of these States in industrial competition with others is 
evidently dependent on freedom from restrictive legislation. 

More detailed comparison between the value of the products of the 
States in the fight of their child labor laws brings out the fact even 
more clearly that protective child labor legislation does not prevent 
industrial development. In cotton manufacture, for example, a 
comparison between Massachusetts, which has fairly high standards, 
and North Carolina, which has low standards, is significant. The 
value of manufactured cotton goods in Massachusetts in 1914^, was 
more than twice as great as that of the much larger state of North 
Carofina, the former producing goods to the value of $197,322,111, 
the latter to the value of $90,743,683. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY LABOR 
STANDARDS IN THE UNITED STATES 

I. Standards governing the employment of women as advocated 
by the Woman in Industry Service of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

(In the following outline the italic type in the text indicates those 
provisions which are held to be of the most vital importance.) 

1. HOURS OF LABOR 

1. Daily hours. — No woman shall be employed or permitted to 
work m.ore than eight hours in any one day or forty-eight hours in any 
one week. The time when the work of women employees shall begin and 
end and the time allowed for meals shall be posted in a conspicuous place 

1 Bureau of the Census: Abstract of Census of Manufacturers, 1914, p. 272. 
2-Bureau of Census: Abstract of the Census of Manufacturers, 1914, p. 266. 
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in each workroom, and a record shall be kept of the overtime of each 
woman worker. 

2. Half holiday on Saturday. — Observance of the half holiday- 
should be the custom. 

3. One day of rest in seven. — Every woman worker shall have one 
day of rest in every seven days. 

4. Time for meals. — At least three-quarters of an hour shall be 
allowed for a meal. 

5. Rest periods. — A rest period of 10 minutes should be allowed 
in the middle of each working period without thereby increasing the 
length of the working day. 

6. Night work. — No woman shall be employed between the hours 
of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

2. WAGES 

1. Equality with men's wages. — Women doing the same work as 
men shall receive the same wages, with such proportionate increases as 
the men are receiving in the same industry. Slight changes made in the 
process or in the arrangement of work should not be regarded as 
justifying a lower wage for a woman than for a man unless statistics 
of production show that the output for the job in question is less when 
women are employed than when men are employed. If a difference 
in output is demonstrated the difference in the wage rate should be 
based upon the difference in production for the job as a whole and not 
determined arbitrarily. 

2. The basis of determination of wages. — Wages should be 
established on the basis of occupation and not on the basis of sex. The 
minimum wage rate should cover the cost of living for dependents and not 
merely for the individual. 

3. WORKING CONDITIONS 

1. Comfort and sanitation. — State labor laws and industrial 
codes should be consulted with reference to provisions for comfort and 
sanitation. Washing facilities, with hot and cold water, soap, and 
individual towels, should be provided in sufficient number and in 
accessible locations to make washing before meals and at the close of 
the work-day convenient. 

Toilets should be separate for men and women, clean and accessible. 
Their numbers should have a standard ratio to the number of workers 
employed. Workroom floors should be kept clean. Dressing rooms 
should be provided adjacent to washing facilities, making possible 
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change of clothing outside the workrooms. Rest rooms should be 
provided. Lighting should be so arranged that direct rays do not shine 
into the worker's eyes. Ventilation should be adequate and heat 
sufficient. Drinking water should be cool and accessible, with in- 
dividual drinking cups or bubble fountain provided. Provision 
should be made for the workers to secure a hot and nourishing meal, 
eaten outside the workroom, and if no lunch rooms are accessible near 
the plant a lunch room should be maintained in the establishment. 

2. Posture at work. — Continuous standing and continuous 
sitting are both injiirious. A seat should be provided for every woman 
employed and its use encouraged. It is possible and desirable to 
adjust the height of the chairs in relation to the height of machines or 
work tables so that the worker may with equal convenience and 
efficiency stand or sit at her work. The seats should have backs. 
If the chair is high, a foot rest should be provided. 

3. Safety. — Risks from machinery, danger from fire, and exposure 
to dust, fumes, or other occupational hazards should be scrupulously 
guarded against by observance of standards in State and Federal 
codes. First-aid equipment should be provided. Fire drills and other 
forms of education of the workers in the observance of safety regula- 
tions should be instituted. 

4. Conditions needing correction. — Work is more efficiently 
performed by either men or women if healthful conditions are estab- 
lished. It is usually possible to make changes which will remove such 
hazards to health as the following: 

a. Constant standing or other posture causing physical strain. 

b. Repeated lifting of heavy weights, or other abnormally fatiguing 
motions. 

c. Operation of mechanical devices requiring undue strength. 

d. Exposure to excessive heat or excessive cold. 

e. Exposure to dust, fumes, or other occupational poisons, without 
adequate safeguards against disease. 

5. Prohibited occupations. — Women must not be employed in 
occupations involving the use of poisons which are proved to be more 
injurious to women than to men, such as certain processes in the lead 
industries. (Subsequent rulings on the dangerous trades will be 
issued.) 

6. Uniforms. — Uniforms with caps and comfortable shoes are 
desirable for health "and safety in occupations for which machines are 
used or in which the processes are dusty. 
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4. HOME WORK 

No work shall be given out to be done in rooms used for living or 
sleeping purposes or in rooms directly connected with living or sleeping 
rooms in any dwelling or tenement. 

5. EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 

1. Hiring, separations, and determination of conditions.— 

In establishing satisfactory relations between a company and its 
employees a personnel department is important, charged with respon- 
sibility for selection, assignment, transfer, or withdrawal of workers 
and the estabUshment of proper working conditions. 

2. Women in supervisory positions. — Where women are em- 
ployed, a competent woman should be appointed as employment 
executive with responsibility for conditions affecting women. Women 
should also be appointed in supervisory positions in the departments 
employing women. 

3. Choice of occupation. — The opportunity for a worker to 
choose an occupation for which she is best adapted is important in 
insuring success in the work to be done. 

6. COOPERATION OF WORKERS IN ENFORCE- 
MENT OF STANDARDS 

The responsibility should not rest upon the management alone to 
determine wisely and effectively the conditions which should be established. 
The genuine cooperation essential to production can be secured only if 
definite channels of communication between employers and groups of 
their workers are established. The need of creating methods of joint 
negotiation between employers and groups of employees is especially 
great in the light of the critical points of controversy which may arise in a 
time like the present. Existing channels should be preserved and new ones 
opened if required to provide easier access for discussion between employer 
and employees. 

7. COOPERATION WITH OFFICIAL AGENCIES 

The United States Government and State and local communities 
have established agencies to deal with conditions of labor, including 
standards of working conditions, wages, hours, employment, and 
training. These should be called upon for assistance, especially in the 
difficult problems of adjustment in the period of reconstruction follow- 
ing the war. 
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Inquiries regarding the employment of women may be addressed 
to the Woman in Industry Service, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C, and these will be dealt with directly or referred to the Federal 
or State agency best equipped to give the assistance needed in each 
instance. 

II. Analysis of extent to which federal agencies, state laws, trade 
union regulations and existing practices coincide with or approximate 
to the standard recommended by the Woman in Industry Service. 

A. HOURS OF LABOR 

1. Daily Hours, 

Standard Recommended 

"No woman shall be employed or permitted to work more than 
eight hours in any one day, or forty-eight hours in any one week." 

Evidence of Support of this Standard by Federal Agencies 

1. Federal Eight Hour Law, Act of Congress, August 1, 1892, 
amended by Chapter 174, Acts of 1911 and 1912, and by Chapter 
106, Acts of 1912 and 1913, Sec. 3738. 

2. National War Labor Conference Board. 

(Proclamation by the President of the U.S. Functions, Powers 
and duties of the Board. Principles and policies to govern re- 
lations between workers and employees. Method of presenting 
complaints and procedure of the Board. Resolution passed by 
Board, July 31, 1918.) 

"The basic eight-hour day is recognized as applying in all cases 
in which existing law requires it. In all other cases the question of 
hours of labor shall be settled with due regard to Governmental 
necessities and the welfare, health and proper comfort of the workers." 

3. Adamson Law, Sept. 3, 1916. U. S. Acts of 1915-16 (64th 
Congress, 1st Session, Act No. 252). 

This law provided an eight-hour basic day for all railroad employees. 

4. Chief of Ordnance and Quartermaster General. 

Office of Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army, General Orders No. 
13, p. 8, Sec. 1. 

Office of the Quartermaster General of the Army, Circular 
No. 18, Nov. 19, 1917, p. 6, Sec. 1. 

"Existing legal standards should be rigidly maintained and, even 
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where the law permits a nine or ten hour day, efforts should be made 
to restrict the work of women to eight hours." 

State Laws Which Approximate the Standards ^ 

Two states — California and Kansas, and the District of Columbia 
— in a limited number of occupations meet the standards of daily and 
weekly hours for women workers recommended by the Woman in 
Industry Service. The California law is the best of the three because 
it includes the largest number of occupations. The District of Colum- 
bia law does not cover as many occupations. The Kansas law applies 
to only two — telephone and factory. 

Two territories approximate the standards. The territory of 
Alaska provides an eight-hour day for all wage-earners, both male 
and female, but has no weekly limit on hours. The territory of Porto 
Rico has an eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week, covering "Any 
form of lucrative employment for women," but the value of that law 
is lessened by the exceptions. 

Trade Union Regulations 

The report of the committee on reconstruction of the American 
Federation of Labor, made public on January 16, 1919, recommended 
"a maximum working day of eight hours, with overtiine prohibited 
except under extraordinary emergencies, and the week's working time 
limited to five and one-half days." 

This recommendation is merely' a restatement of the aim of the 
American Federation of Labor and all of its affiliated organizations 
which has been written into their platform for many years. 

Evidence of the Trend in the Direction of a Shorter Work Day 
in the United States 

1. Message of President Wilson to Congress, August, 1916. 

"It seemed to me in considering the subject matter of the con- 
troversy, that the whole spirit of the time and the preponderance of 
evidence in recent economic experience spoke for the eight-hour day. 
It has been adjudged by the thought and experience of recent years a 
thing upon which society is justified in insisting as in the interest of 
health, efficiency, contentment and a general increase in economic 
vigor." 

2. Statement on the Eight-hour Day in the Stock Yards Arbitra- 
tion Case, February, 1918, by Victor Olander, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Illinois State Federation of Labor. 

"The eight-hour day as it is spoken of now is almost universally 
recognized as a proper standard for the work day in all walks of life. 
' See Appendix. 
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. . . The eight hour day is no longer an experiment. It has been 
tried in nearly all countries, and everywhere results have demon- 
strated that it is the basic principle upon which industry and com- 
merce should be organized," 

3. Court Decisions upholding State Legislation Limiting Hours 
of Labor of Women. 

Eight-Hour Law 

Miller v. Wilson, Supreme Court of the United States, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1915, 35 Supreme Court Reporter 342, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Decisions of the Court affecting labor, 1915, No. 189, pp. 
133-136. 

Bosley et al. v. McLaughlin et al.. Supreme Court of the 
United States, 35 Supreme Court Reporter 325, February 23, 
1915. 

Ten-Hour Law 

Franklin O. Bunting vs. the State of Oregon, U. S. Supreme 
Court, U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Decisions of the Court affecting Labor, No. 
224, pp. 160-161. 

Six-Day Week 

Ernshaw v. Newmanet et al., Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, March 12, 1915, 43 Washington Law Reporter 
p. 198, U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Decisions of the Court Affecting labor, No. 
189, pp. 138-139. 

4. Industries which have gone on an actual or basic eight-hour 
day since the entrance of the United States into the war. 

(Memorandum on the Eight-Hour Day, U. S. National War 
Labor Board.) 

Slaughtering and meatpacking, May 1, 1918, Federal Arbitration 
award. Number of workers affected, 100,000. 

Garment trades ,1917. Collective agreements . Number of workers 
affected, 178,000. 

News-print paper industry, July 1, 1918. Award National War 
Labor Board. 

Harness and saddlery industry so far as engaged on Government 
work, August 3, 1917. By Executive Order. 

5. In the United States as a whole there is a growing tendency 
towards a shorter work day. In 1909, according to the Census of 
Manufacturers (1914), 30.6 per cent, or about one-third of the total 
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number of workers, worked fifty-four hours or less a week, while in 
1914, fifty-one per cent, or more than half were in this group. i 

2. Recommendations on half -holiday Saturday, one day of 
rest in seven, time for meals, rest periods. 

Standard Recommended 

"Half-holiday on Saturday, one day of rest in seven, at least three- 
quarters of an hour for a meal, a rest period of ten minutes the middle 
of each working period, without thereby increasing the length of 
the working day." 

Evidence of Support of This Standard by Federal Agencies 

The Chief of Ordnance and Quartermaster General have rulings on 
two of these points: half -holiday on Saturday and rest periods. 

Office Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army, General Orders No. 13, 
p. 9, Sec. 6, and p. 8, Sec. 3. 

Office of Quartermaster General of the Army, Circular No. 18, 
p. 6, Sees. 6 and 4. 

"The Saturday half -holiday should be considered an absolute 
essential for women under all conditions." 

"No woman should be employed for a longer period than four and 
a half hours without a break for a meal, and a recess of ten minutes 
should be allowed in the middle of each working period." 

State Laws Which Approximates This Standard^ 

Seventeen states provide for a half-holiday on Saturday in some 
occupations in some localities: Colorado, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Washington. 

Eleven states meet the requirements in regard to one day of rest 
in some occupations: Arkansas, California, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kansas, Massachusetts, Ohio, Oregon, Pennyslvania, 
New Jersey, New York. 

Five states meet the requirements of the standards in regard to 
time for meals in some occupations: Arizona, Arkansas, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Wisconsin provides "for not less 
than one hour each day and night for meals" in all occupations. 

No state has any provision in its laws corresponding to the stand- 
ards in regard to rest periods. 

•Census of Manufacturers, 1914 Abstract, Chap. 9, p. 482, table 212; p. 490, 
table 214. 
2 See Appendix. 
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3. Night work for Women. 

Standard Recommended 

"No woman shall be employed between the hours of 10 p. m. 
and 6 a. m." 

Evidence of Support of This Standard by Federal Agencies 

1. General order of the Secretary of War, Nov. 13, 1918. 
. "The Secretary of War requests that you take steps to immediately 
discontinue the employment of women either in the arsenals of the 
Department, in Government controlled plants, or any plants manu- 
facturing supplies for this Department, under conditions which are 
contrary to the laws of the states where the plants are located. Up 
to the present time the Department has made request upon the state 
authorities in certain cases for suspension of the laws regarding the 
employment of women in order that production might be increased. 
The Frankford Arsenal has employed women at night contrary to 
the laws of Pennsylvania. In the Secretary's opinion the necessity 
for any such action is now dispensed with, and he will be glad if it is 
entirely discontinued." 

2 War Labor Policies Board — Resolutions Nov. 15, 1918. 

"Be it resolved; That with the signing of an armistice and the 
itrospect of an early restoration of peace, the Board hereby reaffirms 
ps conviction that the employment of women at night should be pre- 
vented and urges that all Federal departments should immediately 
take appropriate action to have the employment of women at night 
discontinued in Government work in all plants in which work is being 
done for the Government under contract." 

3. Chief of Ordnance and Quartermaster General. 

(Office, Chief of Ordnance, General Orders No. 13, Nov. 15, 
1917., p. 8, Sec. 2.) 

(Office of Quartermaster General of the Army, Circular No. 18, 
Nov. 19, 1917, p. 6, Sec. 2.) 

"The employment of women on night shifts should be avoided as a 
necessary protection, morally and physically. English investigators 
have found that night work for women involves proportionately larger 
costs for supervision and protection." 

State Laws Which Approximate This Standard^ 

Twelve states and one territory ■prohibit night work for women in 
some occupations: Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Massa- 
1 See Appendix 
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chusetts, Nebraska, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, 
South Carolina, Utah, Wisconsin. 

Five states limit the number of hours which a woman may work at 
night in some occupations to eight hours: Delaware, Kansas, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, Wisconsin. 

Evidence of the Trend in the Direction of This Standard 

People V. Charles Schweinler Press, Court of Appeals of New York 
State, March 26, 1915, 108 Northeastern Reporter, p. 639, U. S.. 
Department of Labor, Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Decisions of the Court affecting Labor, 1915, No. 189, pp. 141-144. 

B. WAGES 

1. Equality with men's wages. 

Standard Recommended 

"Women doing the same work as men shall receive the same wages, 
with such proportionate increases as the men are receiving in the 
same industry. Slight changes made in process or in the arrange- 
ment of work should not be regarded as justifying a lower wage for 
a woman than for a man unless statistics of production show that the 
output for the job in question is less when women are employed than 
when men are employed. If a difference in output is demonstrated, 
the difference in the wage rate should be based upon the difference 
in production for the job as a whole and not determined arbitrarily." 

Evidence of Support of This Standard by Fedei)al Agencies 

1. National War Labor Conference Board. 

(Proclamation by the President of the United States. Func- 
tions, powers and duties of the Board. Principles and policies, 
to govern relations between workers and employers. Method of 
presenting complaints and procedure, of Board. Regulation 
passed by Board July 31, 1918, p. 3.) 

"If it shall become necessary to employ women on work ordinarily 
performed by men, they must be allowed equal pay for equal work." 

2. Chief of Ordnance and Quartermaster General. 

(Office of Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army, General Orders No. 
13, p. 10, Sec. 10. Office of the Quartermaster General of the 
Army, Circular No. 18, Nov. 19, 1917, p. 6, Sec. 10.) 

"The standards of wages hitherto prevailing for men in the process 
should not be lowered where women render equivalent service." 
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State Laws Which Approximate This Standard 

There is just one State which has enacted a law with regard to 
equality of wages of men and women. This solitary example is found 
in Massachusetts (Acts of 1912, Chap. 683, Sec. 1). "Hereafter in 
state bath houses under the care of the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission, the women attendants shall receive the same scale of wages 
as the men attendants when performing similar work." 

2. The Basis of Determination of Wages. 

Standard Recommended 

"Wages should be established on the basis of occupation and not 
on the basis of sex. The minimum wage rate should cover the cost 
of living for dependants and not merely for the individual." 

Evidence of Support of This Standard by Fed'er^al Agencies 

1. National War Labor Conference Board. 

(Proclamation by the President of the United States. . . . 
Resolution passed by Board July 31, 1918.) 

"The Living Wage. 

1 . The right of all workers, including common laborers, to a living 
wage is hereby declared. 

2. In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be established 
which will insure the subsistence of the worker and his family in 
health and reasonable comfort." 

State Laws Which Approximate This Standard ^ 

The following thirteen states: Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin, have minimum wage legislation for 
women. 

Three of these thirteen States: Arizona, Arkansas and Utah, have 
established by a statute a minimum wage rate for women in certain 
industries. 

One state, Ohio, has amended its constitution so that the legis- 
lature may establish some form of control of the minimum wage rates 
for women. 

Three of these states: Massachusetts, Minnesota and Nebraska, 
have established Special Boards or Commissions to investigate and 
fix minimum wage rates for women in specific industries. 

Six of these states: California, Colorado, Kansas, Oregon, Wash- 

iSee Appendix. 
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ington and Wisconsin, have given their Industrial Welfare Com- 
missions power to investigate and fix minimum wage rates for women 
in specific occupations. 

C. HOME WORK 

Standard Recommended 

"No work shall be given out to be done in rooms used for living 
or sleeping purposes, or in rooms directly connected with living or 
sleeping rooms in any dwelling or tenement." 

Evidence of Support of This Standard by Federal Agencies 

Chief of Ordnance and Quartermaster General. 

(Office Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army, General Orders No. 13, 
p. 10, Sec. 11. Office Quartermaster General of the Army, 
Circular No. 18, Nov. 19, 1917, p. 6, Sec. 11.) 

"No work should be given out to be done in rooms used for living 
purposes, or in rooms directly connected with living rooms in any 
dwelling or tenement. This requirement is in the interest both of the 
health of the soldiers and of the standards of industry. Official in- 
vestigation has repeatedly shown the evils of the homework system as 
a menace to the health of the consumer and the efficiency of indus- 
try." 

State Laws Which Approximate This Standard ^ 

Only thirteen states have any legislation covering home work, 
and in none of these states is it completely prohibited as recom- 
mended in the standards issued by the Woman in Industry Service. 

Ten states prohibit home work for all persons except the immediate 
members of a family residing in a given place. These states are: 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee. One state, Missouri, 
prohibits all persons except the immediate members of such a family 
and three additional persons. 

Twelve states regulate the conditions under which home work may 
be carried on: Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin. One of these, Connecticut, regulates 
such conditions only if others than the immediate members of the 
family are working on home work. 

iSee Appendix;. 
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Evidence of Trend in the Direction of This Standard 

1. Testimony before the Industrial Commission by Professor 
John R. Commons. Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1910, 
Condition of Women and Child Wage-earners in the United States, 
Vol. II, Men's Ready-made Clothing, Chap. V- Home Work, p. 
317-318. 

"While neither the Federal Government nor any state government 
has undertaken to abolish tenement house work when the work is sold 
to private purchasers, yet when the Federal Government is itself 
a purchaser of clothing, it has undertaken to establish this condition. 
Since the Spanish-American war, when it seemed to be clearly demon- 
strated that the contagion of measles and other diseases in the army 
was owing directly to tenement house manufacture, the War Depart- 
ment has inserted in its contracts with the manufacturers of military 
garments, that all work must be done in a regularly organized factory, 
and no part of the work shall be sublet to contractors. In the several 
states, clothing for the National Guard is usually purchased from the 
War Department, and is therefore protected by the specifications 
of that Department, but in those states where clothing is purchased 
by the state authorities, there exist at present but few restrictions." 



D. COOPERATION OF WORKERS IN ENFORCEMENT 
OF STANDARDS 

The Standard Recommended 

"Cooperation of Workers in Enforcement of Standards." The re- 
sponsibility should not rest upon the management alone to determine 
wisely and effectively conditions which should be established. The 
genuine cooperation essential to production can be secured only if 
definite channels of communication between employers and groups 
of their workers are established. The need of creating methods of 
joint negotiation between employers and groups of employees is 
especially great in the light of the critical points of controversy which 
may arise in a time like the present. Existing channels should be 
preserved and new ones opened if required to provide easier access 
for discussion between employer and employees. 

Evidence of Support of This Standard by Federal Agencies 

1. Functions, Powers and Duties of the National War Labor 
Board. 
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Right to Organize 

The right of workers to organize trade-unions and to bargain collect- 
ively through chosen representatives is recognized and affirmed. 
This right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered' with by the 
employers in any manner whatsoever. 

The right of employers to organize in associations or groups and 
to bargain collectively through chosen representatives is recognized 
and affirmed. This right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered 
with by the workers in any manner whatsoever. 

Employers should not discharge workers for membership in trade- 
unions, nor for legitimate trade-union activities. 

The workers, in the exercise of their right to organize, should not 
use coercive measures of any kind to induce persons to join their 
organizations nor to induce employers to bargain or deal therewith. 

2. Chief of Ordnance and Quartermaster General. 

(Office of Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army, General Orders 
No. 13, p. 8, V.) 

(Office of Quartermaster General of the Army, Circular No. 18, 
Nov. 18, 1917, p. 5, IV.) 

"The need of preserving and creating methods of joint negotiations 
between employers and groups of employees is especially great in 
the light of the critical points of controvery which may arise in a time 
like the present. Existing channels should be preserved and new 
ones opened, if required, to provide easier access for discussion be- 
tween an employer and his employees over controversial points." 

The Attitude of the Trade Unions 

Evidences of a growing realization of the need for collective bar- 
gaining and democratic co-operation in industry are found in the 
principles and history of such bodies as the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated organizations, and. in the attitude of certain 
groups of employers. 
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APPENDIX A 

DOCUMENTS CONCERNING ACTION FOR PROTECTON OF 
WORKERS AND PROPOSALS FOR INTERNATIONAL 

ACTION 

TEXTE DE LA CONVENTION FRANCO-ITALIENE 1904 

CONCERNING SAVINGS BANKS; SOCIAL INSURANCE; 
WORK OF CHILDREN, YOUNG PEOPE AND WOMEN i 

Le President de la Republique Frangaise et Sa Majeste le Roi 
d'ltalie desirant, par des accords internationaux, assurer a la personne 
du travailleur des garanties de reciprocite analogues a celles que les 
traites de commerce ont prevu pour les produits du travail, et par- 
ticulierement: 1) faciliter a leurs nationaux travaillant a I'etranger la 
jouisance de leurs epargnes et leur menager le benefice des assurances 
sociales; 2) garantir aux travailleurs le maintien des mesures de pro- 
tection deja edictees en leur faveur et concourir au progres de la 
legislation ouvriere, ont resolu de conclure, a cet effet, une Convention 
et ont nomme pour leurs plenipotentiaires : 

Article Premier. — Des negociations seront engagees a Paris, apres la 
ratification de la presente Convention, pour la conclusion d'arrange- 
ments fondes sur les principes enonces ci-apr^s et destines a rigler le 
detail de leur application, — exception faite pour I'arrangement relatif h. 
la Caisse nationale d'epargne de France et a la Caisse d'epargne postale 
d'ltalie, prevu sous le paragraphe a) ci-dessous, qui sera annexe a la 
Convention. 

a) Les fonds verses a titre d'epargne, soit a la Caisse nationale 
d'epargne de France, soit a la Caisse d'epargne postale d'ltalie, pour- 
ront, sur la demande des interesses, etre transferes sans frais de I'une 
des caisses a I'autre, chacune de ces caisses appliquant aux depots ainsi 
transferes les regies generales q'elle applique aux depots effectufe 
chez elle par les nationaux. 

Un regime de transfert, sur des bases analogues, pourra etre institue 
entre diverses Caisses d'epargne privees de France et d'ltalie, ayant 
1 Albert Mftin — Les Traites Ouvriers, pp. 60-65. 
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r siege dans de grandes agglomerations industrielles ou dans des 
es frontieres. Sans comporter la gratuite absolue des transferts, ce 
ime stipulera le concours des administrations postales, soit gratuit, 
. a tarif reduit. 

i) Les deux gouvernements faciliteront, par I'entremise tant des 
Qinistrations postales que des caisses nationales, le versement des 
isations des Italiens residant en France a la Caisse nationale de 
voyance d'ltalie et des Frangais residant en Italia a la Caisse 
ionale des retraites de France. lis faciliteront, de meme, le paye- 
it en France des pensions acquises, soit par des Italiens, soit par 
Frangais, a la Caisse nationale italienne, et reciproquement. 
) L'admission des ouvriers et employes de nationalite italienne a 
;onstitution de retraites de vieillesse, et peut-etre d'invalidite, dans 
regime general des retraites ouvrieres actuellemeat elabore par le 
■lement fran§ais ainsi que la participation des ouvriers et employes 
nationalite frangaise au regime des retraites ouvrieres en Italie, 
)nt reglees aussitot apres le vote de dispositions legislatives dans 
pays contractants. 

!& part de pension correspondant aux versements de I'ouvrier ou 
)loye, ou aux retenues faites sur son salaire, lui sera acquise in- 
■alement. 

In ce qui concerne la part de pension correspondant aux contribu- 

is patronales, il sera statue par I'arrangement, dans des conditions 

•eciprocite. 

.a part de pension a provenir eventuellement de subventions bud- 

lires sera laissee a I'appreciation de chaque Etat et payee sur ses 

ources a ses nationaux ayant acquis une retraite dans I'autre pays. 

es deux Etats contractants faciliteront, par I'entremise tant des 

linistrations postales que de leurs Caisses de retraite, le payement 

'talie des pensions acquises en France et reciproquement. 

es deux gouvernements etudieront, pour les ouvriers et employes 

nt travaille successivement dans les deux pays pendant des periodes 

ima a determiner, sans remplir dans aucun des deux les conditions 

lises pour les retraites ouvrieres, un regime special d'acquisition de 

aite. 

) Les ouvriers et employes de nationalite italienne, victimes en 

Qce d'accidents par le fait ou a I'occasion du travail, ainsi que leurs 

■esentants residant en France, auront droit aux memes indemnites 

les Frangais, et reciproquement. 

es Italiens beneficiaires de rentes cessant de resider en France, 

i que les representants de la victime qui ne residaient pas en France 
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au moment de I'accident, auront droit a des indemnites a determiner. 
Les capitaux constitutifs de ces indemnites, evalues d'apres un tarif 
annexe a I'arrangement, pourront etre verses a la Caisse nationale 
italienne de prevoyance, a charge par elle d'assurer le service des rentes. 
La Caisse nationale italienne d'assurance contre les accidents du 
travail acceptera egalement, suivant tarif conventionnel, pour le risque 
d'indemnite aux representants ne residant pas en France, des ouvriers 
italiens victimes d'accidents, les reassurances des assureurs frangais 
desireux de se decharger eventuellement de toutes recherches et de- 
marches a cet egard. Des avantages equivalents seront reserves, par 
reciprocite, pour les Frangais victimes d'accidents du travail en Italie. 

e) L'admission des ouvriers et employes italiens, en France, a des 
institutions d'assurances ou de secours contre le chomage subven- 
tionnees par les pouvoirs publics, l'admission des ouvriers et employes 
frangais, en Italie, aux institutions de meme nature, seront reglees, le 
cas echeant, apres le vote dans les deux pays de dispositions legales 
relatives a ces institutions. 

f) Les arrangements prevus au present article sgront conclus pour 
une duree de cinq annees. Les deux parties contractantes devront se 
prevenir mutuellement, une annee a I'avance, si leur intention est d'y 
mettre fin a I'expiration de ce terme. A defaut d'un avis, I'arrangement 
sera proroge d'annee en annee, pour un delai d'un an, par tacitp re- 
conduction. 

Art. 2. — a) Les deux Gouvernements determineront, pour eviter les 
erreurs ou les fausses declarations, la nature des pieces a presenter aux 
consulats italiens par les jeunes Italiens embauches en France ainsi 
que la forme des certificats a fournis aux mairies par lesdits consulats, 
avant delivrance aux enfants des livrets prescrits par la legislation sur 
le travail des enfants. Les inspecteurs du travail se feront representer 
les certificats a chaque visite; ils retireront les livrets indument de- 
tenus. 

b) Le Gouvernement frangais organisera des comites de patronage 
comprenant, autant que possible, des Italiens parmi leurs membres, 
pour les regions industriels ou seront employes en grand nombre de 
jeunes Italiens loges en dehors de leurs families par des interm6diaires. 

c) Les memes mesures seront prises pour la protection des jeunes 
ouvriers frangais en Italie. 

Art. 3. — Au cas oii I'initiative serait prise par I'un des deux Etats 
contractants ou par un des Etats avec qui ils entretiennent des rela- 
tions diplomatiques, de convoquer divers Gouvernements a une con- 
ference Internationale dans le but d'unifier, par des conventions, cer- 
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:aines dispositions des lois protectrices des travailleurs, I'adhesion de 
i'un des deux Gouvernements au projet de conference entrainerait, de 
ia part de Fautre Gouvernement, une reponse favorable en principe. 

Art. 4. — ^Au moment de signer cet accord, le Gouvernement italien 
prend I'engagement de completer I'organisation dans tout le royaume, 
3t plus particulierement dans les regions ovi le travail industriel est 
ieveloppe, d'un service d'inspection fonctionnant sous Tautorite de 
i'Etat et offrant, pour I'application des lois, des garanties analogues a 
selles que presente le service de I'inspection du travail en France. 

Les inspecteurs feront observer les lois en vigueur sur le travail des 
femmes et des enfants et notamment les prescriptions qui concernent: 
1) I'interdiction du travail de nuit; 2) I'age d'admission au travail dans 
les ateliers industriels; 3) la duree du travail journalier; 4) I'obligation 
du repos hebdomadaire. 

Le Gouvernement italien s'engage a publier un' rapport annuel de- 
taille sur I'application des lois et reglements relatifs au travail des 
femmes et des enfants. Le Gouvernement frangais prend le meme 
sngagement. 

Le Gouvernement italien declare en outre qu'il a I'intention de mettre 
a I'etude et de realiser graduellement la reduction progressive de la 
iuree du travail journalier des femmes dans I'industrie. 

Art. 5. — Chacune des deux parties contractantes se reserve la faculte 
de denoncer a toute epoque la presente convention et les arrangements 
prevus a I'article 1 ^"^ , en f aisant connaitre son intention un an d'avance, 
3'il y a lieu de reconnaitre que le legislation relative au travail des 
femmes et des enfants n'a pas ete respectee par I'autre partie, sur les 
points enonces specialement a I'article 4, alinea 2, faute d'une inspec- 
tion suflBsante, ou par suite de tolerances contraires a I'esprit de la loi, 
3U que le legislateur aura diminue sur les memes points la protection 
3dictee en faveur des travailleurs. 

Art. 6. — La presente Convention sera ratifee et les ratifications 
seront echangees a Rome aussitot que possible. 

En foi de quoi, les plenipotentiaires ont signe la presente Convention 
3t y ont appose leurs cachets. 

Fait a Rome, en double expedition, le 15 avril 1904. 

(Suivant les signatures.) 
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LE TRAITE DE COMMERCE ENTRE L'lTALIE 

ET LA SUISSE— CLAUSE 

OUVRIERE— ASSURANCE i 

July 13, 1904 

Les parties contractantes s'engagent a examiner d'un accord com- 
mun et amical le traitement des ouvriers italiens en Suisse et des 
ouvriers suisses en Italic a I'egard des assurances ouvrieres, dans le but 
d'assurer, par des arrangements opportuns, aux ouvriers des nations 
respectives dans I'autre pays un traitement qui leur accorde des avan- 
tages autant que possible equivalents. 

Ces arrangements seront consacres independamment de la mise en 
vigueur du present traite par un acte separe. 

TRAITE DE COMMERCE ENTRE L'EMPIRE D'ALLEMAGNE 
ET L'lTALIE DU 3 DECEMBRE 1904 ^ 

L'article 4 contient la disposition suivante qui s'ajoute au traite de 
1901 comme article 2 a. 

Art. 2 a. — Les parties contractantes s'engagent a examiner d'un 
accord commun et amical le traitement des ouvriers italiens en Alle- 
magne et des ouvriers allemands en Italic a I'egard des assurances 
ouvrieres dans le but d'assurer, par des arrangements opportuns, aux 
ouvriers des nations respectives dans I'autre pays, un traitement qui 
leur accorde des avantages autant que possible equivalents. 

Ces arrangements seront consacres, independendament de la mise 
en vigueur du present traite, par un acte separe. 

TRAITE DE COMMERCE ENTRE L'EMPIRE D'ALLEMAGNE 
ET L'AUTRICHE-HONGRIE DU 19 JANVIER 1905 ^ 

Art. 6. — Les parties contractantes s'engagent a examiner, d'un 
accord amical, le traitement des ouvriers de I'une des parties travail- 
lant dans le territoire de I'autre a I'egard de la protection des travail- 
leurs et des assurances ouvrieres dans le but d'assurer reciproquement 
a ces ouvriers, par des arrangements opportuns, un traitement qui leur 
accorde des avantages autant que possible equivalents. 

Ces arrangements seront cunsacr6s, ind6pendamment de la mise en 
vigueur du present traite, par un acte separe. 

1 A. Metin — Les Traites Ouvriers, p. 104. 

2 E. Mahaim — Le Droit International Ouvrier — Paris, 1913, p. 365. 
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ARRANGEMENT ENTRE LA BELGIQUE ET LE GRAND- 

DUCHE DE LUXEMBOURG 

15 Avril 1905 

TEXTE 1 

Article Premier. — Les ouvriers beiges victimes d'accidents du travail 
dans le Grand-Duche de Luxembourg, ainsi que leurs ayants droit, 
seront admis au benefice des memes indemnites et des memes garan- 
ties que les sujets luxembourgeois. Par reeiprocite, les ouvriers lux- 
smbourgeois victimes d'accidents du travail en Belgique, ainsi que 
leurs ayants droit, seront admis au benefice des memes indemnites et 
des memes garanties que les sujets beiges. 

Art. 2. — II sera cependant fait exception a la regie precedente 
[orsqu'il s'agira d'ouvriers, sans distinction de nationalite, qui sont 
occupes passagerement, c'est-a-dire pendant six mois au plus, sur le 
territoire de celui des deux Etats contractants ou I'accident est survenu, 
mais qui sont attaches a une entreprise situee sur le territoire de I'autre 
Etat, auquel cas la legislation de ce dernier Etat sera seule applicable. 

Art. 3. — Les dispositions de I'article 48, no 2, et de Particle 49, 
alinea 4, de la loi luxemburgeoise du 5 avril 1902 sont suspendues ex- 
pressement au profit des ayants droit de nationalite beige. 

Art. 4. — Les dispositions des articles 1, 2 et 3 de la presente Conven- 
tion seront semblablement applicaMes aux personnes que les lois de 
3hacun des Etats contractants assimilent aux ouvriers, en ce qui con- 
3eme la reparation des dommages resultant des accidents du travail. 

Art. 5. — Les exemptions prononcees en matiere de timbre, de greffe 
at d'enregistrement, et la delivrance gratuite stipulee par la legislation 
beige sur les accidents du travail, sont etendues aux actes, certificats 
it documents vises par cette legislation qui seront passes ou de- 
livres aux fins d'execution de la loi luxembourgeoise. Reciproquement 
les exemptions prononcees et la delivrance gratuite stipulee par la 
legislation grand-ducale sont etendues aux actes, certificats et docu- 
nents vises par cette legislation et qui seront passes ou delivres aux 
Uns d'execution de la loi beige. 

Art. 6. — Les autorites beiges et luxembourgeoises se preteront mu- 
iuellement leurs bons offices en vue de faciliter de part et d'autre 
.'execution des lois relatives aux accidents du travail. 

Art. 7. — La presente Convention sera ratifiee et les ratifications 
ieront echangees a Bruxelles le plus tot possible. 

Elle entrera en vigueur dix jours apres la publication dans les formes 
jrescrites par la legislation des deux pays, et demeurera obligatoire 
usqu'a I'expiration d'une annee a partir du jour oii I'une ou I'autre 
les parties contractantes I'aura denoncee. 

1 Albert Metin — Les Traites Ouvriers, pp. 108-110. 
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ARRANGEMENT ENTRE L'EMPIRE D'ALLEMAGNE ET L 
GRAND-DUCHE DE LUXEMBOURGE AU SUJET DE 
L' ASSURANCE-ACCIDENTS 

(2 Septembre 1905)i 

Article Premier. — A defaut d'autres accords intervenus entre les 
assureurs competents des deux Etats et ratifies par le gouvernement du 
grand-duche de Luxembourge et le chancelier de I'Empire allemand, 
les exploitations assurees obligatoirement d'apres les lois d'assurance- 
accidents des deux Etats (exception faite pour les exploitations 
agricoles et forestieres) , sont soumises en ce qui concerne les personnes 
employees dans la partie de I'exploitation qui etend passagerement son 
activite sur le territoire de I'autre Etat et pour la duree de leur emploi, 
a I'assurance-accidents de I'Etats dans lequel se trouve le siege de la 
principale entreprise ou de I'entreprise totale. 

N'est consideree au sens de I'arrangement comme "partie d'exploi- 
tation etendant passagerement son activite" que celle dont la duree 
probable ne depasse pas six mois. Pour chaque partie de I'exploitation, 
ce laps de temps est compte separement. 

Doivent aussi etre consideres comme passagerement occupes: le per- 
sonnel des chemins de fer qui franchit la frontiere avec les trains qui 
la traversent et les personnes qui, sans changer le siege de leurs fonc- 
tions sont, et cas d'urgence, envoyees moins de six moin dans le do- 
maine de I'autre Etat, pour les besoins du service des chemins de fer. 

Art. 2. — S'il s'eleve des doutes sur le point de savoir si, apres les 
dispositions de Particle l^"", les lois d'assurance contre les accidents de 
I'un ou de I'autre Etat doivent etre appliques — a defaut d'entente entre 
les assureurs des deux pays entre eux et avec I'entrepreneur de I'ex- 
ploitation et aussi au cas de procedure d'indemnite avec I'ayant droit, — 
les autorites de I'Etat dans lequel auront ete accomplis les travaux de 
I'exploitation, cause du differend, — en I'occurrence pour le Luxem- 
bourge, le gouvernement, — pour I'Empire allemand, I'administration 
imperiale des assurances — tranchent la difficultc avec competence ex- 
clusive et en dernier ressort. 

La decision rendue conformement au § l'^'' s'applique aux assureurs 
dans I'autre Etat, et sert de regie sans effet retroactif pour la procedure 
a suivre et notamment aux questions de contribution d'indemnite et 
pour savoir si les organisations dans I'un ou I'autre pays sont compe- 
tentes pour le traitement ulterieur de I'affaire. 

Avant la decision dont il est question au § 1", I'assureur interesse, 
I'entrepreneur, et, en cas de procedure d'indemnite, I'ayant droit, 
peuvent etre entendus; la decision intervenue doit etre signifiee a 
I'interesse. 

1 E. Mahain — Le Droit Internationale Ouvrier, p. 345. 
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Art. 3. — S'il s'agit d'un accident donnant sans aucun doute lieu a 
indemnite, mais que des difficultes subsistent sur le point de savoir s'il 
incombe aux assureurs de Tun ou de I'autre Etat, le premier assureur, 
saisi de I'affaire conformement aux prescriptions legales valables pour 
lui, doit, en attendant, prendre soin de I'aj-ant droit. 

La charge definitive en incombee I'assureur designe a bref delai 
somme tenu d'indemniser. 

Art. 4. — Si, d'apres les principes- de cet arrangement, des exploita- 
tions isolees ou des parties d'exploitation ont a passer de I'assurance- 
iccidents d'un pays a celle d'un autre, cette mutation n'a lieu qu'a la 
fin de I'exercice courant. S'il y a entente entre les assureurs des deux 
Etats, la mutation avec effets de droit pour tous les interesses pent etre 
'eportee au moment de I'entree en vigueur du present arrangement 
(art. 7). Les obligations resultant d'accidents qui se sont produits 
l^'ant I'epoque de la mutation doivent etre remplies par celui des as- 
iureurs chez lequel I'exploitation etait assuree avant la mutation. 

Art. 5. — Dans I'application des regies de I'assurance-accidents — en 
Darticulier, dans les constations d'accidents qui incombent a I'assur- 
mce-accidents d'un pays, mais qui se produissent sur le territoire de 
'autre Etat — les organisations et juridictions competentes se preteront 
me aide mutuelle, sans prejudice de leurs obligations de constater 
i'office ces accidents. 

Art. 6. — Les mesures precedentes sont applicables a ceux des em- 
)loyes de I'empire d'Allemagne, de I'un des Etats de I'Union allemande, 
smployes dans les exploitations assurees obligatoirement et de I'espece 
lesignee a I'article 1='' pour lesquels existent toutefois a la place de 
'assurance contre les accidents industriels. Dans ces cas, a la place 
le I'administration imperials d'assurance appelee a decider aux termes 
le I'article 2, prennent la decision pour les employes imperiaux, le 
hancelier imperial; pour les employes d'Etat et les employes des 
irconscriptions administratives, I'autorite centrale des Etats par- 
iculiers. 

Dans I'application des lois allemandes de protection contre les 
.ccidents, les prescriptions de ces lois concernant la mise en valeur 
ie tous autres droits nes d'accidents et fondes d'apres les lois alle- 
landes sont aussi valables pour les recours provoques par un accident 
rrive en territoire luxembourgeois et fondes d'apres les lois du Lux- 
mbourg. 

Art. 7. — Cet arrangement entrera en vigueur au commencement du 
lois aui suivra sa conclusion. II peut, de part et d'autre, etre denonce 
; 1" Janvier de chaque annee, pour ladite denonciation produire son 
ffet a partir ler Janvier de I'annee suivante. 
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FRANCO-BELGIAN TREATY RELATING TO COMPENSA- 

TION FOR INJURIES RESULTING FROM INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENTS. FEBRUARY 21, 1906 i 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians and the President of the 
French Republic, being equally animated with the desire to assure to 
the citizens of their respective States, reciprocal benefits from the 
legislation in force relating to compensation for injuries resulting from 
industrial accidents, have resolved to conclude a treaty to this end, 
and have nominated as their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the French Republic : 

M. Maurice Rouvier, Senator, President of the Council, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; and 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians: 

M. Alfred Leghait, his Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the President 
of the French Republic, — 

who after mutual presentation of their credentials, found to be in good 
and proper form, have agreed to the following Articles: 

(1) Belgian subjects meeting with industrial accidents in France, 
and likewise their dependents, shall enjoy the compensation and guar- 
antees granted to French citizens by the legislation in force relating to 
compensation for industrial accidents. 

Reciprocally, French subjects meeting with industrial accidents in 
Belgium, and likewise their dependents, shall enjoy the compensation 
and guarantees granted to Belgian citizens by the legislation in force 
relating to compensation for industrial accidents. 

(2) Notwithstanding an exception to the rule shall be made if the 
persons in question were sent out of their own country temporarily, 
and occupied for less than the last six months on the territory of that 
one of the two contracting States where the accident occurred, but 
were taking part in an undertaking established within the territory 
of the other. In such cases the persons interested shall have a right 
only to the compensation and guarantee provided by the legislation 
of the latter state. 

The same rule shall apply to persons attached to transport under- 
takings and employed intermittently, whether regularly or not, in the 
country other than that where the undertaking is domiciled. 

(3) The exemptions allowed as regards stamps, records and regis- 
tration, and the free delivery stipulated for by the Belgian legislation 
relating to industrial accidents, are hereby extended to proofs, certifi- 

1 Source. — Bulletin of the International Labor Office, English Edition Vol. 1, 
1906, Pages 153, 154. 
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cates and documents contemplated by the legislation in question which 
have to be drawn up or delivered in pursuance to the French law. 

Reciprocally the exemptions allowed and free dehvery stipulated 
for by the French legislation are hereby extended to proofs certificates 
and documents contemplated by the legislation in question which have 
to be drawn up or delivered in pursuance of the Belgian law. 

(4) The French and Belgian authorities shall lend each other 
mutual assistance with a view to facilitating reciprocally the execution 
of the laws relating to industrial accidents. 

(5) The present Treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications ex- 
changed at Paris as soon as possible. 

The Treaty shall come into force in France and Belgium one month 
after it has been published in the two countries in accordance with the 
forms prescribed by their respective laws. 

It shall remain in force until the expiration of one year from the day 
after it shall have been denounced by one or other of the contracting 
parties. In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Treaty and affixed their seals thereto. 

Drawn up in duplicate at Paris, February 21, 1906. 

CONVENTION IN PURSUANCE OF THE CONVENTION OF 

APRIL IS, 1905, RELATING TO COMPENSATION FOR 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, CONCLUDED AT 
BRUSSELS, MAY 22, 1906, BETWEEN BEL- 
GIUM AND THE GRAND DUCHY OF 
LUXEMBURG i 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians and His Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, having decided to extend to certain classes 
of persons engaged in transport undertakings, the benefits of the pro- 
visions of paragraph 2 of the Convention concluded on April 15, 1905, 
between Belgium and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, relating to 
compensation for injuries caused by industrial accidents, have to that 
effect resolved to draw up an additional Convention and have nomi- 
nated as their plenipotentiaries, as follows: 

For his Majesty the King of the Belgians: M. le Baron de Favereau, 
member of the Senate, Knight of the Order of Leopold, Grand Ribbon 
of the Order of the Crown of Oak, etc., etc.. His Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

And for His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Luxemburg: M. le 
Comte de Marchant d'Ansembourg, Chamberlain to His Royal High- 
ness the Grand Duke of Luxemburg and to her Majesty the Queen of 

1 Source. — Bulletin of the International Labour Office, English Edition, Vol. 1, 
1906, Pages 373, 374. 
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the Netherlands, Commander of the First Class with the Star of the 
Order of Adolphe of Nassau, officer of the Order of the Crown of Oak, 
Commander of the Order of Leopold, etc., etc., his Charge d'affaires 
accredited to the Government of His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
"Who, after having exchanged their full powers, found to be in right 
and due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

(1) The provisions following shall be added as a second paragraph 
to paragraph 2 of the Convention of April 15, 1905: 

"The above shall hold good for persons engaged in transport under- 
takings and occupied intermittently, but habitually, in countries other 
than that in which the principal establishment of the undertaking is 
domiciled. 

(2) This additional Convention shall iiave the same force and hold 
good for the same period as the Convention of April 15, 1905. 

It shall be duly ratified, and these ratifications shall be exchanged 
at Brussels as soon as possible. It shall come into force ten days after 
its publication in the forms prescribed by the laws of the two countries. 

In witness thereof the Plenipotentiaries have signed this additional 
Convention, and have affixed their seals thereto. 

Made and duplicated at Brussels, May 22, 1906. 

AGREEMENT CONCLUDED ON THE 9TH JUNE, 1906, BE- 

TWEEN FRANCE AND ITALY RELATING TO COM- 

PENSATION FOR INJURIES RESULTING FROM 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS i 

1. Italian workmen or employees who meet with accidents arising 
out of or in the course of their employment on French territory, or 
their representatives, shall have the same rights to compensation as 
the French workmen or employees, or their representatiA'cs, and vice 
versa. 

2. The same rule shall apply, subject to the conditions contained in 
the following articles, to claimants who were not residing within the 
territory of the country where the accident happened at the time when 
it occurred, or who subsequently ceased to reside therein. 

3. If an accident is followed by an inquiry, notice of the conclusion 
of the inquiry shall be given immediately to the consular authority of 
the district within which the injured workman was living at the time 
when the accident occurred, in order that the said authority may take 
note of the inquiry in the interests of the claimants. 

4. Employers and insurers in either country shall have the right to 

pay installments of benefit or compensation due through the agency of 

the consular authority, contemplated in the preceding article, of the 

1 Bulletin of the Inleiniitional Labour Otfice, EngliKh Edition, Vol. 2, 1907, 
pp. 2, 3, 4. 
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ither country. The said authority shall produce the papers of identity 
:nd life certificates, and also make pro\'isiion for forwarding install- 
nents of benefit or compensation to subjects of his country residing 
vitiiin his district at the time of the accident. 

5. The Italian National Accident Insurance Fund shall insure 
Trench employers, on the model scale appended to this agreement, 
igainst their liabilities to representatives, not being resident in France, 
if injured Italian workmen, if such employers desire to be reheved from 
he obligation of making inquiries and other similar proceedings. 

The proper authorities of the two countries shall revise this pro- 
'isional scale as soon as possible in the light of statistical data to be 
■ollected hereafter. 

6. If an employer or insurer has made provision with the French 
S'ational Old Age Pensions Fund for pensions to Italian workmen or 
heir representatives, payment of such pensions shall, at their request, 
)e made to them through the Italian National Workmen's Disable- 
nent and Old Age Provident Fund. In this case the French National 
ii'und shall settle with the Italian Fund by forwarding every quarter 
he amount of the pension claims which would have been payable in 
^'rance. 

In the case of benefits, the rate of which is definitely fixed, the 
ii'rench National Fund may settle with the Italian National Fund by 
lepositing a capital sum equivalent to the actuarial value of the 
)enefit in accordance with the scale on which the same has been 
Lcquired; this deposit shall be devoted to the purchase of an annuity 
n accordance with the scale in force for the Italian National Fund at 
he time. 

7. If an employer or insurer has deposited with the Italian Na- 
ional Provident Fund compensation due to French workmen, the Fund 
hall, on application, forward to them by money order (mandat 
)0stalj the amounts which would have been payable in Italy. 

In the case of benefits, the rate of which is definitely fixed, the Fund 
Qay discharge its liabilities by depositing with the French National 
'ension Fund a capital sum equivalent to the actuarial value of the 
lenefit in accordance with the scale on which the same has been ac- 
[uired; this deposit shall be devoted to the purchase of an annuity 
a accordance with the scale in force for the French National Fund at 
he time. 

Compensation falling due for fatal accidents incurred by French 
workmen in Italy may be deposited in the form of a lump sum with 
tie French Deposit Fund (Caisse des depots et consignations) which 
hall hold the amount at the disposal of the interested parties on their 
laim being proved. 
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8. The money orders contemplated in the first paragraph of Article 
7, and sums forwarded by the National Pension Fund to the Italian 
National Provident Fund, or reciprocally, shall take the form of office 
orders (mandats d'office) under the conditions set forth in Article 5 of 
the agreement relating to the transfer of deposits between the ordinary 
savings banks of the two countries. 

9. The two national funds shall always reserve the right to amend 
their respective scales in the future. 

10. Exemption from taxes and any financial advantages granted 
by French law to documents which have to be presented in order to 
obtain compensation, shall apply equally in cases where the documents 
in question are required for the payment of compensation under Italian 
law, and vice versa. 

11. If an Italian workman, not resident in France, fails to receive 
the compensation to which he is entitled, and if he applies to the Guar- 
antee Fund established by French law, the duties devolving, in connec- 
tion with such applications, upon the municipal authorities shall be 
fulfilled, on his behalf, by the Italian consular authorities in Paris, 
under conditions to be determined by the authorities concerned in the 
two countries. 

Each of the two contracting parties reserves the right, in the case of 
force majeure or of urgent circumstances, to suspend the terms of this 
agreement, wholly or in part, in so far as it concerns the respective 
functions of the national funds of the two countries. Notice of sus- 
pension shall be given, through diplomatic channels to the proper 
authorities of the other State. The notice shall fix the date after 
which the regulations relating to the said functions shall cease to have 
effect. 

13. The proper authorities of the two countries shall agree together 
upon the proofs to be furnished in the cases contemplated in Articles 
4, 5, 6, 7, and the conditions under which the said articles shall apply 
to injured workmen or their dependants not residing in either France 
or Italy. 

They shall at the same time, draw up detailed rules and regulations 
necessary for the execution of this agreement. 

14. This agreement shall come into force on a day to be agreed 
upon by the two states after its promulgation in accordance with their 
respective laws. 

Except in the case contemplated in the Convention of 15th April, 
1904, this agreement shall remain in force for five years. The two 
contracting parties shall be mutually bound to give one year's notice 
of their intention to terminate the agreement at the conclusion of this 
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period. In the absence of such notice, the agreement shall be renewed 
from year to year, for the term of one year, by tacit consent. 

15. If one of the two contracting parties shall have announced its 
intention of withdrawing from the agreement, the agreement shall 
continue to have full force, as far as concerns the rights of injured 
persons or their representatives, against their employers in respect of 
all accidents occurring before the expiration of the agreement. Not- 
withstanding, it shall cease to have effect on its expiration as far as 
concerns the duties devolving upon the consular authorities and the 
obligations or functions of the National Funds of the two coimtries, 
except as regards settlement of accounts then current and the distribu- 
tion of annuities, the capital value of which they may have received 
previously. 

Schedule 

Annual Premiums of Insur- 
ance Payable in respect 
of each 1,000 frs. paid in 
wages. 

Industrial undertakings in general 4.98 

Mines 12.36 

Quarries 10.02 

Brick Works 4.62 

Iron and Steel Works 3.50 

Metal Works (other than iron and steel) , scientific instruments, 

musical instruments 1.14 

Scientific Instruments 1.38 

Metal Works (other than iron and steel) 0.96 

Chemical Industries 4.26 

Gas and Water , 3.30 

Building Operations 6.96 

Special for Chimney-sweeping 5.82 

(An ecomonic and legal classification peculiar s ~ -^ 
p ^ J. ^ a j to Germany, corresponding to the ordinary i ' 

riva e < division of industries into great, medium ( ' 

Street j ,n ) 4.20 

^ and small) ' 

Freight, Warehousing, Cartage 9.84 

Cartage 14.46 

Inland Navigation 18.30 
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CONVENTION BETWEEN FRANCE AND LUXEMBURG 
RELATING TO COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES RE- 
SULTING FROM INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 
SIGNED ON THE 27TH OF JUNE, 1906 i 

1. Subjects of the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg meeting with in- 
dustrial accidents in France and likewise their dependants, shall enjoy 
the compensations and guarantees granted to French subjects by the 
legislation in force relating to compensation for industrial accidents. 

Reciprocally, French subjects meeting with industrial accidents in 
Luxemburg, and likewise their dependents, shall enjoy the compensa- 
tion and guarantees granted to subjects of the Grand-Duchy of Lux- 
emburg by the legislation in force relating to compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents. 

2. Notwithstanding, an exception to this rule shall be made if the 
persons in question were sent out of their own country temporarily, 
and occupied for less than the six months last past on the territory of 
that one of the two contracting states where the accident occurred, but 
were taking part in an undertaking established within the territory of 
the other. In such case the persons interested shall have a right only 
to the compensation and guarantees provided by the legislation of the 
latter state. 

The same rule shall apply to persons attached to transport under- 
takings, and employed intermittently, whether regularly or not, in the 
country other than that where the undertaking is domiciled. 

3. The exemptions allowed as regards stamps, records and registra- 
tion, and the free delivery stipulated for by the legislation of the 
Grand-Duchy relating to industrial accidents, are hereby extended to 
proofs, certificates and documents contemplated by the legislation in 
question which ha^'e to be drawn up and delivered in pursuance of 
the French law. 

Reciprocally, the exemptions allowed and free delivery stipulated for 
by the French legislation are hereby extended to proofs, certificates 
and documents contemplated by the legislation in question which have 
to be drawn up and delivered in pursuance of the law of the Grand- 
Duchy of Luxemburg. 

4. The French authorities and the authorities of the Grand- Duchy 
of Luxemburg shall lend each other mutual assistance with a view to 
facilitating reciprocally the execution of the law relating to industrial 
accidents. 

5. The present Treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications ex- 
changed at Paris as soon as possible. 

1 Source. — Bulletin of the International Labour Office, Eng. Edition, Vol. II. 
p. 4. 
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The Treaty shall come into force in France and in the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg one month after it has been published in the two coun- 
tries in accordance with the forms prescribed by their respective laws. 

It shall remain in force until the expiration of one year from the day 
after it shall have been denounced by one or the other of the contract- 
ing parties. In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Treaty and affixed their seals thereto. 

Drawn up in duplicate at Paris, 27th June, 1906. 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION RESPECTING THE PRO- 
HIBITION OF NIGHT-WORK FOR WOMEN IN IN- 
DUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT! 

Signed by Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 

Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, Holland, 

Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland 

Sept. 26, 1916 

Became Effective January, 1912 

Art. 1. — Night work in industrial employment shall be prohibited 
for all women without distinction of age, with the exceptions herein- 
after provided for. 

The present Convention shall apply to all industrial undertakings in 
which more than ten men or women are employed; it shall not in any 
case apply to undertakings in which only the members of the family 
are employed. 

It is incumbent upon each contracting state to define the term "in- 
dustrial undertakings." The definition shall in every case include 
mines and quarries and also industries in which articles are manu- 
factured and materials transformed: as regards the latter, the laws of 
each individual country shall define the line of division which separates 
industry from agriculture and commerce. 

Art. 2. — The night rest provided for in the preceding article shall 
be a period of at least 11 consecutive hours; within these 11 hours shall 
be compromised the intervals between 10 in the evening and 5 in the 
morning. 

In those states, however, where the night-work of adult women 
employed in industrial occupations is not as yet regulated, the period 
of uninterrupted rest may provisionally, and for a maximum period of- 
three years, be limited to 10 hours. 

1 Source. — Bulletin of the International Labour OlBce, Eng. Edition, Vol. I, 
1906. Pages 272-275. 
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Art. 3.— The prohibition of night-work may be suspended— 

(1) In cases of "force majeure" when in any undertaking there occurs 
an interruption of work which it was impossible to foresee and which 
is not of a periodic character. 

(2) In cases where the work has to do with raw materials or ma- 
terials in course of treatment which are subject to rapid deterioration, 
when such night-work is necessary to preserve the said materials from 
certain loss. 

Art. 4.— In those industries which are influenced by the seasons, and 
in all undertakings in the case of exceptional circumstances, the period 
of the uninterrupted night rest may be reduced to 10 hours on sixty 
days of the year. 

Art. 5. — It is incumbent upon each of the contracting states to take 
the administrative measures necessary to ensure the strict execution 
of the terms of the present convention within their respective ter- 
ritories. 

Each Government shall communicate to the others through the 
diplomatic channel the laws and regulations which exist or shall here- 
after come into force in their country with regard to the subject matter 
of the present Convention, as well as the periodical reports on the 
manner in which the said laws and regulations are applied. 

Art. 6. — The present Convention shall only apply to a colony, pos- 
session or protectorate when a notice to this effect shall have been 
given on its behalf by the Government of the Mother Country to the 
Swiss Federal Council. 

Such Government when notifying the adhesion of a colony, posses- 
sion or protectorate shall have the power to declare that the Convention 
shall not apply to such categories of native labour as it would be 
impossible to supervise. 

Art. 7. — In extra-European states, as well as in colonies, possessions 
or protectorates, when the climate or the condition of the native popu- 
lation shall require it, the period of the uninterrupted night rest may 
be shorter than the minima laid down in the present Convention pro- 
vided that compensatory rests are accorded during the day. 

Art. 8. — The present Convention shall be ratified and the ratifica- 
tions deposited with the Swiss Federal Council by December 31, 1908, 
at the latest. 

A record of this deposit shall be drawn up of which one certified 
copy shall be transmitted to each of the contracting states through the 
diplomatic channel. 

The present Convention shall come into force two years after the 
date on which the record of deposits is closed. 
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The time limit for the coming into operation of the present Conven- 
tion is extended from two to ten years in case of — 

(1) Manufactories of raw sugar from beet. 

(2) Wool combing and weaving. 

(3) Open mining operations, when climatic conditions stop opera- 
tions for at least four months every year. 

Art. 9. — The States non-signatories to the present convention shall 
be allowed to declare their adhesion to it by an act addressed to the 
Swiss Federal Council, who will bring it to the notice of each of the 
other contracting states. 

Art. 10. — ^The time limits laid down in article 8 for the coming into 
force of the present convention shall be calculated in the case of non- 
signatory states as well as of colonies, possessions or protectorates, 
from the date of their adhesion. 

Art. 11. — It shall not be possible for the signatory states, or the 
states, colonies, possessions or protectorates who may subsequently 
adhere, to denounce the present Convention before the expiration of 
twelve years from the date on which the record of the deposit of ratifi- 
cations is closed. 

Thenceforward the Convention may be denounced from year to year. 

The denunciation will only take effect after the lapse of one year, 
from the time when written notice has been given to the Swiss Federal 
Council by the Government of the mother country. The Federal 
Council shall communicate the denunciation immediately to the Gov- 
ernment of each of the other contracting states. 

The denunciation shall only be operative as regards the state, colony 
possession or protectorate, on whose behalf it has been notified. 

In witness whereof the Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
Convention. 

Done at Berne this twenty-sixth day of September, nineteen hundred 
and six, in a single copy, which shall be kept in the archives of the 
Swiss Confederation, and one copy of which, duly certified, shall be 
delivered to each of the contracting states through the diplomatic 
channel. 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION RESPECTING THE PRO- 
HIBITION OF THE USE OF WHITE (YELLOW) PHOS- 
PHORUS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MATCHES ^ 

His Majesty, the German Emperor, King of Prussia; His Majesty 
the King of Italy; His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Luxem- 

1 Source. — Bulletin of the International Labour Office. English Edition, Vol. I, 
1906. Pages 275-277. 
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burg, Duke of Nassau; Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands; 
the Swiss Federal Council, 

Desiring to facilitate the development of the industrial protection 
of workpeople by the adoption of common provisions, 

Have resolved to conclude with this object a convention respecting 
the use of white (yellow) phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, 
and have appointed the following to be their plenipotentiaries, that 
is to say: — 

His Majesty the German Emperor, King of Prussia; His Excellency 
M. Alfred von Bulow, his Chamberlain and "Conseiller intime actuel," 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne; M. Cas- 
par, Director of the Imperial Home Office; M. Frick, "Counseiller 
intime superieur de gouvernement" and "Counseiller Rapporteur" at 
the Prussian Ministry of Commerce and of Industry; M. Eckardt, 
Councillor of Legation and "Conseiller Rapporteur" at the Imperial 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

His Majesty the King of Denmark: M. Henrik Vedel, Head of De- 
partment at Ministry of the Interior. 

The President of the French Republic: His Excellency M. Paul 
Revoil, Ambassador at Berne; M. Arthur Fontaine, Director of the 
Labour Department of the Ministry of Commerce, Industry and 
Labour. 

His Majesty the King of Italy: His Excellency Count Roberto Mag- 
liani di Villar San Marco, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Berne; Professor Giovanni Montemartini, Director of 
the Labour Department of the Royal Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Luxemburg, Duke of Nas- 
sau: M. Henri Neuman, Councillor of State. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands: Count de Rechteren 
Limpurg Almelo, Her Chamberlain, Minister Resident at Berne; Dr. 
L. H. W. Regout, Member of the First Chamber of the State General. 

The Swiss Federal Council: M. Emil Frey, Ex-Federal Councillor 
Dr. Franz Kaufmann, Head of the Industrial Section of the Federal 
Department of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture; M. Adrien La- 
chenal, Ex-Federal Councillor, Deputy of the Council of States; M. 
Joseph Schobinger, National Councillor; M. Henri Scherrer, National 
Councillor; M. John Syz, President of the Swiss Association of Spin- 
ners, Weavers and Twisters ; 

Who, after having communicated their full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed Upon the following articles : 
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Art. 1. — The High Contracting Parties bind themsel^'es to prohibit 
n their respective territories the manufacture, importation, and sale 
)f matches which contain white (yellow) phosphorus. 

Art. 2. — It is incumbent upon each of the contracting states to take 
;he administrati^'e measures necessary to ensure the strict execution 
jf the terms of the present Convention within their respective ter- 
•itories. 

Each Government shall communicate to the others through the diplo- 
natic channel the laws and regulations which exist or shall hereafter 
3ome into force in their country with regard to the subject matter of 
;he present Convention, as well as the reports on the manner in which 
;he said laws and regulations are applied. 

Art. 3. — The present Convention shall apply only to a colony, pos- 
session or protectorate when a notice to this effect shall have been 
pven on its behalf by the Government of the Mother country to the 
Swiss Federal Council. 

Art. 4. — The present Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifi- 
jations deposited with the Swiss Federal Council by December 31, 
L908, at the latest. 

A record of the deposit shall be drawn up, oS which one certified 
3opy shall be transmitted to each of the contracting states through the 
liplomatic channel. 

The present convention shall come into force three years after the 
iate on which the record of the deposit is closed. 

Art. 5. — The state non-signatories to the present convention shall 
36 allowed to declare their adhesion by an act addressed to the Swiss 
Federal Council, who will bring it to the notice of each of the other 
jontracting states. 

The time limit laid down in Article 4 for the coming into force of the 
Dresent Convention is extended in the case of the non-signatory states, 
IS well as of their colonies, possessions or protectorates, to five years, 
counting from the date of the notification of their adhesion. 

Art. 6. — It shall not be possible for the signatory states, or the 
states, colonies, possessions or protectorates who may subsequently 
adhere, to denounce the present Convention before the expiration of 
ive years from the date on which the record of the deposit of ratifica- 
tions is closed. 

Thenceforward the Convention may be denounced from year to year. 

The denunciation will only take effect after the lapse of one year 
:rom the time when written notice has been given to the Swiss Federal 
[Council by the Government concerned, or, in the case of a colony, 
possession or protectorate, by the Government of the mother country ; 
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the Federal Council shall communicate the denunciation immediately 
to the Governments of each of the other contracting states. 

The denunciation shall only be operative as regards the state, colony, 
possession or protectorate on whose behalf it has been notified. 

In witness whereof the Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
Convention. 

Done at Berne this twentj'-sixth day of September, nineteen hundred 
and six, in a single copy which shall be kept in the archives of the 
Swiss Federation, and one copy of which duly certified shall be de- 
livered to each of the contracting powers through the diplomatic 
channels. 

Voeu 

At the moment of the proceeding to the signature of the Convention 
on the Night-Work of Women the Delegates of Denmark, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Sweden and Switzerland, convinced of the utility of assuring the great- 
est possible unity to the regulations which will be issued in conformity 
with the present Convention, express the desire that the various ques- 
tions connected with the said Convention which may have been left 
doubtful by the samfi, may be, by one or several of the contracting 
parties, submitted to the consideration of a Commission on which 
each co-signatory State would be represented by a delegate or by a 
delegate and assistant-delegates. 

This Commission would have a purely consultative character. In no 
circumstances would it be able to undertake any inquiry into or to 
interfere in any way in the administrative or other acts of the States. 

The Commission would make a report which would be communicated 
to the contracting States on the questions submitted to it. 

The Commission could further be called upon — 

(1) To give its opinion as to the equivalent provisions on condition 
of which the adhesion of extra-European States as well as possessions, 
colonies, protectorates might be accepted in cases where the climate 
or the condition of the natives may necessitate modifications in the 
details of the Convention. 

(2) Without prejudice to the initiative of each contracting State 
to serve as an instrument for a preliminary exchange of views, in cases 
where the High Contracting Parties are- in agreement, as to the utility 
of convening new conferences on the subject of the condition of the 
working classes. 

The Commission would meet at the demand of one of the contracting 
States, but not more than once a year, except in the case of an agree- 
ment between the contracting States for a supplementary meeting 
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owing to exceptional circumstances. It would meet in each of the 
capitals of the European contracting States successively and in alpha- 
betical order. 

It would be understood that the contracting States would reserve to 
themselves the right of submitting to arbitration, in conformity with 
Article 16 of the Convention of the Hague, the questions which may 
be praised by the Convention of to-day's date; even if they had been 
the subject of an expression of opinion by the Commission. 

The Delegates mentioned above request the Swiss Government 
(who agree) to be good enough, until the closing of the record of 
deposit of ratifications of the Convention to continue the negotiations 
for the adhesion of the present Voeu of the States whose delegates have 
not signed it. 

The Voeu will be converted into a Convention by the Contracting 
states, through the agency of the Swiss Government, as soon as it shall 
have received the concurrence of all the States signatories to the Con- 
vention. 

Berne, September 26, 1906. 

CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND 

FRANCE CONCERNING THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

SIGNED AT LONDON, 20TH OCTOBER, 1906. 

(TREATY SERIES NO. 3, 1907. CD. 3300.) 

(EXTRACT) 1 

RECRUITMENT OF NATIVE LABOURERS 

XXXI. — Recruiting License 

1. No vessel shall recruit native labourers in the New Hebrides, 
including the Banks and Torres Islands, unless she sails under the flag 
of one of the two Signatory Powers, and unless she is provided with a 
recruiting license issued by the High Commissioner representing the 
Signatory Powers under whose flag the vessel is sailing, or by his 
Delegate. 

2. In the case of professional recruiters, the recruiting license shall 
only be issued on the deposit of £80, as security, with the agent ap- 
pointed by the High Commissioner, whose duty it will be to issue the 
recruiting license, or by his. Delegate. 

3. The High Commissioners shall inform one another every month 
of the recruiting licenses which they have issued. The same rule shall 
apply to their Delegates. 

4. The recruiting licenses shall be valid for one year only. 

1 Source. — Bulletin of the International Labour Office. English Edition, 
Vol. 2, 1907, pages 345 to 350. 
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XXXII. — Register of Engagements 

All masters of recruiting vessels shall keep a register of engagements, 
in which there shall be entered without delay the name, sex, identifica- 
tion marks, the name of the tribe, place of recruiting, and place of 
destination of every native recruited, the name of the employer, the 
length of the engagement, the sum agreed on by way of premium and 
wages, and the amount of the advance paid to the nati^•e at the time 
of engagement. 

XXXIII. — Engagement of Women and Children 

1. Women shall only be engaged: 

If they are married, with the consent of their husbands ; 

If they are unmarried, with the consent of the head of the tribe. 

2. Children shall only be engaged if they are of a certain minimum 
height, to be fixed by the Resident Commissioners jointly. 

XXXIV. — Length of Engagements 

1. No engagements shall be concluded for more than three years. 

2. They shall date from the day the labourer lands in the island 
where he is to be employed, but the time spent on board ship by the 
labourer shall count for wages. 

XXXV. — Deaths on Board Recruiting Vessels 

1. A report in duplicate on every death occurring on board a 
recruiting ^'essel shall be drawn up immediately by the master. Such 

, report shall describe the circumstances under which the death occurred. 

2. Within twenty-four hours an inventory in duplicate shall also 
be drawn up of the effects left on board by the deceased. The amount 
of wages to which the labourer is entitled from the day of engagement 
to the day of his death shall be stated in this inventory. 

3. The master shall, on arrival, transmit to the competent au- 
thority a copy of the report and the inventory, as well as the objects 
and articles of value belonging to the deceased and the premium and 
wages to which he was entitled. 

The second copy of the report and the inventory shall be annexed 
to the register of engagements. 

XXXVI. — Sickness of Labourers on Landing 

E\'ery native recruited who, on landing, if found to be in such a 
state of health as to incapacitate him for the work for which he was 
engaged, shall be cared for at the expense of the recruiter, and the time 
spent in hospital and the time during which he is unable to work shall 
be included in the term of engagement. 
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XXXVII. — Delivery of Labourers to Their Employers 

A recruiter who is acting as an agent for other persons cannot divest 
himself of his responsibility for the natives whom he has engaged 
until the signature of the employer has been affixed to the register of 
engagements opposite the name of the labourer. 

XXXVIII. — Submission of Registers of Engagements on 

Arrival 

1. Within twenty-four hours of their arrival, all masters of recruit- 
ing vessels shall be obliged to present their register of engagements for 
signature by the competent person. 

2. If irregularities are detected in the operations of the recruiter 
or in the keeping of the register of engagements, an official report shall 
be immediately drawn up by the person to whom the register has been 
submitted. This report shall be sent without delay to the competent 
authority. 

The same course shall be followed if the register is not produced 
within the prescribed period. 

XXXIX. — Notification of Engagements 

Every engagement of a native labourer shall be notified by his 
employer within three days from the date of landing. 

The notification shall be made to the Resident Commissioner, to 
whose jurisdiction the employer is subject, or to the person appointed 
for the purpose. 

2. The notification shall be registered, and the contract shall be 
signed by the Resident ^Commissioner, or by the person appointed for 
the purpose. 

The two Resident Commissioners shall communicate to each other 
every month a list of notifications of engagements received by them, 
or by the persons appointed for the purpose. 

XL. — Re-Engagement 

1. At the termination of the period of his engagement the labourer 
shall not enter into a fresh engagement — if he has not been previously 
sent home — ^without an authority in writing from the Resident Com- 
missioner entitled to receive the notification of engagement, or from, 
the person appointed for the purpose. 

2. The authority shall only be given after the native has been 
examined in the presence of the employer, two non-native witnesses, 
and two witnesses, selected as far as possible from the same tribe as 
the labourer, and if the latter, of his own free will, declares that he 
wishes to re-engage. 
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3. No re-engagement shall exceed the term of one year. It shall 
be renewable on the same conditions. 

XLI. — Records of Engagements 

1. Every employer shall keep posted up to date a separate record 
for each labourer in his service. 

2. There shall be entered in this record the name and sex of the 
labourer, the identification marks, the name of the tribe, the place 
and date of recruiting, the name of the recruiter, the name of the vessel 
and the duration and conditions of his engagement, as stipulated in 
the contract. 

The days of absence from work on account of illness shall be entered 
by the employer in the record, and also any other days of absence. 

XLII. — Additional Periods of Work 

1. Time lost through absence without good cause shall be added 
to the term of the engagement. 

2. A labourer may further be retained after his term of engagement 
expires as a punishment for breaches of discipline to which he has 
been duly sentenced. In such case, the additional period of labour 
shall not exceed two months for each year of engagement. 

XLIII. — ^Transfer of Engagements 

1. No transfer of a contract of engagement shall be permitted 
unless freely accepted by the labourer and authorized by the Resident 
Commissioner entitled to receive the notification of engagement, or by 
the person appointed for the purpose. 

2. If the transfer is between British subjects or French citizens, 
the authority shall be jointly given by the two Resident Commis- 
sioners. 

XLIV. — Duties of Employers 

1. Employers must treat their labourers with kindness. They shall 
refrain from all violence towards them. 

2. They must supply them with sufficient food, according to the 
custom of the country, including rice, at least once a day, as part of 
their meals. 

The Resident Commissioners shall fix jointly the amount of rice to 
be supplied to the labourers. 

3. Employers must further provide their labourers with adequate 
shelter, the necessary clothing, and medical care in case of illness. 

XLV. — Working Hours 

1. Labourers shall not be obliged to work except between sunrise 
and sunset. 
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2. They shall have daily, at the time of their mid-day meal, at 
east one clear hour of rest. 

3. Except for domestic duties and the care of animals, labourers 
ihall not be obliged to work on Sundays. 

XL VI. — Payment of Wages 

1. Wages shall be paid exclusively in cash. 

2. Payment shall be made, either before a person appointed for the 
mrpose by the Resident Commissioner entitled to receive the notifica- 
ion of engagement, or, failing this, in the presence of two non-native 
vitnesses, who shall certify the payment in the record above referred 
;o by affixing their signatures by the side of that of the employer. 

3. When it is obviously impossible for an employer to make use of 
;he method of verification, he shall himself be authorized by the 
!ompetent Resident Commissioner, or by the person appointed for the 
jurpose, to enter the payment of the wages in the record. 

4. Whenever the record does not show the rate of wages agreed 
ipon at the time of the engagement, the rate shall be taken to be 10s. 
I month, and the employer shall not be allowed to produce evidence 
.0 show that a lower rate had been agreed upon. 

XL VII. — Deposit of Wages 

1. Part of the wages may be deposited by the employers with the 
Resident Commissioner entitled to receive the notification of engage- 
nent, or the person appointed for the purpose, to be paid subsequently 
.0 the labourer, either during the term of engagement or at the expira- 
ion of such term, according as he desires. 

The free consent of the labourer must be given before any part of 
lis wages can be so dealt with. 

2. The Resident Commissioner or the person appointed for the 
jurpose may at any time order the retention and deposit of part of the 
abourer's salary. 

XL VI 1 1 . — Punishments 
Any labourer who has given his employer just cause of complaint in 
■espect of his conduct or work may, at the instance of his employer, 
)e punished by the Resident Commissioner concerned or the person 
ippointed for the purpose, by the imposition of extra work, by a fine, 
)y prolongation of the term of engagement, within the limits provided 
n Article XLIL, or by a summary punishment not exceeding one 
nonth's imprisonment. 

XLIX. — Absence Without Good Cause 

1. Any labourer who without permission leaves his employer shall 
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be liable in like manner to one of the summary punishments prescribed 
by the preceding Article, and shall be sent back to his employer to 
finish his term of engagement. 

2. No one shall receive or employ or take on board any vessel a 
labourer who has left his employer without permission. 

L. — Death During Engagement 

In the event of the death of a labourer, the employer shall be subject 
to the same obligations as those imposed by Article XXXV., on masters 
of recruiting vessels. 

LI. — Repatriation 

1. Every labourer who has completed his term of engagement shall 
be returned to his home at the first convenient opportunity by and at 
the expense of his employer. 

2. Such labourer shall be taken back to the place where he was 
recruited, or, if this is impossible, to the nearest place thereto, from 
which the labourer can without danger rejoin his tribe. 

3. In the case of unjustifiable delay exceeding one month in return- 
ing a labourer, the Resident Commissioner concerned, or the person 
appointed for the purpose, shall provide, at the expense of his em- 
ployer, for the return of the labourer to his home at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

4. In the case of persistent ill-treatment of a labourer, the Resident 
Commissioner concerned shall have the right, after two written warn- 
ings addressed to the employer, to cancel the contract and provide for 
the return home of the labourer at the employer's expense. 

5. The Resident Commissioner concerned may in like manner 
cancel the contract and return a labourer to his home if the labourer 
did not freely consent to the engagement, or if he did not clearly 
understand and freely accept the terms of the engagement. In that 
case the expenses of returning him to his home shall be borne by the 
recruiter. 

LII. — Register of Repatriation 

1. The names of labourers returned to their homes shall be entered 
on a register kept by the master of the vessel, in a similar form to that 
prescribed by Article XXXII., for keeping the register of engagements. 

2. The signature of the employer upon the register shall prove that 
the labourer who is to be returned to his home has been handed over to 
the master of the vessel. 

3. The master shall enter in the register the date when the native 
so to be returned to his home was put on shore, and shall mention the 
exact spot where he was landed. 
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4. The rules prescribed by Article XXXVIII. with regard to the 
submission and signature of the register of engagements shall be ap- 
plicable to the register of repatriation. 

LIII. — Death During the Return Passage 

In the event of the death of a labourer occurring during the return 
passage, the master of the vessel shall proceed as prescribed by Article 
XXXV. 

LIV. — Powers of Control 

1. The High Commissioners, the Resident Commissioners, and the 
persons appointed by them for the purpose, shall have, with regard to 
their respective nationals, the right to employ any method of enquirj"- 
which may be necessary to ensure, as far as the recruiting and engage- 
ment of native labourers are concerned, the execution of the present 
Convention. 

Emploj'ers shall be bound, for this purpose, to produce any labourer 
at the request of the competent authority. 

2. A report shall be drawn up with regard to any irregularity or 
breach of regulations which may be discovered, and shall be forwarded 
without delay to the competent authority. The report shall be "prima 
facie" evidence of the facts stated therein. 

LV. — Short Engagements and Employment of Native 
Labourers Without Engagement 

1. Non-natives may employ natives without restriction provided 
that they are not engaged for more than three months, with the option 
of renewal, and provided that they are not removed to an island more 
than 10 miles from the island of their tribe. 

2. They may, in any case, employ without restriction natives who 
are known to have served non-natives for at least five years, and who 
are familiar with a European language or the vernacular in use be- 
tween non-natives and natives. 

LVI. — Penalties 

1. Any infringement by non-natives of the terms of the present 
Convention regarding the recruiting and engagement of native labour- 
ers shall be punishable by a fine of from 4s. to £20, and by imprison- 
ment of from one day to one month, or by either of the above penalties. 

2. Damages may also be awarded to labourers for any injury 
suffered by them. 

3. The Joint Court shall inflict the penalties and assess the dam- 
ages. 

4. In the event of a conviction on a serious charge, or for a second 
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offence, the recruiting license, as well as the right of engaging labourers, 
may be withdrawn for a period not exceeding two years by the High 
Commissioner for the country to which the recruiter or employer 
belongs. 

CONVENTION CONCLUDED BETWEEN ITALY AND 
FRANCE RESPECTING THE TREATMENT OF FOR- 
EIGNERS MEETING WITH INDUSTRIAL ACCI- 
DENTS. RATIFIED ON JUNE 4TH, 1907, 
AND APPROVED BY ROYAL DECREE 
DATED JUNE 30TH, 1907 ^ 
Note. — As regards the execution of Article 14, it is hereby agreed 
that Articles 1, 2 and 3 shall come into force three months after their 
promulgation in both countries. 

As regards Articles 10, it is to be understood that neither country 
can be held bound to make any advances in respect to costs in pro- 
ceedings or applications to be heard in the other country. 

Schedule 

Annual Re-Insuranoe Premium 
on 1,000 Francs Wages. 
Industrial occupations in general 4.98 

Mines 12.36 

Quarries 10.02 

Manufacture of glass, ceramic goods, brick works 3.24 

Manufacture of glass 1.38 

Manufacture of ceramic goods 1.32 

Brick works 4.62 

Iron and steel works 3.60 

Metal works (other than iron and steel) , scientific and musical 

instruments 1.14 

Metal works (other than iron and steel) 0.96 

Scientific instrument works 1.38 

Musical instrument works 0.78 

Chemical industries 4.26 

Gas and water undertakings 3.30 

Textile industry 0.78 

Flax, hemp, jute and other fibre works 1.08 

Silk works 0.30 

Silk textile industry (excluding flax, hemp, jute, etc.) 0.78 

Textile industry (excluding silk) 0.78 

Paper and typographical works 1.62 

Manufacture and preparation of paper 2.46 

I Bulletin of the International Labour Office, English Edition. 
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Manufacture of paper 4.98 

Preparation of paper 0.54 

Typographical works 0.36 

Leather and cloth industry 0.96 

Leather works 2.46 

Clothing works 0.42 

Wood works 3.06 

Preparation of articles of food, slaughter houses, preparation 

of tobacco 0.66 

Preparation of articles of food 1.44 

Slaughter houses 0.96 

Preparation of tobacco 0.12 

Mills, manufacture of sugar, distillers, brewers and malting 

houses 6.00 

Mills 7.32 

Manufacture of sugar 5.34 

Distillers 4.62 

Breweries and malting houses 6.06 

Building operations 6.96 

Special for chimney sweeping 5.82 

'(An economic and legal classification peculiar" 
to Germany, corresponding to the ordinary 
division of industries into great, medium and 
small.) 

Forwarding undertakings, warehousing 9.84 

Carting Department warehouses 7.26 

Cartage 14.46 

Navigation — 

Inland 18.30 

Sea ; 14.22 

Naval Administration 2.94 

Military 1.20 

Posts and telegraphs administration 4.62 

TREATY BETWEEN THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND THE 
NETHERLANDS RELATING TO ACCIDENT INSUR- 
ANCE, 27TH AUGUST, 1907 i 

(German Reichsgesetzblatt, 1907, No. 50, p. 763) 
Undertakings to which the accident insurance laws of the two con- 
tracting states apply and which are domiciled within the territory of 
one State and carry on business also within the territory of the other, 
shall, subject to the exceptions contemplated in Articles 2 and 3 be 
1 Bulletin of the International Labour Office, English Edition. 
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State railways 
Private " 
Street " 



7.92 

J. 6.54 

4.20 



subject, in respect of business carried on within the territory of either 
State, exclusively to the accident insurance laws of the State. 

Where, in accordance with the preceding paragraph, an undertaking 
carried on business outside the territory of one State subject to the 
insiu-ance laws of the other, such undertaking shall be held to be an 
undertaking within the meaning of the said laws. Further regulations 
for the enforcement of this Treaty shall be drawn up independently 
by each State according to the needs of their respective systems of 
accident insurance. In Germany the said regulations shall be drawn 
up by the Imperial Chancellor or an authority designated by him, and 
in the Netherlands by the department having authority for the time 
being. The regulations so drawn up shall be communicated to the 
two Governments. 

2. In the case of transport undertakings carrying on operations 
across the frontier, the accident insurance laws of the country where 
the undertaking is domiciled shall alone apply in respect of the travel- 
hng staff, regardless of the extent of the operations carried on in the 
two respective countries. The travelling staff shall remain subject to 
the said insurance laws also in respect of other classes of employment 
carried on on behalf of such transport undertakings outside their 
country of domicile. 

3. Persons employed in a department of any kind of undertaking 
where insurance is compulsory under the laws of their own couiitry, 
shall, on being transferred to work in the other country, remain in 
respect of all branches of their employment in the said country, for 
the first six months of such employment, subject exclusively to the 
accident insurance laws- of the country where the firm is domiciled, 
provided that the rules contained in Article 2 shall not be affected 
thereby. If the employment in the said country is interrupted for a 
period not exceeding 30 days, such period shall be included in the six 
months' limit. If the period during which the employment is inter- 
rupted exceeds 30 days, the course of the six months shall be held to 
be broken off, and, on the resumption of employment in the said coun- 
try, a new term of six months shall be held to begin. In applying the 
preceding rules, account shall not be taken of any period before this 
Treaty comes into force. 

4. Where the accident insurance laws of one country are applicable, 
the rules contained in such laws for proving claims thereunder in x^- 
spect of accidents occurring outside the realm, shall apply, by analog, 
to compensation claims made in pursuance of the laws of the other 
country in respect of an accident occurring in such country. 

5. In administering the accident insurance laws the proper au- 
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thorities shall give each other mutual assistance in determining the 
facts of any case. 

Where, in dealing with an accident insurance case, the authorities of 
one country deem it necessary to procure the sworn depositions of 
witnesses and experts in the other country, a request to this effect duly 
submitted through diplomatic channels shall be acceded to. The au- 
thorities instructed by the Government of the said country or having 
jurisdiction without such instructions shall summon the witnesses or 
experts by official action and, if necessary, use such means of com- 
pulsion as are prescribed in the case of similar proceedings in their own 
country. 

6. Rules in force in one country relating to exemptions from stamp 
duties and fees in the case of accident insurance business, shall apply 
by analogy in respect of the administration in such country of the 
accident insurance laws of the other. 

7. Manufacturers shall not be required to pay higher contributions 
or premiums in respect of the accident insurance of one country for 
the reason that their undertakings are domiciled in the other. 

8. The provisions of Articles 4-7 shall apply to undertakings subject 
to the accident insurance laws of one of the two countries, c\-en in 
cases where the conditions set forth in Article 1 do not obtain. 

9. The terms of this Treaty shall apply by analogy to those officials 
of the German Empire, of a German Federated State, or of a German 
group of parishes (Kommunalverband) who are employed in under- 
takings in which insurance is compulsory, but who are, notwithstand- 
ing, entitled to accident benefit within the meaning of German legisla- 
tion, instead of being insured under the German system of accident 
insurance. 

10. Where, in administering the accident insurance laws of one 
country, it is necessary to calculate the value of wages expressed in 
terms of the currency of the other country, such conversion shall be 
effected by taking as a general basis an average rate of exchange, which 
shall be determined by each of the two Governments for the purposes 
of the administration of the law in their respective countries and 
which shall be communicated by each Government to the other. 

11. This Treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications exchanged as 
soon as possible. The Treaty shall come into force one month after the 
first day of the month following the exchange of ratifications. 

Notice of withdrawal from the Treaty may be given by either party 
at any time, and the Treaty shall expire on the conclusion of the 
calendar year next following such notice. 

Liabilities in respect of accidents occurring before this Treaty comes 
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into force, shall continue thereafter to be fulfilled by the insurance 
institution wherein the branch in question of the undertaking was 
formerly insured. Similarly, on the expiration of this Treaty, liabilities 
in respect of accidents which occurred while the Treaty was in force, 
shall continue to be fulfilled by the previous insurance institution. 

In witness whereof the plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty in 
duplicate and set their seals thereto. 
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CONVENTION BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR OF THE TRANS- 
VAAL AND THE PORTUGUESE PROVINCES OF MO- 
ZAMBIQUE. (Dated 1st. APRIL 1909. Cd. 4587)1 

EXTRACT 
PART I.— MATTERS CONCERNING NATIVES 

1. Under this Convention the Government of the Province will 
permit recruiting within the territories under its direct administration 
of native labourers for the mining industries of the Transvaal: Provided 
that such permission will not be effective within areas the natives of 
which are subject to obUgations under local laws at present in force 
or under legal contracts now existing with the Government of the 
Province, if those obligations would be interfered with by any recruit- 
ing operations. 

2. Except in so far as may be in conflict with this Convention, 
recruiting operations shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
at present in force in the Province; but the Government of the Province 
may alter the said regulations, subject however, to agreement between 
the two Governments whenever such alteration affects recruiting 
operations. 

3. The Government of the Province reserves the right to prohibit 
recruiting by or allotment to a Transvaal employer who, upon a joint 
investigation by representatives of each Government, may be found 
to have failed, in some substantial respect or persistently after warning, 
to comply with the obligations imposed by this Convention or by any 
regulation in force in the Province not inconsistent with this Con- 
vention. In the event of the representatives of both Governments 
not being able to agree, they shall appoint an umpire, whose findings 
shall be final. 

4. Every license to recruit native labourers shall be granted by the 
Government of the Province. 

Each applicant for a recruiting license shall be made through the 
Intendent of Emigration at Lourenco Marques, and no application 
shall be granted unless it be accompanied by a certificate from the 
Transvaal Secretary of Native Affairs to the effect that the Transvaal 
Government supports the appUcation, and that it is made on behalf 
of an employer or employers of labour connected with the mining 
industries of the Transvaal. 



1 Bulletin of the International Labour Office, English Edition, 1911, Vol. 6, 
pp. 1-5. 
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Every applicant shall at the time produce a written undertaking 
on his own behalf and on behalf of his employers to fulfill all obliga- 
tions under any regulations in force in the Province or contemplated 
by this Convention. 

The guarantee deposit and license which the recruiter has to pay 
shall not exceed those provided by the Provincial Regulations of the 
18th November, 1897. 

Recruiting licenses shall be issued in respect of any one district, and 
for this purpose the old district boundaries existing in 1907 may be 
followed, but a license issued in respect of one district shall on applica- 
tion be transferred to another without extra charge. 

Recruiting licenses may at any time be cancelled by the Govern- 
ment of the Province in accordance with the Emigration Regulations 
of the Province. 

If at any time after granting of a license the Transvaal Government 
raises any objection against the holder of such a license the Govern- 
ment of the Province agrees to withdraw the license. 

5. Before leaving the Province, every labourer shall be supplied 
with passport available for one year, for which a fee of thirteen shillings 
shall be paid to the Government of the Province by the employer. 
No other fees shall be charged in connection with legally recruited 
natives, except those specified in this Convention. 

6. No labourer shall be engaged in the first instance for a longer 
period than one year, but at the end of the first period he may be 
re-engaged for a further period or periods, but so that such period or 
periods, together with the first period shall not, without the special 
permission of the Portuguese Curator hereinafter referred to, exceed 
two years. 

Any laborer who fails to return to the Province of Mozambique at 
the expiration of his period of service, including any period of re- 
engagement, shall, unless he shall have obtained special permission 
from the Curator be considered a clandestine immigrant for all the 
purposes of this Convention. 

7. The Transvaal Government guarantees that natives will be 
given their discharge at the expiration of the period of contract, 
including any period of re-engagement, and that no pressure shall be 
put on them to renew their contracts . 

8. The Portuguese Curator shall be entitled to receive a fee of 
one shilling and sixpence for every three months or part thereof, in 
respect of every Portuguese native to whom this Convention applies 
and who has been in the Transvaal for more than one year. Such fee 
shall be paid to the Portuguese Curator by the employer. 
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9. A Portuguese official will undertake the duties of Curator for 
Portuguese natives in the Transvaal. 

The Curator shall be the sole official charged with the functions of a 
Consular officer with respect to such natives, and, in addition to the 
powers vested in him by the Regulations now in force in the Province, 
the following powers and duties shall attach to him: — 

(a) to approach the Transvaal authorities with a view to arriving 
at an understanding in matters relating to Portuguese natives residing 
in the Transvaal; 

(b) to collect all fees payable to the Curator under this Convention 
in respect of Portuguese natives in the Transvaal; 

(c) to issue or refuse Portuguese passes to clandestine immigrants; 

(d) to grant or refuse the extension of Portuguese passports to 
Portuguese natives in the Transvaal; 

(e) to promote by all means at his command the registration of 
Portuguese natives in the Transvaal; 

(f) to organize a deposit and transfei agency for moneys belonging 
to Portuguese natives; 

(g) to ascertain the allotment of laborers to the different mines for 
the purpose of recording their places of employment. 

10. The railway charges for natives returning to the Portuguese 
frontier shall be equally favorable with the railway charges made for 
the natives from the Portuguese frontier into the Transvaal. 

11. The following Customs provisions shall apply to goods and 
baggage of native labourers returning from the mining industries of the 
Transvaal, but the details of these provisions may be revised from 
time to time by mutual arrangement: — 

(a) Each native labourer will, subject to the terms of Sub-section 
(b) of this article, be permitted by the Portuguese Customs to carry 
with him into the Province, free of duty and from formal examination, 
up to sixty kilograms (equal to one hundred and thirty-two pounds) 
gross weight of baggage. 

(b) The Portuguese Customs, however, reserve the right to exam- 
ine occasionally and from time to time the baggage carried by the 
said natives, in order to satisfy themselves that no excessive quantities 
of goods for trading purposes are being imported under cover of the 
above privilege. 

(c) In the event of any native, after examination, being found to 
carry goods whereon the duty leviable according to Portuguese 
Tariffs, is more than 2,250 reis (ten shillings), but does not exceed 
2,750 reis (twelve shillings) there shall be collected from the native 
on such goods the difference between 1,687.5 reis (seven shillings 
and sixpence) and the actual duty leviable. 
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(d) No native referred to in this article will be permitted to have 
in his possession merchandise upon which the Portuguese Customs 
duties exceed 2,750 reis (twelve shillings); the bearer of goods the 
duty whereon exceed that amount shall be liable to the penalties 
prescribed by the Portuguese Customs Law and regulations, other 
than the confiscation of such goods; but nothing in this Sub-section 
contained shall be deemed to prevent the confiscation of contraband 
goods, such as dynamite, powder, firearms, fuses and the like, when 
introduced into the Province by any such native. 

(e) It is understood that, for the purpose of the computation of 
duties only such goods as are at the present time liable to duty shall 
be assessed, that is to say, only such goods as by reason of their 
quantity, nature or condition, cannot be considered as personal 
effects of the natives. 

(f) In consideration of the above, the Transvaal Government will 
pay to the Customs of the Province the sum of seven shillings and 
sixpence per head for each and every native labourer of the Province 
returning from the mining industries of the Transvaal. 

12. Subject to the terms of this Convention, every native of 
the Province in the Transvaal must be in possession of a Portuguese 
pass or passport issued by the authorities of the Province. 

Any such native found within the Transvaal without such pass or 
passport shall be considered a clandestine immigrant and shall obtain 
from the Portuguese Curator or his representative a pass for which a 
fee of twenty shilhngs shall be paid. 

13. No Portuguese native in possession of a Portuguese passport 
lawfully issued under this Convention shall be liable to pay native 
tax under the laws of the Transvaal. 

14. This Convention shall not apply to a native who: 

(a) entered the Transvaal from the Province of Mozambique 
prior to the 11th day of October, 1899; and 

(b) has not, since that day, resided continiiously in a labour dis- 
crict in the Transvaal. 

15. No Transvaal pass shall be issued to a Portuguese native who 
fails to produce a Portuguese pass or passport lawfully issued, except 
in districts where the Curator has no representative, in which case 
Transvaal pass officer may issue a pass, but shall send all details to 
the Portuguese Curator in order that the native may be provided with 
Portuguese pass, and the Curator shall collect the amount due from 
the employer (if any) or from the native if he has no employer. 

If, however, the Curator refuses to issue a pass to such a native, 
his Transvaal pass shall forthwith be cancelled in accordance with 
the Transvaal pass regulations. 
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16. Except upon production of a written authority from the 
Portuguese Curator, no pass shall be issued by an official of the 
Transvaal Government: 

(a) to clandestine immigrants who, being in possession of a 
Portuguese pass or passport, desire to be employed otherwise than in 
the mining industries; 

(b) to natives who desire to work for an employer and who did 
not enter the Transvaal after executing a contract in accordance with 
the law in the Province, or who desires to work with a new employer. 

Whenever a Portuguese native is authorized to work for any person 
(not being the employer by whom he was originally engaged in 
accordance with the law in the Province), or whenever a native is 
authorized to work for a new employer, the Portuguese Curator shall 
receive from the employer or native a registration fee of ten shillings. 
When the engagement of native labourers is made by an agency which 
is authorized to recruit on behalf of several employers such labourers 
shall be regarded for the purposes of this article as having been origin- 
ally engaged for any of such employers. 

17. No pass shall be issued in the Transvaal to enable a Portu- 
guese native to travel to any other Colony or territory except the 
Province of Mozambique without the production of a written author- 
ity from the Portuguese Curator. 

18. The Transvaal Government shall assist the Curator: 

(a) by facilitating the collection of fees payable to the Curator 
under this Convention in respect of Portuguese natives in the 
Transvaal; 

(b) by facilitating access by him or his representatives to com- 
pounds and to all other places where Portuguese natives are located; 

(c) by refusing so far as the Transvaal law allows, the issue or 
renewal of Transvaal passes to Portuguese natives who fail to produce 
a valid Portuguese passport. 

(d) by causing all cases of deaths, accidents, and desertions of 
Portuguese natives to be reported to him; 

(e) by issuing instructions to all pass officers to the effect that the 
number of the Portuguese passport must always be mentioned dis- 
tinctly in the Transvaal pass for reference; 

(f) by issuing instructions to pass officers to the effect that all 
Portuguese natives must report themselves at the Curator's office 
before returning home. In districts where the Curator is not rep- 
resented passes of Portuguese natives desiring to return home shall 
be sent to him for endorsement; 

(g) by promoting the return home of time-expired labourers via 
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Ressano Garcia or any other place on the border which may be agreed 
upon by the two Governments. 

19. The Transvaal Government shall, so far as the Transvaal 
law allows, assist the Portuguese Curator in preventing the residence 
in the Transvaal of Portuguese natives without Portuguese passes or 
with Portuguese passes which are time-expired, and also in dis- 
couraging and preventing the entry into the Transvaal of clandestine 
immigrants. 

20. All moneys received for administration by Native Affairs 
officials of the Transvaal Government in connection with the estates 
of deceased Portuguese natives shall be paid over to the Curator 
whose acquittances shall be a sufficient discharge therefor. The 
Curator shall also be notified of the particulars of compensation pay- 
able in respect of accidents, in order that such compensation may be 
paid to the beneficiaries through his office. 

PART IV. MISCELLANEOUS 

40. If, on the establishment of a Union of South African Colonies, 
the Transvaal becomes a party to such Union, the Government of 
the Union shall take the place of the Transvaal Government for all 
purposes of this Convention, but in such event the provisions of 
this Convention shall only apply to the areas originally contem- 
plated . 

41. This Convention shall continue for ten years from the date 
hereof, and shall thereupon cease if either Government has given one 
year's notice to the other of its intention to terminate it. If no such 
notice has been given, the Convention shall continue from year to 
year until either Government shall have given one year's notice to 
the other of its intention to terminate it. 

42. This Convention shall be executed both in the Portuguese 
language and in the English language. 

Thus done at Pretoria under my Hand under the Public Seal of 
the Transvaal on behalf of the Government of the Transvaal, this 
first day of April, 1909. 

CONVENTION SIGNED AT PARIS THE 3RD OF JULY, 1909, 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE UNITED KINGDOM i 

1. British subjects who meet with accidents arising out of their 
employment as workmen in France, and persons entitled to claim 
through or having rights derivable from them, shall enjoy the benefits 
of the compensation and guarantees secured to French citizens by the 

' Sourop —Bulletin of the International Labour Office, English Edition 1909 v 4 

p. KW. ' ' ■ ■ 
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legislation in force in France in regard to the liability in respect of 
such accidents. 

Reciprocally, French citizens who meet with accidents arising out 
of their employment as workmen in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and persons entitled to claim through or having 
rights derivable from them, shall enjoy the benefits of the compen- 
sation and guarantees secured to British subjects by the legislation in 
force in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in regard 
to compensation for such accidents, supplemented as specified in 
Article 5. 

2. Nevertheless, the present Convention shall not apply to the 
case of a person engaged in a business having its headquarters in one 
of the two Contracting States, but temporarily detached for employ- 
ment in the other Contracting State, if at the time of the accident 
the said employment has lasted less than six months. In this case 
the persons interested shall only be entitled to the compensation and 
guarantees provided by the law of the former State. 

The same rule shall apply in the case of persons engaged in transport 
services and employed at intervals, whether regular or not, in the 
country other than that in which the headquarters of the business are 
established. 

3. The British and French authorities will reciprocally lend their 
good offices to facilitate the administration of their respective laws as 
aforesaid. 

4. The present Convention shall be ratified and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at Paris as soon as possible. 

It shall be applicable in France and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland to all accidents happening after one month from 
the time of its publication in the two countries in the manner pre- 
scribed by their respective laws, and it shall remain binding until the 
expiration of one year from the date on which it shall have been 
denounced by one or the other of the two Contracting Parties. 

5. Nevertheless, the ratification mentioned in the preceding article 
shall not take place till the legislation at present in force in the United 
Kingdom of Great Birtain and Ireland in regard to workmen's com- 
pensation has been supplemented, so far as concerns accidents to 
French citizens arising out of their employment as workmen, by ar- 
rangements to the following effect: 

(a) That the compensation payable shall in every case be fixed 
by an award of the County Court. 

(b) That in any case of redemption of weekly payments the total 
sum payable shall, provided it exceeds a sum equivalent to the capital 
value of an annuity of £4 (100 fr.), be paid into Court, to be employed 
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in the purchase of an annuity for the benefit of the person entitled 
thereto. 

(c) That in those cases in which a lump sum representing the com- 
pensation payable shall have been paid out by the employer into the 
County Court, if the injured workman returns to reside in France, or 
if the dependants resided in France at the time of his death and sub- 
sequently return to reside in France, the total sum due to the injured 
workman or to his dependants shall be paid over through the County 
Cou4 to the "Caisse Nationale Frangaise des Retraites pour la Viel- 
lesse," who shall employ it in the purchase of an annuity according to 
its tariff at the time of the payment; and further, that in the case in 
which a lump sum shall not have been paid into Court, and the in- 
jured workman returns to reside in France, the compensation shall 
be remitted to him through the County Court at such intervals and 
in such way as may be agreed upon by the competent authorities of 
the two countries. 

(d) That in respect of all the acts done by the County Court in 
pursuance of the legislation in regard to workmen's compensation, 
as well as in the execution of the present Convention, French citizens 
shall be exempt from all expenses and fees. 

(f) That at the beginning of each year. His Majesty's principal 
Secretary of State for the Home Department will send to the Depart- 
ment du Travail et de la Prevoyance sociale" a record of all judicial 
decisions given in the course of the preceding year under the legisla- 
tion in regard to workmen's compensation in the case of Fiench citi- 
zens injured by accident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN HUNGARY AND ITALY RE- 
SPECTING ACCIDENT INSURANCE (19TH SEP- 
TEMBER, 1909) » 

1. Workmen and employees, being Hungarian subjects, who meet 
with accidents in occupations for which insurance is compulsory under 
the Italian Act, No. 51, dated 31st January, 1904 (codified text), and 
any later Acts amending the same, together with their dependants 
entitled to compensation, shall have a claim to the same treatment 
and compensation as Italian subjects under the said Italian Act (codi- 
fied text) and any later Acts amending the same. On the other hand, 
workmen and employees, being Italian subjects, who meet with acci- 
dents in occupations for which insurance is compulsory under the Hun- 

* Source^BuUetin of the International Labour Office, English Edition, 1907, Vol- 
ume 5, p. 1. 
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garian Act No. XIX., of 19071, and any later Acts amending the 
same, together with their dependants entitled to compensation shall 
have a claim to the same treatment and compensation as that granted 
to Hungarian subjects for industrial accidents by the Hungarian Act 
No. XIX., of 1907, and any later Acts amending the same. 

The mutual right contemplated in the preceding paragraph shall 
extend also to workmen and employees employed in occupations for 
which insurance is compulsory, by firms being domiciled or having 
permanent representation within the territory of one of the two 
States, who meet with industrial accidents when working outside the 
territory of both, unless the industrial accidents legislation in force 
in the State where the accident occurs applies to such workmen or 
employees. 

Similarly, dependants of any such persons having met with an 
industrial accident shall have a claim to compensation even if at the 
time of the accident they were not within the territory of one of the 
two States where the accident occurred. 

In addition, compensation shall be paid to workmen or employees 
having met with industrial accidents who, after the said accident, 
return and live permanently in their own country. 

The dependants of a workman or employee having met with an 
industrial accident shall receive compensation even if they have 
never resided within the territory of the State where the accident 
occurred, or if after residing there they betake themselves perma- 
nently to a foreign country. 

2. The proper authorities of one of the two States having in hand 
the investigation of an industrial accident sustained by a workman 
or employee belonging to the other State, shall forward a copy of 
the report on the investigation within eight days of the issue of the 
same, to the proper consular authority of the place where the acci- 
dent occurred. 

3. At the request of the Italian consular authorities the proper 
Hungarian authorities shall lend their assistance in determining 
whether in the case of a person residing in Hungary the conditions 
attached to the receipt of an annuity are satisfied, or whether any 
changes have been introduced likely to affect the amount of the 
compensation payable. The same shall apply on the other hand to 
Italian authorities in the event of a similar request on the part of 
the Austro-Hungarian consular authorities. 

4. Hungarian subjects awarded compensation in pursuance of 
Clause 1 of this agreement shall, if they are not resident in Italy, be 

1 Extract E. B. II., p. 269. Full text in German, G. B. VI., p. 222; in French, 
F. B. VI., p. 246. 
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bound to observe the regulations for such cases issued by the Italian 
institution concerned, and vice versa. 

5. An Hungarian institution which, in pursuance of Hungarian law, 
is required to pay an annuity to an Italian subject resident in Italy 
may relieve itself of its obUgations by paying to the proper Italian 
institution the capital corresponding to the annuity in question in 
accordance with the tariff of the latter in force at the time the pay- 
ment is made. In such case the said Italian institution shall take over 
the payment of the annuity subject to such conditions and regula- 
tions as may be adopted in agreement with the Hungarian institution 
concerned. 

On the other hand an Italian institution which, in pursuance of the 
Italian Act, is required to pay an annuity to a Hungarian subject 
resident in Hungary, may relieve itself of its obligations by paying 
to the Hungarian institution concerned the capital corresponding to 
the annuity in question in accordance with the tariff of the latter 
institution in force at the time when the payment is made. In such 
case the said Hungarian institution shall take over the payment of 
the annuity subject to such conditions and regulations as may be 
adopted in agreement with the Italian institution concerned. 

The Hungarian institution concerned may, in addition, charge the 
proper Italian institution to pay out in its stead, to Italian subjects 
resident in Italy, annuities payable under the Hungarian Act and 
vice versa. Such payments shall be made subject to such conditions 
and regulations as may mutually be agreed upon by the two institu- 
tions. 

Agreements may also be come to by the Hungarian and Italian 
institutions concerned in reference to financial transactions carried on 
by post in connection with the payment of compensation. 

6. The Hungarian and Italian institutions concerned shall have 
power to vary the rules contained in Clause 4. They may also vary 
the tariffs contemplated in Clause 5 of this agreement, provided only 
that equality in the treatment of the subjects of the two States shall 
be maintained. 

7. In the preceding articles the Hungarian institution concerned 
shall mean the "National Institution for the Maintenance of Invalid 
Workmen and for Insurance Against Accident." ("Orszagos Munkas- 
betegsegelyzo es Balesetbiztosito Penztar") of Budapest or of Zaga- 
bria, according as the injured person belongs to the one or the other, 
and the Italian institution concerned shall mean the "Italian National 
Workmen's Invalidity and Old Age Insurance Institution" ("Cassa 
Nazionale itahana di previdenza per la invalidita e per la vecchiaia 
degli operai"). 
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8. Any exemptions from taxes and fees and any other fiscal exemp- 
tions allowed by the laws of either of the two States in the case of 
documents relating to the drawing of compensation shall apply 
equally in cases where such documents are used in the other State 
for the drawing of compensation in plursuance of the laws there in 
force. 

9. Disputes which arise between the two States respecting . the 
interpretation and application of this Agreement shall be referred to 
arbitration on the demand of one of the two States. 

For every such dispute a Court of Arbitration shall be instituted 
as follows: Each of the two States shall name two suitable persons, 
being its own subjects, as arbitrators; these shall agree amongst 
themselves as to the choice of a President belonging to a third friendly 
State. The two States reserve to themselves the right of nominating 
in advance and for a definite term the person who shall act as Presi- 
dent in the end of any dispute. 

The Court of Arbitration shall sit on the first occasion within the 
territory of the State chosen by agreement for the purpose; on the 
second occasion within the territory of the other, and so on, alter- 
nately in one or the other State. The State where the Court is to 
sit shall determine where the sitting shall be held, and shall make 
arrangements for the rooms, employees and attendants necessaij' in 
connection with the work of the Court. The President shall preside 
in the Court. Resolutions shall be adopted by a majority. The two 
States shall agree in each separate case or once for all upon the pro- 
cedure to be observed by the Court. In the absence of an^' such 
agreement, the Court shall adopt its own procedure. The proceeding 
may, if neither of the two States object, be carried on in writing. 
In this case the provisions of the preceding paragraph may be varied. 

As regards the serving of the summonses to appear before the 
Court of Arbitration and letters of request, the authorities of either 
State shall, on the application in that behalf of the Court to the 
Government concerned, lend their assistance in the same manner as 
they are in the habit of doing on the application of the Civil Courts 
of the country. 

10. This agreement shall come into force thirty days after the 
exchange of ratifications and shall remain in force for at least seven 
years. On the conclusion of this term the Agreement maj^ be set 
aside after notice at any time; notwithstanding, it shall remain in 
force after such notice until 31st December in the year following that 
when the notice was given. 

Even after the said notice has been given this Agreement shall con- 
tinue to apply without limitation to the claims of injured persons and 
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their dependants to whom compensation is due from the institutions 
named in this Agreement in respect of industrial accidents occurring 
not later than 31st December in the year following that on which 
notice was given. 

On the said date the power given to consular authorities and the 
rights and duties of the institutions in their mutual relations under 
this Agreement shall cease, except as regards the settlement of ac- 
counts outstanding between the institutions at the time and the pay- 
ment of all those annuities for which they have been paid the capital 
value in advance. 

11. The provisions of 1 to 8 of this Agreement shall apply retro- 
spectively, back to 1st July, 1908. 

12. This agreement shall be ratified and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged as soon as possible. 

NOTE, DATED 12TH MARCH, 1910, IN PURSUANCE OF 

THE CONVENTION RESPECTING COMPENSATION 

FOR INJURIES RESULTING FROM INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENTS, CONCLUDED AT PARIS, ON 

THE 21ST FEBRUARY, 1906, BETWEEN 

FRANCE AND BELGIUM ^ 

In the application of Article 4 of the said convention, the two sig- 
ratory States agree that in the case of an accident giving occasion for 
an inquiry, notice of the termination of the said inquiry shall be given 
immediately to the consular authority of the district where the vic- 
tim was residing at the time of the accident in order that the author- 
ity in question may take note of the said inquiry in the interests of 
the interested parties. 

This agreement shall not come into operation for three months 
after it is signed. 

AGREEMENT CONCLUDED ON lOTH JUNE, 1910, BE- 
TWEEN FRANCE AND ITALY, RELATING TO THE 
PROTECTION OF YOUNG PERSONS OF FRENCH 
NATIONALITY EMPLOYED IN ITALY AND 
OF YOUNG PERSONS OF ITALIAN NA- 
TIONALITY EMPLOYED IN 
FRANCE 2 

1. The provisions of this Agreement are concerned with the pro- 
visions of the French Act of 2nd November, 1892, on the one hand, 
and with the provisions of the Italian Act of 10th November, 1907 

1 Bulletin of the International Labour Office. English Edition. 1911, Vol. 
6, p. 6. 

2 International Labor Office Bulletin. English Edition, Volume 5, p. 329. 
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(Codified Text), Text E. B., II, p. 578, on the other hand, and their 
object is to better secure the protection of young people of Italian 
nationality in France and of young people of French nationality in 
Italy. 

Except in so far as concerns the alternative elementary school cer- 
tificate contemplated in 4, and regardless of the special penalties 
hereinafter provided, all the provisions of the aforesaid French Act 
and, in particular, the provisions relating to age and penalties shall 
apply to young persons of Italian nationality employed in France. 
Reciprocally, the provisions of the aforesaid Italian Act shall apply 
to young persons of French nationality employed in Italy.' 

2. In order to obtain an employment book contemplated in the 
Acts of 2nd November, 1892, and 10th November, 1907, or in any 
subsequent enactments regulating the granting of employment books 
in either country, young persons of Italian nationality in France and 
young persons of French nationality in Italy must produce to the 
Communal Authority a certificate conformable to the prescribed model 
(Schedule A) issued by the Consul concerned. Notwithstanding, such 
certificate shall not be required in the case of young persons of Italian 
nationality whose birth is registered in the French civil registers, nor 
in the cas^ of young persons of French nationality whose birth is 
registered in the Italian civil registers. 

Both in France and Italy it shall be unlawful for a Mayor to issue 
an employment book, unless the Consul's certificate is produced to 
him, bearing a photograph of the owner of the certificate stamped on 
the certificate itself by the Consul, or signed by the owner of the cer- 
tificate in the presence of the Consul. The Mayor shall attest the 
certificate, seal it with the Communal Seal, and attach it to the em- 
ployment book as an integral part of the same. 

Every Consul shall keep a register of the Consular certificates issued 
by him, showing the forenames, surname, sex, age and place of birth, 
of each young person concerned, and the date when and the grounds 
on which the certificate was issued. Every Consul shall, at the end 
of each ye&r, send in to the French Ambassador at Rome or the Italian 
Ambassador at Paris, as the case may be, statistics of, and a report 
on, the certificates entered in the register. The Ambassadors shall 
forward the documents in question to the Authorities concerned in 
their respective countries. 

Every Mayor shall keep a register of the employment books issued 
by him, showing the forenames, surname, sex and age, of each young 
person concerned, the date of the Consular certificate and the date 
when the employment book was issued. 

3. In order to obtain a Consular certificate, a young person must 
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come before the Consul, accompanied by his father, mother or guar- 
dian, and must produce his employment book obtained in his country 
of origin. 

He may also be accompanied by any other relative of full age or 
by the person who desires to employ him. Notwithstanding, in either 
case if he has not yet completed the fifteenth year of his age, he must 
produce a document, duly legalized, giving the consent of the person 
who possesses legal authority over him. The document in question 
shall be deposited at the Consulate. 

In the event of the young person being unable to produce an em- 
ployment book issued to him in his country of origin he may instead 
produce his birth certificate or a certificate of birth conformable to the 
prescribed model (Schedule B) and a certificate of identity attested 
by two of his compatriots known to the Consul. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall affect any written consent contemplated in the foregoing 
paragraph . 

4. With regard to the employment in France of children between 
twelve and thirteen years of age, the certificate prescribed in the Ital- 
ian Act of 15th July, 1877 (No. 3961), may be produced in lieu of 
the elementary school certificate prescribed in the French Act of 28th 
March, 1882. Similarly in the case of French children between twelve 
and thirteen years of age employed in Italy, the certificate prescribed 
in the French Act may be produced in lieu of the certificate pre- 
scribed in the Italian Act. Such certificates shall not be required in 
the case of young persons of Italian nationality in France or young 
persons of French nationality in Italy who have completed the thir- 
teenth year of their age. 

In order to make use in France of an Italian school certificate a 
young person must produce it to the ItaUan Consul, in addition to 
the documents specified above in 3, and a note to that effect shall be 
entered in the Consular certificate (Model A). Reciprocally, the same 
formalities shall be comphed with in Italy when it is desired to make 
use of a French certificate. 

.5. The documents in pursuance of which the Consular •certificate 
is granted, and which are returnable to the persons concerned, shall 
be stamped by the Consul with a special stamp (ink stamp), stating 
that they have been used to obtain a certificate authorizing their . 
owner to commence work. 

6. Consular certificates (Model A), certificates of birth (Model B) 
and documents giving the consent of the parents, shall be exempt 
from all duties and fees, conformably to the provisions of the law of 
both countries respecting employment books and the documents re- 
quired in order to obtain the same. 
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The preparation of documents and all official transactions, corre- 
spondence or legalisation of documents, incumbent upon the Con- 
sular Authorities, in pursuance of this Agreement, shall be under- 
taken without any charge to the young persons of Italian or French 
nationality concerned. 

7. The employer shall preserve the employment book during the 
whole continuance of the employment of the young person in ques- 

• tion, and it shall be returnable on the termination of his employment. 

The Labour Inspectors and the representatives of the Judicial 
Police shall, when visiting industrial establishments, examine all em- 
ployment books and Consular certificates, and shall confiscate any 
which are found to have been issued in an irregular manner, or to be 
in the possession of any young persons other than the persons in 
respect of whom they were issued. 

Notice of confiscation conformable to Model C shall be sent within 
three days to the Prefect, who, within the same term, shall forward 
the notice to the Consul in whose jurisdiction the commune in which 
the employment book was confiscated is situate. The Consul shall 
send a copy of this notice, together with a letter conformable to 
Model D, to all his Italian- colleagues in France or his French col- 
leagues in Italy, in order that they may be kept informed, in case of 
need, of the confiscation of employment books and certificates. Every 
Consul or Consular agent shall keep a register of confiscated employ- 
ment books and certificates. 

Persons found to have falsified, altered, transferred or unlawfully 
made use of an employment book shall be dealt with by the Judicial 
Authorities. 

8. Employment in unhealthy and dangerous trades shall be regu- 
lated by the law in force in the country where the work is performed. 
Ie the case of glass and crystal works, dangerous and unhealthy oper- 
tions which, at the date of the signing of this Agreement, may not 
lawfully be performed by young persons in Italy, shall not be law- 
fully performed by young persons in France, and reciprocally. 

In view of the fact that the age of protected persons is not identical 
under the French Act of 2nd November, 1892, and the Italian Act of 
10th November, 1907, the Decrees issued in both countries in pur- 
suance of their respective Acts shall specify the age of persons whom 
it shall not be lawful to employ in the operations in question. 

The two Governments shall use their best endeavours to introduce 
uniformity in the age of protected persons by means of internal regu- 
lation. With this object they shall, if necessary, promote an inter- 
national Agreement within the meaning of article 3 of the Conven- 
tion of 15th April, 1904. 
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9. The two Governments shall organize in the large industrial 
centres Protection Committees, whose services shall be gratuitous, 
and which shall, as far as possible, be composed of compatriots of the 
young persons in question. The Sub-Prefect, or a Prefectorial Coun- 
cillor, the Mayor of the commune where the Committee acts, and the 
Labour Inspector of the commune on the one hand, and the Consul 
on the other, shall be ex-officio members of the Committee. 

Within six months after the ratification of this Agreement at least 
one Committee shall be constituted in every French district (arron- 
dissement) where more than fifty young persons of Italian nationality 
are employed. 

These committees shall supervise: 

(1) The strict enforcement of the Laws and Orders relating to 
the employment of young persons of Italian or French nation- 
ality. For this purpose they shall inform the Labour Inspectors 
of all contraventions of which they become aware, and, in par- 
ticular, of cases where young persons are employed in work 
bey(ind their strength; 

(2) the strict observance: in France, of the requirements re- 
specting the granting of certificates of fitness contemplated in 
article 2, paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 of the Act of 2nd November, 1892; 
in Italy, of the requirememts respecting medical certificates con- 
templated in article 2 of the Act of 10th November, 1907, and re- 
specting the conditions for the recognition of fitness prescribed 
by Order in pursuance of the said Act; 

(3) the application to children of Italian nationality and their 
relations of the provisions of the French Act of 28th March, 1882, 
respecting compulsory elementary education, and the appUca- 
tion to children of French nationality and their relations of the 
provisions of the Itahan Act of 15th July, 1877. 

The Committees, with the assistance of the Authority concerned, 
and subject to the requirements of the law of the country in question, 
shall also see that young persons lodged elsewhere than with their 
families, are properly and humanely treated, and that all hygienic 
and moral requirements are observed in their case. In cases where 
the conditions of feeding, clothing or housing are found to be defec- 
tive, and in case of rough or bad treatment, the Committees shall put 
the matter before the local Authorities, who shall act according to 
the circumstances of the case. 

Finally, these comnaittees may, when necessary, extend their pro- 
tection to all Italian workmen in France and to all French workmen 
in Italy, irrespective of age. 
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10. The Authorities concerned in both countries shall issue simul- 
taneously the Orders and Regulations which they may consider neces- 
sary for the execution of this Agreement. 

11. It is understood that Consular agents may undertake all the 
operations entrusted to Consuls in pursuance of this Agreement. 

12. This Agreement shall in both countries be submitted to Par- 
hament for approval. It shall be ratified and come into operation one 
month after the exchange of ratifications, which shall take place at 
Paris. It shall remain in force for five years, and if it is not denounced 
six months before the conclusion of this period, it shall be renewed for 
another period of five years, and so on thereafter. 

ARRANGEMENTS MADE BETWEEN THE BRITISH SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT AND 
THE FRENCH MINISTRY OF LABOR RESPECTING 
THE APPLICATION OF ARTICLE 5 OF THE ANGLO- 
FRENCH CONVENTION AGREED AT PARIS ON 
THE 3RD JULY, 1906. (NOVEMBER, 1910) ^ 

In pursuance of Article 6 of the Order in Council of 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1909, made under the Workmen's Compensation (Anglo-French 
Convention), Act 1909, to give effect to the Convention between the 
United Kingdom and France in regard to compensation to workmen 
for accidents arising out of their employment, the following arrange- 
ments have been made between the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department and the French Ministry of Labour: 

(1) The payment of compensation (in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph C of Article 5 of the Convention) in the case of 
a workman in receipt of weekly payments who returns to reside in 
France shall be made every three months. 

(2) An injured workman returning to reside in France must give 
previous notice to the Registrar of the County Court which awarded 
the Compensation (in Scotland to the Sheriff Clerk and in Ireland to 
the Clerk of the Crown and Peace), in order that the Court may: 

(a) furnish him with a medical certificate specifying the nature of 
the incapacity of the workman resulting from the injury, and, 

(b) determine, after hearing the parties, the intervals at which the 
workman shall be bound to produce, in support of the demand for 
payment of compensation due, a medical certificate that the inca- 
pacity resulting from injury continues. These certificates shall be 
required at such intervals, not being less than three months, nor more 

1 Bulletin of the International Labour Office. English edition, 1911, Vol. 6, 
pp. 5 and 6. 
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than twelve, a.- the County Coiut uu Scotland the Sheriff Coiut^ may 
determine, having regard to the nature of the incapacity. 

(3) For the purpose of obtaiaing: compensation, an injured work- 
man who has i^tiuTied to reside in France shall obtain, ewry three 
months, from the ^Mayor of the Commune m which he h\-es, a cer- 
tificatei from a doctor employetl in an official capacity in the Depart- 
ment, to the effect that the incapacity specified in the medical cer- 
tificate furnished to the workman by the County Court (or Sheriff 
Court) continues. 

In the event of the death of the workman the pei-sons entitled to 
receive payment of the compensation due at the time of death shall 
furnish with their demand for payment a certificate of the workni.nn's 
death and dociunents showing that they are entitled to receiA*e pt\y- 
ment. 

(4) The documents specified in the preceding clause shall be for- 
warded with the demand for paj-ment to the French Consular Autlior- 
ity for the District in which the Coimty Court (or Sheriff Court > 
which made the award is situated. The French Consular Authority 
shall take steps to forward the documents to the Registrar of the 
Coimty Court (,in Scotland to the Sheriff Clerk and in Ireland to the 
Clerk of the Crown and Peace) , and to obtain payment of the amounts 
due. The Consular Authority shall be paid the amounts without 
charge, and shall forward them to the persons entitled thereto. 
TREATY AND PROTOCOL BETWEEN THE UNITED 

STATES AND JAPAN. COMMERCE AND NAVIGA- 
TION. SIGNED AT WASHINGTON, 21ST FEBRUARY, 
1911; RATIFICATION ADVISED BY THE SENATE, 
WITH AMENDMENT 24TH FEBRUARY, 1911; RATI- 
FIED BY THE PRESIDENT, 2ND MARCH, 1911; RATI- 
FIED BY JAPAN 31ST MARCH, 1911; RATIFICA- 
TIONS EXCHANGED AT TOKYO 4TH APRIL, 1911. 
PROCLAIMED 5TH APRIL, 1911. TREATY SERIES. 
NO. 55S. 

0^'ashington. Government Printing t^ffiee, 1911^^ 

EXTRACT 

In proceeding this day to the signature of the Treaty of Commerce 

and X:n-igation between Japan and the I'nited States, the imdcr- 

signed, Japanese Ambass,ador in Washington, duly authorized l\v his 

Government, has the honour to deelai-e that the Imj^ierial Japanese 

^It has been :vrrans;t\i that the certificate shall be authentic.-Jteil by a visi» of 
the prefectoral administ r:\tioi) attesting the otficial slat^;?; of the Mayor and the 
doctor respectivel>". 

-Bulletin ot the International I-abour OtKce, Encl;?h Kdition. UUl. Vol, 6. p. 7. 
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()ov(!nuiiciiL >uv. fully pn^parcd to maintain with equal effectiveness 
the liinitutioii and contn)! which tlicy have for the past three years 
cxerciH(!(l in ri'^ulation of the (^migration of labourers to the United 
States. 

FRANCO-DANISH TREATY OF ARBITRATION 

(Dated 9th August, 1911) i 

Diff(!rence8 of a judicial character, and especially those relating to 
the interpretation of the Treaties (existing l^)etween the two contract- 
ing parties, whicli might hereafter arise between them, and which it 
had been found impossible to arrange by diplomatic methods, shall 
be suVjinitted to arbitration under the terms of the Convention for 
th(! pacific settleriKsnt of international disputes, signed at The Hague 
on th(! I8th of 0(^tob(^r, 1907, subject in all cases to the condition that 
they do not affect the vital interests, the indtspenderK-e, or the honour 
of either of the two ('ontracting States, and that they do not touch 
the int(!rests of the other Powers. 

II. Differences relating to the following questions shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration without the power to appeal to the reservations 
mentioned in Article; I. 

(1) Pecuniary claims under the head of damages, where the 
question of indemnity is recognized by both parties. 

(2) Debts arising from contracts claimed from the Government 
of either of the parties by the Government of the other party 
as being due to the subjects of the respective State. 

(;j) Interpretation and application of the; stipulations of the Con- 
vention relating to trade and navigation, 

(4) Interpretation and application of the stipulations of the Con- 
vcHition relating to the mattc^rs JK^i'ounder indicated. 

Industrial projxirty, literary and artistic property, international 
private right as regulated by the Hague Conventions, international 
protection of workers, posts and telegraphs, weights and measures, 
sanitary qu(\stionH, subniarinc! cables, fisheries, measurement of ships, 
white slave trader. 

In differences nilating to the matk^s conU^mpiatcHl uudcr No, 4 of 
the present Article;, and with regard to which, according to the terri- 
torial law, th(! judicial authority would be compc^tent, the; contracting 
parties shall be; under llie obligation of not submitting the question 
in dispute to arbitration until tdtcr the national jurisdiction shall have 
been definitely [ironouncod. 

Arbitration judgments given in the cases coiitcmplatcul in the pre- 

1 Bulletin of Internal iorml r.uhoiir Odii'c, I'Uinlisti Edition, 1911, Vol. 6, pp. 
.229, 230. 
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ceding paraRrjipli shall have no crfcct on previous judicial decisions. 
The contracting parties engage to talce, or, if (x^cusion requiinvs, to 
propose to the legislative power the ne<',(-Hsary ni(>asures in order that 
the interpretation given in th(> arhi I ration judKinent in the cases above 
contemplated may be adopted thereafter by their tribunals. 

III. In each particular case the High Oonlnud.ing Parties shall 
sign a special engagement stating (dearly the Hiil).j(M't of the dispute, 
the scope of the power of the arbitrators, the pro(!e(lure, and the de- 
lays to be olwerved as regards the operations of the Arbitration Ti'i- 
bunal. 

The contracting parties shall agrei; to invest the Arbitration Tri- 
bunal contemplated in the presiuit Convention with the power of 
deciding in the event of disagreenumt betwecMi them, as to whether a 
dispute which has arisen between them shall (^jme undc^r tlu; heading 
of disputes to be submitted to compulsory arbitration, in conformity 
with Articles I and II of the present Convention. 

IV. If, within the year following the notifications by that party 
most desirous for a comijromise, the High (Contracting Parties should 
not succeed in coming to an understanding on the measures to be taken, 
the Permanent Court shall be competent to establish the compromise. 
It may take cognizance of the matter by the request of a single one 
of the parties. 

The compromise shall be decided in conformity with the provisions 
of Articles 54 and 55 of the Hague (convention for the pacific regula- 
tion of international disputes, dated 18th October, 1907. 

V. The present ('onvention shall continue for a ttsrm of iWa years, 
with power of tacit continuance for successive terms of five years, 
from the time of exchanging the ratifications. 

VI. The present Convention shall be ratified as soon as possible, 
and the ratification shall be exchanged at Copenhagen. 
CONVENTION BETWEEN THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND 

BELGIUM IN REGARD TO INSURANCE AGAINST 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

(Dated 6th .July, l<)I2)i 
I. Regulations in Regard to Undertakings Whose Sphere of 
Operations Extend over the Territory of Both Countries. 

1. In rcfrard to uih1(u-( akings whitdi have th(Mr headquart(^rs within 

the territory of one; of the (tontraciing parti(^H and whow; HphcTO of 

operations exicnds over the territory of tiie other party, whenever 

these are subjected on both sitles t-o th(; regni.'it-ionH of compulsory 

compensation for injuries resulting from industrial acci(l(!ntH (insur- 

1 Bulletin of Irifcrnutiona! Labour OiWct), I'iiigjish ]'>iiUon, Vol. 8, No. 2, 1913, 
pp. 47-49. 
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anco against industrial accidents), sa.ving those exceptions mentioned 
in Articles 2 and 4, the legislation of the country in which the>- are 
carried out shall he exclusively applied, as tar as the said operations 
ai"e concerned. 

This rule shall apply, i-egardless of the place at which the staff was 
engafiied, provided that the matter deals with work to be carried out 
in Germany or in Belgium. 

2. As iTgards an>- undertakings which are financed, either b\- the 
German Knipii-e, a Federated German State, a German Conmmne, 
or an Association of German Communes, or by the Belgian State, a 
Belgian Province, a Belgian Commune, or an Association of Belgian 
Conumines or Pi-ovinees, the legislation of the country in which the 
undertaking has its headquartei-s shall be exclusively applicable, even 
to operations undertaken on the territory of the other country by a 
public representative in the employ of the said undertaking. 

3. In transport undertakings, as far as the moving (tra veiling) 
portions of the undertaking are concerned, which extends from one 
territory to another, whatever may be the relative importance of the 
operations carried out on either side, that legislation shall be exclu- 
sively applied which is in force in the country inwliieh the undertak- 
ing has its headquartei-s. The staff of the travelling part shall i-emain 
subject to this legislation, even should they be engaged on work con- 
nected with other departments of the undertaking and which are car- 
ried oxit on the territory of the other country. 

-t. Without prejudice to the regulations of Articles 2 and 3. in 
undertakings of all kinds, the legislation of that country in wliich the 
undertaking has its headquartei"s shall continue to apply exclusively 
for the fii-st six months during which the undertaking carries out oper- 
ations on the territory of the other country, as far as concerns those 
jM?i-sons who. until they were occupied in this latter country, were 
attaclied to a portion of the undertaking subjected to the said legis- 
lation, 

5. For the purposes of calculating the time limit dvu'ing which the 
undertaking carries out operations outside the countrj- in which its 
headquarters are found (^Article 4) several operations undertaken 
concurrently must be considered as forming only one and the same 
work, which extends from the commencement of the firet of these 
portions until the completion of the last . 

The same rule shall apply should it be a question of works under- 
taken successively, one after the other, and which are not separated 
by an interval of more than 30 days. Should the interval be over 30 
days, a fresli time limit of six months shall commence from the i-e- 
sumption of oju^rations. 
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The time previous to the coming into force of the present Conven- 
tion shall be included in the time limit. 

(j. If, in pui-suanco of Articles 1 and 4, an undertaking whose 
headquartei-s are in one of the countries should be subjected to the 
legislation of the other country-, as far as the business carried out on 
the territory of the latter is concerned, the work included in this 
business shall be considered as an undertaking in the sense of the said 
legislation. 

7. Whenever, in one of the countries, grants have been allowed 
by way of legal indemnity-, relative to accident, the consequences of 
which, in virtue of the present Convention, must be compensated for 
according to the legislation of the other country, the party liable 
shall be bound to reimburse the said grants, setting it off against the 
indemnity which is due from him. 

8. Whenever an accident which has taken place on the territory 
of one of the countries comes under the application of the legislation 
relative to compensation for injuries resulting from industrial acci- 
dents, of the other country, that legislation shall apply likewise as 
far as actions for civil liability are concerned, to which the accident 
may give rise, according to tlie legislation of the first country. 

This rule shall appl^• even when an undertaking is only subjected 
in one of the two countries to the laws of compulsory compensation 
for injuries resulting-' from industrial accidents. 

II. Regulations in Regard to Reciprocal Relations in the Mat- 
ter of Compensation for Injuries Resulting from Industrial 
Accidents in General. 

i). In order to facilitate on either side the carrying out of the 
legislation relative to industrial accidents, the competent ailminis- 
trative and judicial authorities shall give each other mutual assist- 
ance and shall lend each other judicial assistance according to the 
regulations in force in civil and commercial matters. In urgent cases 
the authorities sliall even give, officially, the necessary means of in- 
formation as if it wcie a question of carrying out their national law. 

10. The provisions in force in one of the countries according to 
which exemptions from stamp and other fiscal duties or advantages 
of another class may be accorded in regard to industi-ial accidents, 
shall apply whenever it is a case of carrying out in the said country 
the legislation of the other country. 

■ 11. Whenever the party to whom the indenmity is due does not 
resid(> in the country of the party who is lialile to pay the indenmity, 
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lm( I'liiiK'M I'l'iim (lie ollior t'oiiiilry , |Ji<' pniiy litililc iiiiiy l<'n;ill\' iiiiiki' 
|>Myiii('iilM 1.(1 tilio ( '(iiiHiiliir ,\ul.li(ii'il.y , of Uir ciiimh'y dl' |,|u' crcditdr, 
ill (li(> (li,Mlri('l in wliicli I lie Miiid dcliUir lix'cs (ir wIhm'c I lie li('ii(l(|iiiirl('i's 
III' \\\H hliMiiicss lire HilMilli'd. 

Tlie Cdiisuliir Audluirily iiiiimIi (id m,s iiilcnncdiiiry fiif ll\(' coiumu- 
iiicfiiioil of llic ii(M'(>Msiu'y ('crlilii'iiics (lilV ccrliliciUc, widowliodd ccr- 

lilicMll", oil'.), 

I'J. As I'm' lis I, he (lucslions niciilioiu'd in .Ai'liclc II luv cdiiccnKMl 
\\w (crritdi'ifil Npli<'i'(>s jiiid disliMcIs dl' llic { 'diisuliu' Auliidrilics slmll 
li<> li\(>d li.\' ji.n in'i'iiiin'ciiu'iil 1,(1 li(> coni'liidcd IhMwi'imi il\(> Iwd (ld\- 

tM'llintMlls, 

lit. In lli(> !i|ipli('(i.(ion of icnisliitidii in icjinrd (d iiidnslri;il ncci- 
(l(Mils ol' (int> III" llic cdiinli'ics, wlicncviT il m:\\ he lUM'cssarN' Id express 
I lie VMJiie of I'eniUlKM'iilion I'dr wurk in Cdiiuine of the olluM' I'oiinlry, 
(lu> ediivei'sioM hIimI! l;iUe pl!U'<> on m Imsis of a nieiin viiliie delenuinod 
by etieli of (lie I wo ( ioverniiKMils for (li(> npplit'iil inn of ils lejilisl.'ilidn, 
wliieli infonii.'ilion it slmll eiiiise Id lie (r;insniil led (d llu> oilier (lov- 
(M'nnieiil . 

II. The system of insurance nddplcd for the (ieriniin dllicials. 
insleiid of insiinuicc aniiinsl ii,ccideiils, shall lie assiniilale<l (o the 
said insni'anc(> as far as the prcscnl ( 'omiMition is cdiicerncd. 

III. Temporary RagulationH and Final Regulations. 

la. The olili,u;alidns resiillin^; iVoin accidcnis which look place 
prcvidiis Id Ihe cdiuinji; inio force of llie present ( 'onvenlidii shall 
r(>niain, even in lh(> fnliivc. !il the charu,e of the person pievioiisly 
liable. 

1(>. Tl>c i-cjfnla lions rcljilive lo llu> carrying oul of lli(> presenl 
ConviMilion shall lit> d(>creed liy (>acli of Ihe coni ract inu,' parlies, in 
their ii>spceli\c anlotion\y, as far as it nia\' he lu-cessary in r(>u:;ird lo 
tlu>ir jurisdiction, iianuOy, in (iermany, by the t'liancellov of Ihe 
lMupir<> or l>y the aiilhority which he shall appoint, in Holgiuni, by 
tlie cdinpctcnl Mutluirily .'iccordiiiu; to Ihe circunistances. The two 
(lovcrnnuMibs shall coinnuinicale lo (>ach oilier Ihe rejiulations thus 
nifide. 

IT. The present Convention shall be riitilied by 11. M. the (ier- 
intMi Miuperor and by 11. M. the Kin.y; of (lii> Heljti.ans, and the rati- 
lications sli.all be inltM'chani!,(>d !»s soon as possible 

Tlio (Convention ,sli;ill con>o into force on Isl l''ebriiary, 101:!. II 
u>ay be denounced at .any time by Ihe (wo parties, ,and il sli.all cease 
at (lu> expiration of tl\o year foUinvinu; the denuncialion. 

In the event of (lu> denoiuicinji of llu- presenl ('onveutioii the obli- 
ftalidus resviltin^ from accidents which have lakon |ilace whil'<l the 
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Convention was still in force shall continue to be carried out by the 
parties previously liable. 

CONVENTION BETWEEN THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND 
THE KINGDOM OF ITALY WITH RESPECT TO WORK- 
MEN'S INSURANCE. (NO. 4195) 

31st July, 19121 

Part I. Accident Insurance 

1. The two contracting parties place the subjects of their respec- 
tive countries and their survivors on an equal footing with the subjects 
of the other country and their survivors with respect to benefits 
derived from the German Industrial Accident Insurance and the 
German Seamen's Accident Insurance on the one hand and from the 
Itahan Insurance on the other hand. 

This condition shall hold good for the Italian Accident Insurance 
of agricultural labourers, only if the latter are subject to the accident 
insurance according to the Italian Act dated 31st January, 1914, 
now in force. 

2. The principle of equality of rights (par. 1) shall not exclude a 
payment being made, in the place of an annuity, of three times the 
amount of the annuity, with the consent of the person entitled there- 
to, or of a capital sum corresponding to the value of the annuity, 
without the consent of the person entitled thereto. 

In the German Accident Insurance the general regulations issued 
by the Federal Council shall apply for the calculation of the corre- 
sponding capital value. 

In the Italian Accident Insurance the general regulations which 
hold good for the conversion of the capital amount of compensation 
into an annuity, shall apply. 

Part II. Invalidity, Old Age, and Survivor's Insurance 

3. The same contributions to the German InvaUdity and Survi- 
vors' Insurance shall be paid for Italian subjects as for German sub- 
jects, even if the former are enrolled as members of the National 
Workmen's Provident Fund for Invalidity and Old Age (Cassa Na- 
zionale di Providenza per la invalidita e per la vecchiaia degli operai) , 
or of the Mercantile Marine Invalidity Fund (Cassa Invalidi della 
Marina Mercantile). 

If an Italian subject is enrolled as a member of one of the said funds, 

the insurer of the German Invalidity and Survivors' Insurance shall 

upon request of the former, pay over to the National Provident Fund 

1 Source. — Bulletin of the International Labour Office. English Edition, Vol. 8, 
1913, pp. 99-103. 
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half the amounts, which are used for him after the appHcation has 
been made, as contributions of the Itahan subject to the fund in which 
he is enrolled. All particulars, especially with respect to the issue of 
corresponding receipt cards, shall be determined by the Imperial 
Chancellor; the latter shall previously secure the consent of the 
Italian Government, in so far as the National Provident Fund is 
concerned. 

In the case of paragraphs 2 an insured Italian subject and his sur- 
vivors shall not be entitled to claim the benefits of the German Inva- 
lidity and Survivors' Insurance unless such benefits must be granted 
for an insurance case arising previously to the making of the appli- 
cation. Contributions, of which half are to be paid over to the 
National Provident Fund in accordance with paragraph 2, shall not be 
taken into consideration with respect to the claims of such benefits. 

4. Article 3, paragraph 2, and Article 3, shall hold good also for 
Italian subjects who make use of the voluntary additional insurance 
according to the German law. The German insurers shall pay over 
the full amount of the additional stamps. 

5. With respect to maintaining the right to claim the benefits of 
the German Invalidity and Survivors' Insurance, the fulfillment of 
the obligation of active military service in Italy is placed on a par 
with the fulfillment of the obligation of German subjects to serve 
under the colours. 

6. German subjects residing in Italy shall be entitled to be en- 
rolled as members of the Italian National Provident Fund, under the 
same conditions and with the same effects as ItaUan subjects, in so 
far as Articles 7, 8, 10 and 11 do not contain any contrary stipulations. 

7. German subjects shall be insured with the National Provident 
Fund under the condition of repayment of the contributions (tariff 
of reserved capital). Upon application of the insured person, the 
contributions, including the amounts paid by others on behalf of the 
person enrolled, shall be refunded should the insured person die or 
leave Italian territory before the contingency of insurance arises; in 
the latter case, they shall be paid to the insured person. 

If employers in Italy pay contributions to the National Provident 
Fund for their national workers or for certain classes of the same, 
they shall be bound to pay such contributions to the said fund also 
in corresponding manner for their German workers. 

8. The transfer from the Workmen's Insurance to the National 
Insurance, which takes place according to Itahan legislation when 
the conditions for inscription in the register of Workmen's Insurance 
with the National Provident Fund do not apply, shall entail for a 
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German insured person the loss of the right to claim repayment of 
contributions only if he expressly agrees with the transfer. 

9. German subjects belonging to the crew of an Italian sea-going 
ship shall be placed on the same footing as Italian subjects with re- 
spect to insurance with the Mercantile InvaUdity Fund, in so far as 
nothing to the contrary is hereinafter stipulated. For such German 
subjects the inscription in the Italian register for seamen shall not 
be a condition of the insurance. 

If a German subject insured in this manner leaves Italian territory 
previous to the contingency of the insurance arising, without belong- 
ing to the crew of an Italian sea-going vessel, the contributions paid 
for him shall be refunded upon his request. 

10. As long as a German subject who is entitled to an annuity 
from one of the said Italian funds, voluntarily has his ordinary abode 
outside of the territory of the Italian state, his annuity shall remain 
suspended; in such a case his claim shall be compounded by the 
payment of triple the amount of his annuity. 

So long as a German subject has been exiled from Italian territory, 
in consequence of a criminal conviction, his annuity shall remain in 
suspense. 

If a German subject has left Italian territory in virtue of an order 
of an Italian authority, his annuity shall not remain in suspense, 
except in the case referred to in paragraph 2. The Italian fund, how- 
ever, may compound his claim with his consent, by the payment of 
triple the amount of his annuity. 

11. Disputes with respect to the compounding of claims shall be 
decided by such proceedings as are prescribed for annuity claims in 
the Italian Invalidity and Old Age Insurance Act. 

12. Should the Italian Invalidity Old Age and Survivors' Insur- 
ance be extended to a larger circle of persons, the above conditions 
shall be correspondingly applied. 

Part III. General Provisions 

13. With respect to the administration of the Accident Insurance 
as well as the InvaUdity, Old Age and Survivors' Insurance of one 
country in the other country, mutual support and legal assistance 
shall be given by the competent authorities. Legal assistance shall 
be given, in so far as no contrary provisions are contained in the 
following articles, in accordance with the provisions in force for civil 
and commercial matters. 

14. The Italian Government shall communicate to the German 
Government a list of medical men, clinical establishments and hos- 
pitals, which, in the administration of the German Workmen's In- 
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surance in Italy, are especially suitable for medical treatment and 
advice. It shall also take care that the expenses for treatment, exami- 
nation and advice by the medical men named in the list and for 
maintenance in the institutions therein mentioned are kept within 
reasonable limits. 

15. The regulations of one country, according to which there exist 
exemptions from stamp duty and fees or other privileges with respect 
to the Accident Insurance and the Invalidity, Old Age and Survivors' 
Insurance shall be correspondingly apphed, in so far as it may be 
necessary to administer in such country the respective workmen's in- 
surance of the other country. 

16. In the case of an accident happening to an Italian subject, 
the German Department concerned shall immediately give notice to 
the Italian Consular Authority, which i^ competent for the district 
in question, of the termination of the inquiry into the accident. 

The Italian Consular Authority may claim to follow the proceed- 
ings in connection with the inquiry and any subsequent proceedings 
to the same extent as the parties directly concerned. 

The provision of paragraph 2 shall be applied in corresponding 
manner to the German Invalidity and Survivors' Insurance. 

17. Should it be necessary to obtain evidence in Italy for estab- 
lishing the claim of an Italian subject arising out of the German 
Accident Insurance, or of the German Invalidity and Survivors' In- 
surance, the German insurers and the German Insurance Authorities 
may avail themselves of the intermediary of the competent Italian 
Consular Authority for their district. The inquiries made in this 
manner shall be free of cost, with the exception of the medical evi- 
dence. 

18. If, for the purposes of the administration of the German Acci- 
dent Insurance and the German Invalidity and Survivors' Insurance, 
it should be necessary to serve documents, fixing certain periods, upon 
Italian subjects who are not residing within the territory of the 
German Empire and whose abode is not known, the Department 
having to effect the service shall claim the intermediary of the Italian 
Consular Authority in the district of which the Department is situate. 

The Consular Authority shall send to the Department having to 
effect the service, within one week after the receipt of the document, 
the certificate of the Post Office as to the delivery of the document. 
Should the Department demand it, the Consular Authority shall 
cause inquiries to be made as to the whereabouts and delivery of the 
docunient and communicate to the Department in question the in- 
formation which it may receive in the matter from the Post Office. 
If the document is returned by the Post Office to the Consular Au- 
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thority as undelivered, the Consular Authority shall transmit it imme- 
diately,, with the annotations of the Post OfSce, to the Department 
having to effect the service. 

If the Consular Authority is not in a position to effect delivery of 
the document, the same shall be returned without delay at least 
before the expiration of one week from receipt, to the Department 
having to effect the service. 

If the intermediary of the Consular Authority for effecting the 
service has been made use of without result, the Department having to 
effect the service shall be at liberty to effect such service by other 
means. 

The intermediary of the Italian Consular Authorit ymay also be 
claimed for the service of documents which do not fix time limits. 

19. The Italian Government shall introduce a procedure corre- 
sponding to that referred to in sections 16-18 when administering the 
Italian Workmen's Insurance in connection with German subjects, 
as soon as the German Government places at its disposal the inter- 
mediary of its consuls. 

20. The contracting parties reserve to themselves the right to come 
to an arrangement by law of exchange of notes, as well as to the 
manner in which payments arising out of the Workmen's Insurance 
of the one country, shall be effected. 

21. In matters which are regulated by this Part, the local com- 
petence and the districts of the Consular Authority shall be deter- 
mined according to an arrangement to be come to between the two 
Governments . 

Part IV. Final Provisions 

22. The two contracting parties reserve to themselves the right, 
by an additional convention to arrange that the subjects of the two 
countries shall be placed on the same footing, with respect to agricul- 
tural accident insurance on a large scale, as soon as a system of acci- 
dent insurance is introduced in Italy, which may be equivalent to the 
German Agricultural Accident Insurance. 

23. In the same way the two contracting parties reserve to them- , 
selves the right, by an additional convention, to arrange that the 
subjects of the two countries shall be placed on the same footing, 
with respect to Invalidity, Old Age, and Survivors' Insurance, as 
soon as a system of Invalidity, Old Age and Survivors' Insurance is 
introduced in Italy which can be considered as equivalent to the 
German Invalidity and Survivors' Insurance. 

24. This convention must be ratified by His Majesty the German 
Emperor and His Majesty the King of Italy, and the deeds of ratifi- 
cation shall be exchanged as soon as possible. 
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25. The convention shall come into force on 1st April, 1913. 

Notice of discontinuance of the convention may be given at any- 
time by either party, and it shall cease to be in force on the expira- 
tion of the year following that in which notice was given. 



AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND 
SPAIN CONCERNING THE RECIPROCAL COMMUNI- 
CATION OF ACCIDENTS TO SPANISH SAILORS 
ON GERMAN SHIPS AND OF GERMAN SAIL- 
ORS ON SPANISH SHIPS ^ 

February 12, 1913 

1. Should a Spanish sailor on a German ship, meet with an 
ace identduring the execution of his work, and the ship be in a Ger- 
man port, or, after the accident, anchored in a German port, the 
German authorities, to whom the skipper has given notice in pursu- 
ance of the Regulations, shall notify the competent Spanish Consul; 
if the ship is in a non-German port, the German Consul to whom 
the skipper has given notice in pursuance of the Regulations, must 
communicate with the competent Spanish Consul. If the port is 
Spanish and at the same time the chief town or a province, the Civil 
Government or else the Alcalde shall be notified. Should the accident 
take place on the high seas, the Gferman Consul is bound, if possible, 
to notify the accident to the proper authorities within 24 hours from 
the moment the ship enters a Spanish port. 

2. Should a German sailor, employed on a Spanish ship meet with 
an accident during the execution of his duties, and the ship be in a 
Spanish port, or, after the accident, anchored in a Spanish port, the 
Spanish authorities to whom the skipper has given notice in pursu- 
ance of the Regulations, shall notify the competent German Consul; 
should the port not be Spanish, the Spanish Consul to whom the 
skipper has given notice in pursuance of the Regulations notify the 
competent German Consul, and, should the port be German, the 
Harbour Police. Should the accident take place on the high seas, 
the Spanish Consul shall be bound, if possible, to notify the accident 
to the proper authorities within 24 hours from the moment the ship 
enters a Spanish port. 

1 Source. — ^Bulletin of the International Labour Bureau. English Edition, Vol. 8, 
1913, page 247. 
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TREATY BETWEEN HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY 

AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AMENDING 

THE TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION 

CONCLUDED 26TH FEBRUARY, 1871, BETWEEN 

THE SAME HIGH CONTRACTING PARTIES 

25TH FEBRUARY, 1913 i 

I. It is agreed between the High Contracting Parties that the 
first paragraph of Article III of the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion, 26th February, 1871, between Italy and the United States, shall 
be replaced by the following provision: 

The citizens of each of the High Contracting Parties shall receive 
in the States and Territories of the other the most constant security 
and protection of their persons and property and for their rights, 
including the form of protection granted by any State or national law 
which establishes a civil responsibility for injuries or for death caused 
by negligence or fault, and gives to relatives or heirs of the injured 
party a right of action, which right shall not be restricted on account 
of the nationalty of said relatives or heirs; and shall enjoy in this 
respect the same rights and privileges as are or shall be granted to 
nations, provided that they submit themselves to the condition 
imposed in the latter. 

II. The present Treaty shall be ratified by his Majesty the King 
of Italy, in accordance with the constitutional forms of that kingdom, 
and by the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and shall be effected at Washing- 
ton as soon as practicable. 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND 
RELATIVE TO PENSIONS TO BE GRANTED TO MEM- 
BERS OF THE STAFF OF THE SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS EMPLOYED ON FRENCH TERRI- 
TORY. (DATED 13TH OCTOBER, 1913) ^ 

The Swiss Federal Council and the Government of the French 
Republic, in an endeavor to prevent the French or foreign members 
of the staff employed on French soil by the General' Administration 
of the Swiss Federal Railroads from coming under the regulations 
concerning old age pensions of both countries, by the application of 
the Swiss and the French Acts, have agreed on the following pro- 
visions; 

1 . The members of the staff permanently employed within French 

1 Source — Bulletin of the International Labour Office. English Edition, Vol. 8, 
1913, p. 363. 

2 Source— Bulletin of the International Labour Office. English Edition, 1914. 
V. 9, p. 61. 
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territory by the General Administration of the Swiss Federal Rail- 
roads who benefit in Switzerland by old age insurance corresponding 
to the provisions of the French Act dated 21st July, 1909, shall be 
exempt from the applications of the French Act relative to old age 
insurance for workers. 

2. The members of the staff employed by the General Adminis- 
tration of the Swiss Federal Railroads who do not belong to any Old 
Age Pension Fund, more especially those who are only temporarily 
employed by the said General Administration, shall remain subject 
to the provisions of Article 1 of the above-mentioned French Act 
concerning old age insurance for workers. 

3. The present Agreement shall be ratified, and the ratification 
documents exchanged at the earliest possible moment. The Agree- 
ment shall come into operation on the date on which the ratification 
documents are exchanged and shall remain in force until one year 
after the date on which notice of termination of the Agreement shall 
be given. 

TREATY BETWEEN THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND THE 
NETHERLANDS, SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE TREATY 
SIGNED ON 27TH AUGUST, 1907, RESPECTING ACCI- 
DENT INSURANCE (NO. 4757). (DATED 30TH 
MAY, 1914) 1 

I. The following new Section shall be inserted between Articles 3 
and 4 in the Treaty of 27th of August, 1907, respecting accident in- 
surance, concluded between the German Empire and the Netherlands. 

3a. Where, in pursuance of Articles 1 to 3, the undertakings there 
designated are subject to the accident insurance of one of the parties 
to the Treaty, the persons employed in the undertaking shall be sub- 
ject to the insurance even if they do not reside in the territory of the 
said party. 

II. The rule contained in the new Article 3a, contemplated in 
Article I, shall apply to accidents which happened before the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, provided that no decision having 
the force of law has been issued in respect of such accidents either 
before or on the day when the Treaty comes into force. 

III. This Treaty shall be ratified by His Majesty the German 
Emperor and Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged as soon as possible. 

The Treaty shall come into force on the fourteenth day after the 
exchange of ratifications. 

1 Source — Bulletin of the Internatiinal Labour Office. English Edition, 1905, 
V. 10, p. 197. 
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FINAL PROTOCOL OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

ON'LABOR IN FACTORIES AND MINES 

BERLIN, 18901 

The undersigned Delegates of the Governments of His Majesty the 
German Emperor, King of Prussia, of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary, of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
of His Majesty the King of Denmark, of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Regent of Spain, of the French Republic, of Her Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain, of His Majesty the King of Italy, of His Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands, as such, and as Grand Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, of His Majesty the King of Portugal, of His Majesty the King 
of Sweden and Norway, and of the Federal Council of Switzerland, 
having met in conference at BerUn to discuss questions relating to 
the protection of the working classes contained in the program en- 
closed in the invitation from the Imperial German Government, 
have, as the result of their deliberations, agreed to express the follow- 
ing desires, the greater number of which were adopted unanimously 
and the others bj^ a majority: 



I. Regulations Concerning Work in Mines 

It is desirable: 

1. (a) That the inferior limits of age at which children may be 
admitted to underground work in mines should be gradually raised, 
as experience may prove the possibility of such a course, to 14 years 
complete. 

In southern countries, however, this limit may be 12 years, 
(b) That women be not allowed to work underground. 

2. That in cases where the science of mining is not able to remove 
all the dangers to health resulting from conditions either natural or 
accidental, in the working of certain mines or certain work connected 
with mines, the duration of the time of labor should be limited. 

Each country is left the task of insuring this result by legislative 
or administrative means, or by agreement between employers and 
men, or otherwise, according to the principles and practice of each 
nation. 

3. (a) That the safety of the workman and the healthiness of the 
work should be insured by all the means at the disposal of science, 
and placed under the supervision of the state. 

1 Source. — Further correspondence respecting the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Berlin. Presented to both houses of Parliament by Command of Her 
Majesty, June, 1890. 
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(b) That the engineers charged with the directiori.s of the works 
should all be men of experience and technical quahfications duly 
attested. 

(c) That the relations between miners and engineers of the works 
should be as direct as possible, so as to possess a character of mutual 
confidence and respect. 

(d) That the institutions of providence and assistance organized in 
conformity with the customs of each country, and intended to guar- 
antee the working miner and his family against the effects of disease, 
accidents, premature ill-health, old age and death — institutions which 
are calculated to improve the miner's lot and attach him to his trade 
— should be further developed. 

(e) That for the purpose of insuring continuity in the supply of 
coal, steps should be taken for the prevention of strikes. Experience 
tends to show that the best preventive consists in a voluntary agree- 
ment between masters and men, that, in all cases where their differ- 
ences cannot be arranged by a direct understanding, they shall have 
recourse to a solution by arbitration. 

II. Regulations Concerning Sunday Labor 

1. It is desirable, saving the exceptions and delays required in 
each country: 

(a) That one day of rest in each week should be guaranteed to 
all protected persons; 

(b) That one day of rest should be guaranteed to all factory 
work people; 

(c) That this day of rest should be Sunday for all protected per- 
sons; 

(d) That this day of rest should be Sunday for all factory work 
people . 

2. Exceptions are admissible: 

(a) In respect to work which, by its nature cannot be carried on 
except at stated seasons or times dependent on the irregular 
action of natural forces; 

(b) In respect of work which necessitates continuous production 
for technical reasons or which supplies the public with arti- 
cles of prime necessity, that must be made every day; 

It is desirable that, even in establishments of this kind, every 
workman should have one Sunday in two free. 

3. With the object of fixing the exceptions from similar points of 
view, it is desirable that the Regulations concerning them should be 
laid down after an understanding has been come to on the subject 
between the various Governments. 
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II!. Regulation of Child Labor 

It is desirable: 

1. That children of either sex not having reached a certain age 
be excluded from work in factories; 

2. That this limit of age be fixed at 12 years, except for southern 
countries where the limit may be 10 years; 

3. That these limits of age be the same for every factory and that 
no difference on this point be admitted; 

4. That the children must first have satisfied the provisions con- 
cerning primary education; 

5. That children below 14 years complete should work neither 
at night nor on Sundays; 

6. That their actual work do not exceed six hours a day and be 
broken by a rest of at least half an hour; 

7. That children be excluded from unhealthy or dangerous occu- 
pations, or be admitted to them only under certain protective con- 
ditions. 

IV. Regulations Concerning the Labor of the Young 

It is desirable: 

1. That young workers of either sex from 14 to 16 should work 
neither at night nor on Sundays; 

2. That their actual work should not exceed 10 hours a day, and 
be broken by rests of a total duration of at least an hour and a half; 

3. That exceptions be admitted for certain industries; 

4. That restrictions be provided for peculiarly unhealthy or dan- 
gerous occupations; 

5. That protection be given to young men from 16 to 18 years, 
as far as concerns: 

(a) A maximum day's labor. 

(b) Night work. 

(c) Sunday work. 

(d) Their employment in peculiarly dangerous or unhealthy occu- 
pations. 

V. Regulations Concerning Female Labor 

It is desirable: 

1. (a) That girls and women from 16 to 21 years should not work 
at night; 

(b) That girls and women over 21 should not work at night. 

2. That their actual work should not exceed eleven hours a day, 
and that it should be broken by rests of a total duration of' one and 
a half hours at least. 
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3. That exceptions be allowed for certain industries. 

4. That restrictions be provided for particularly unhealthy or dan- 
gerous occupations. 

5. That women after "child-birth should not be admitted to work 
for four weeks after delivery. 



VI. Execution of the Provisions Adopted by the 
Conference 

1. In case the Governments should give effect to the labors of 
he Conference, the following provisions are recommended: 

(a) The carrying out of the measures taken in each State shall be 
superintended by a sufficient number of specially qualified function- 
aries nominated by the Government of the country, and independent 
alike of employers and employed. 

(b) The annual Reports of these functionaries, published by the 
Governments of the various countries shall be communicated by each 
of them to the other Governments. 

(c) Each of the States shall proceed periodically, and as far as 
possible, in a similar form, to publish statistics on the questions 
included in the deliberations of the Conference. 

2. It is desirable that the deliberations of the States taking part 
in the Conference should be renewed, in order that the States in ques- 
tion may communicate to one another the observations suggested by 
the effect given to the deliberations of the present Conference, and 
in order to consider whether they require modification or completion. 

The Undersigned will submit the above-expressed recommendations 
to their respective Governments under the reservations and with the 
observations made during the meetings of the 27th and 28th of March, 
recorded in the Minutes of those meetings. 

Done at Berlin, the 29th of March, in the year 1890, in one copy, 
which will be deposited among the , archives of the Imperial German 
Government, and of which a certified copy will be delivered, through 
the diplomatic channel, to each Government represented at the Con- 
ference. 

Signed by: 

Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden 
and Norway, Switzerland, 
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PROPOSITION CONCERNING THE ORGANIZATION OF A 

PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION MADE 

BY GREAT BRITAIN AT THE INTERNATIONAL 

CONFERENCE AT BERNE, 1906 ^ 

"Les hautes parties contractantes conviennent de creer une com- 
mission charg^e de surveiller I'ex^cution des dispositions de la presente 
convention. 

"Cette commission sera composee de d616gues des divers fitats 
contractants. Sa premiere reunion aura lieu S, . . . . , la commis- 
sion choisit son president et le lieu de sa prochaine reunion. 

"Chacune des hautes parties contractantes pourra 6tre representee k la 
commission par un del6gue ou par un d^l^gu^ et des deiegufe adjoints. 

"L'Autriche et la Hongrie seront consider^es s^par^ment comme 
parties contractantes. 

"La commission aura pour mission d'emettre un avis sur les ques- 
tions litigieuses et les plaintes qui lui seront soumises. 

"Elle n'aura qu'une mission de constatation et d'examen. Elle 
fera, sur toutes les questions et plaintes qui lui seront soumises, un 
rapport qui sera communique aux fitats int^resses. 

"En dernier ressort, une question en litige sera, sur la demande d'une 
des hautes parties contractantes, soumise a I'arbitrage. 

"Dans le cas oii les hautes parties contractantes seraient dispos(§es k 
r^unir des conferences au sujet de la condition des travailleurs, la 
commission se chargera d'on discuter le programme et servira d'organe 
pour les ^changes de vues preliminaires." 

PROPOSITION CONCERNING THE ORGANIZATION OF A 

PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION MADE 

BY FRENCH AND SWISS DELEGATIONS AT 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

AT BERNE, 1906 2 

"Dans le but d'assurer la plus grande unite possible a'la regiementa- 
tion qui sera edictee en conformite de la, presente Convention, les 
diverses questions ayant trait a ladite Convention que celle-ci aurait 
laissees dans le doutc pourraient etre, par une ou plusieurs des Parties 
contractantes, soumises a I'appreciation d'une Commission oii chaque 
Etat cosignataire serait represents par son Delegue ou un Delegue 
et des Delegues adjoints. 

"Cette Commission aura une mission purement consultative. En 
aucun cas elle ne pourra se livrer a aucune enquSte ni s'immiscer en 
quoi que ce soit dans les actes administratifs ou autres des Etats. 

1 "Proceedings of the Diplomatic Conference for the Protection of the 
Worker," 1906, pp. 77, 78. 

2 "Proceedings of the Diplomatic Conference for the Protection of the 
Worker," 1905,"pp. 106. 107. 
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"EUe fera sur les questions qui lui seraient soumises un rapport qui 
sera communique aux Etats contractants. 

"Cette Commission pourra, en outre, etre appelee: 

1. A Donner son avis sur les conditions d'equivalence auxquelles 
peuvent etre acceptees les adhesions des Etats hors d'Europe ainsi 
que des possessions, colonies, protectorats, lorsque le climat ou la 
condition des indigenes exigeront des modifications de detail de la 
Convention; 

2. A Servir d'organe pour I'echange de vues preliminaire au cas 
ou les Hautes Parties contractantes seraient d'accord sur I'utilite 
qu'il y aurait a reunir de nouvelles conferences au sujet de la condition 
des travailleurs. 

"La Commission se reunir a sur la demande de I'un des Etats con- 
tractants, mais pas plus d'une fois par annee, sauf entente entre les 
Etats contractants pour une reunion supplementaire en raison de 
circonstances exceptionnelles . EUe s'assemblera dans chacune des 
capitales des Etats contractants d'Europe successivement et dans 
L'ordre alphabetique." * * * 

"Les Hautes Parties contractantes se reservent la faculte de soumet- 
tre a I'arbitrage, conferment a I'article 16 de la Convention de la 
Haye, les questions que souleverait la presente Convention meme si 
elles ont ete I'objet d'un avis de la Commission prevue a I'article." 

FINAL PROTOCOL OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON LABOUR LEGISLATION, 1913 i 

The delegates of the Governments of Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Belgium, Spain, France, the United Kingdom, Italy, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland met in Berne on 
15th September, 1913, at a conference to consider the regulation of 
the two questions of labour legislation contemplated in the circular 
note of the Swiss Federal Council, dated 31st January, 1913. The 
undersigned delegates have to request the Swiss Federal Council to 
present to the Government — with a view to such diplomatic negotia- 
tions as may seem good to them — the following proposals for the 
conclusion of international conventions, being the result of the de- 
liberations of the conference: — 

I. Principles for an International Convention respecting the prohibi- 
tion of night work for young persons employed iri industrial 
occupations. 

1. Night work in industrial occupations shall be prohibited for 
young persons under the age of 16 years. 

The prohibition shall be absolute in all cases up to the age of 14 

1 Bulletin of the International Labour OiRce. English Edition, Vol. 8, 1913, 
pp. 364-65-66. 
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years. The present convention shall apply to all industrial under- 
takings where more than ten persons are employed; it shall not apply 
in any case to undertakings where only members of the family are 
employed. 

It shall be the duty of each of the contracting States to define the 
meaning of "industrial undertakings." Mines and quarries and in- 
dustries for the manufacture and transformation of materials shall, in 
all cases, be included in this definition; as regards the latter point, 
the limit between industry on the one hand, and agriculture and com- 
merce on the other, shall be defined by national legislation. 

2. The night's rest contemplated in Article 1 shall have a duration 
of at least eleven consecutive hours. In all the contracting states, 
these 11 hours must include the period between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

In coal and lignite mines it shall be permissible to vary the hours of 
rest contemplated in the first paragraph, provided that the interval 
between two periods of work habitually lasts 15 hours, and in all cases 
13 hours at least. 

The period from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. contemplated in the first para- 
graph may, in the case of the bakery industry, be replaced by the 
period from 9 p.m. to 4 a.m. in those States where night work is pro- 
hibited by national legislation for all workers engaged in this industry. 

The prohibition of night work may be suspended for young workers 
over 14 years of age — 

(a) if the interest of the State or any other public interest abso- 
utely demands it; 

1 (b) in case of "force majeur" where there occurs in an undertaking 
an interruption of manufacture which it was impossible to forsee and 
not being of a periodical character. 

4. The provisions of this Convention shall apply to girls under 16 
years of age wherever these provisions afford more extensive protec- 
tion than those of the Convention of 26th September, 1916. 

5. In extra- European States, as well as in Colonies, Possessions, or 
Protectorates, when the climate or the condition of the native popula- 
tion shall require it, the period of the uninterrupted night's rest may 
be shorter than the minimum of 11 hours laid down in the present 
Convention, provided that compensatory rests are accorded during 
the day. 

6. The present Convention shall come into force two years after 
the date on which the record of deposit is closed. 

The time limit for bringing into force the prohibition of night- 
work of young persons over 14 years of age in industrial occupation 
shall be increased to 10 years — 
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(a) in glass works, for persons employed before the smelting, an- 
nealing and re-heating the furnaces; 

(b) in rolling mills and forges where iron and steel are worked up with 
continuous furnaces, for the workers engaged in occupations directly 
connected with the furnaces; 

in both cases however, on condition that the night employment shal^ 
only be permitted in work of a kind to promote the industrial develop" 
ment of the young workers and which presents no particular danger to 
their life or health. 

II. Principles for an International Convention to fix the worldng day 
for women and young persons employed in industrial occu- 
pations. 

1. The maximum period of employment in industrial occupations 
of women without distinction of age and of young persons up to the 
age of 16 years shall, subject to the exceptions hereafter mentioned, 
be 10 hours a day. 

The working day may also be limited by fixing a maximum of 60 
hours per working week, with a daily maximum of 103^ hours. 

The present convention shall apply to. all industrial undertakings 
where more than 10 persons are employed; it shall not apply in any 
case to undertakings where only members of the family are employed. 

It shall be the duty of each of the contracting States to define the 
meaning of "industrial undertakings." Mines and quarries and in- 
dustries for the manufacture and transformation of materials shall in 
all cases be included in this definition; as regards the latter point, the 
limit between industry, on the one hand, and agriculture and com- 
merce on the other, shall be defined by national legislation. 

2. The hours of work shall be interrupted by one or more breaks, 
the regulation of which shall be left to national legislation, subject to 
two conditions, namely: 

where the daily period of employment does not exceed six hours, 
no break shall be compulsory; 

where the daily period of employment exceeds this limit, a break 
of at least half an hour shall be prescribed during or immedi- 
ately after the first six hours. 

3. Subject to the reservations specified in Article 4, the maximum 
period of employment may be extended by overtime — 

(a) if the interest of the State or any other public interest abso- 
lutely demands it; 

(b) in case of "force majeur" where there occurs in an undertaking 
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an interruption of manufacture which it was possibk to foresee and not 
being of periodical character: 

I c) in ca^e; where the work is concerned either with raw material? 
or materials in course of treatment which are susceptible to very rajrid 
deterioration. When such overtime is necessary to preserve these 
materials from certain loss. 

(d) in industries s'rbject to seas-jr^i influences; 

(e) in exceptional circumstances, for aU undertakings. 

4. TTie total hours of work, including overtime, shall not exceed 
12 hours a day. except is factories for the preserving of fish, vegetables 
and fruit. 

Overtime shall not exceed a total of 140 hours per calendar year. 
It may extend to 180 hours in the manufacture of r rliks. tiles, men's, 
women's and children's clothing, articles of fashion, feather articles, 
and artificial flowers . and in factories for the preserving of fish, v^e- 
tables and fruit. 

It sbafl not be permissible, in any case, to extend the woAing day 
for young workers of either sex under 16 years o: a^. 

This Artick shall not apply in the cases contemplated in (a) and 
fb) of Article 3. 

b. This Convention s'rui'.i come into force two years after the date 
on which the record of deposit is closed. 

The time limit for bringing it into force shall be extended — 

(a) from two to seven years in the manufacture of raw sugar from 
r-eet-root . and of machine-made embroidery, and in the spinning and 
weaving of textile materials: 

(h) from two to seven years in States where the legal duration of 
the working day for women without distinction of age and for youog 
persons employed in iadustrial occupation still amounts to 11 horns, 
provided that, except as regar^is the exemptions contemplated in the 
prec-eding Articles, the peri<>i of employment shall not exceed 11 hours 
a day and 63 hours a week. 

Drawn up at Berne on 2.5th September, 1913, in one copy, which 
shall be deposit e^J in the .S~l5s Federal Archives and a certified copy 
of which shall be presented through the difdomatic channel to each of 
the Governments represetted at the Conference. 
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APPENDICES 
FOR CHAPTER II 

NON-OFFICIAL PROPOSALS 
PRIOR TO THE WAR 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION 
EMBODIED IN REPORTS SUBMITTED BY DELE- 
GATES AT THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS FOR PROTECTIVE LABOUR 
LEGISLATION, ZURICH, 1897' 

1 . That the prohibition of Sunday labour shall apply as far as 
possible, and under effective penalties, to all branches of paid labour so 
that all industrial, mining, manual, traflBc (railway, post-telegraphs, 
and telephone departments) public house, wholesale and retail com- 
mercial labour shall be benefited thereby. 

2. That exception in the regulations for the different branches of 
trade shall only be granted in such cases where the sole object is to 
ensure a resumption of the full working on the Monday, and not where 
it is intended to provide for a cessation of production, which the 
Sunday rest would entail. 

3. That the exceptions to the prohibitory law shall not ha de- 
termined by the discretionary arbitrariness of authorities and officials 
upon the ground of vague statements in the law, but they shall, as 
far as possible, be clearly and precisely defined in the text of the law. 

4. That the principle of granting to employes, who have to work 
on the Sunday, at least every second Sunday as a day of rest, and of 
substituting one week day for the Sunday's work, shall apply to all 
classes of labour without exception. 

5. That the employer of labour shall in no case have the right to 
makf! in an individual obligation on the part of the employe to do work 
on Sundays or holidays, and the contracts of this nature shall not be 
legally binding. 

6. That industrial labour on Sundays shall be prohibited without 
any exceptions for females and young people under 18 years of age. 



Therefore it is desirable that everywhere the attendance at primary 
schools should become obligatory until after the 15th year. Such a 
regulation would be of great help for the protection of children as 

'Source. — C.irfMilarM of the Organizing Committee (I'aperB and motions iiml 
proviKionii'l list of the partii^ipanlH in the ConKri'Hg). 
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experience proves that masters object to engage children working 
only a part of the day, and we must also see that in the home industry 
children are not asked to work before having accomplished their 
school education. 

The duration of factory work for young people from 16 to 19 must 
have a maximum of 7 hours, with at least IJ/^ hour pause at midday. 
With these measures we may expect to be able to avoid every injury 
arising from too much work. It is not to be denied that more ener- 
getic reductions might still be needed and specially for the female sex. 

First Resolution. All labour legislation dealing with the work of 
women should apply to the great industries, to the little industries, to 
domestic industries, and, if possible, to agricultural work when other 
than members of the agriculturist's family are employed. 

Second Resolution. The week's work shall consist of a maximum 
of 48 hours. The hours of labour shall be divided in such a manner as 
to secure the cessation of work at noon Saturdays and thus enable all 
work women to enjoy an uninterrupted rest of at least 42 hours and 
lasting till the following Monday morning. 

Third Resolution. Employers shall not be allowed to compel 
their work women to take work home. 

Fourth Resolution. Employers who give out work to be made 
up elsewhere than in their own workhouse are responsible for the 
sanitaiy condition of all such localities (cubic space, direct light, 
ventilation, disinfection). They should take necessary measures to 
prevent these places being utilized as kitchens or bedrooms. 

Fifth Resolution. Before and after their confinement a period of 
eight weeks shall be reserved during which women cannot be ad- 
mitted to work in factories. They shall not return to their factories 
unless they can supply proof that six weeks have elapsed since their 
confinement. The law shall enumerate those branches of industry 
where women must not work at all during period of gestation. 
The employer must provide for the maintenance of his work 
women during their periods of confinement in such countries 
where no system of sick-insurance is in force. 

Sixth Resolution. The surveillance for the application of the 
above legislative enactments appertains to women inspectors who 
shall be nominated by the workwomen themselves. 



The writer consider.s the congress should not hesitate to take the 
same ground as the international workmen's congresses, and demand 
an eight hour day as a matter of principle. 
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The following possibilities present themselves, once we consider 
this question apart from the simple trade-struggle: 

1. The law introduces for all occupations the same maximum 
working day. 

2. It fixes the maximum labour-tim.e for all industries though not 
equally for the whole country and for all trades, but makes distinc- 
tions, it may be between town and country, or it may be between 
different industries, so that legally permissible labour-time may be 
in one case longer and in another shorter. 

3. The law establishes a maximum working-day for certain indus- 
tries only, without limiting the labour-time in other countries. 

4. The law fixes the maximum working-day, but gives the measure 
merely a permissive character, leaving it either to local option, or 
to the option of the employers and workmen of the separate industries 
to give the law effect in any district or occupation. 

.... we should demand from legislation as a matter of principle 
that it should introduce one uniform maximum working-day in a manner 
universally binding not only in the interest of one branch of industry 
hut of the whole industrial proletariat , exceptions only being permitted 
where quite special conditions require them, as for example in the 
mining industry. We demand, a point Rae has overlooked, not an 
obligatory normal working-day, but simply a normal working-day. 
The duration of labour time may of course be measured differently 
according to the various needs of individual industries, but this 
should only take place within the limits drawn by the maximum 
working-day. 

The first thing to be done then, is to completely and absolutely 
prohibit night- work first of all for children, young persons and women. 



Altogether, the adult women and young persons up to the age of 
18 ought to be put on an equal footing as to protective measures 
in general, and as to the prohibition of nightwork in particular. 



We must, once for all declare, that constant nightwork undermines 
the health of men also, that the State has also certain duties towards 
these workers, and that it owes them, wherever possible, effective 
protection . 



In other words, in cases where continuous night and day work is 
found to be absolutely necessary, permission for such work should 
only be granted on condition that it was combined with eight-hour 
shifts, so that every worker would get 16 hours re.-t per day. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON OCCUPATIONAL DIS- 
EASES RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT BRUSSELS, 1910 i 

I. It is necessary to establish required instruction in diseases 
pertaining to labor in the medical schools and to give a 
required course in industrial hygiene in the higher technical 
schools. 
II. The Government ought to expand the medical inspection of 
workers and of industrial establishments in all industries liable 
to endanger the health of the workers. 

III. A special medical supervision ought to protect children, 
adolescents, and women, as well as adults in occupations 
particularly unhealthful. 

IV. In view of making prevention easier and also provision for 
reparation, it is important to require an announcement of 
the principal occupational poisons. 

V. Reparation for injuriies caused through occupational diseases 
should be imposed as a measure of justice and as a pro- 
phylactic means. 

History of International Congress on Occupational Diseases 

I. First International Congress held at Milan, Italy in 1906. 
II. International Commission for the study of Occupational 
Diseases decided to hold a second Congress at Brussels on 
September 10-14, 1910. 

Delegates to the Congress at Brussels 

I. Delegates representing governments. 

1. From all European countries including Greece and 
Bulgaria, except Portugal, Poland, Norway, Den- 
mark, Switzerland. 

2. From South American Countries: Peru, Argentine, 
Salvador, Uruguay, Venezuela, Guatemala. 

3. United States and Mexico. 

4. Asiatic countries: China, Persia, Turkey. 
II. Delegates not representing governments. 

1 . From all European countries including Greece except 
Portugal, Poland, Norway and Denmark. 

2. From South American countries: Uruguay, Argentine. 

3. United States. 

'Source. — Proceedings of Second International Congress on Occupational 
Diseases, 1910. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE SEVENTH MEETING 

OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 

LABOR LEGISLATION, ZURICH, 1912: 

A. Proposals of Commisson IV : Hours of labour in continuous 
industries, hygienic working day, protection of railway 
employees, reduction of hours of labour on Saturday 
(English Week), Workmen's Holidays ^ 

1. Hours of Labour in Continuous Industries 

I. In view of the resolutions of the Lugano meeting and of the 
facts presented to the special Commission in London, the Delegates' 
Meeting is of opinion that the eight- hour shift in continuous industries 
(industries working night and day) is the best shift system for such 
work and should be strongly recommended both from the point of 
view of the physical and moral welfare of the workers and in the 
social and economic interest of society generally. 

n. The Delegates' Meeting is of opinion that the reports pre- 
sented by the different national Sections have shown that in the iron 
and steel industries (blast furnaces, iron and steel works, rolling mills) 
the eight-hour day is very necessary and is practicable for the shift 
workers . 

The Delegates' Meeting instructs the Bureau to request the Swiss 
Federal Council to address to the Governments as soon as possible 
the request to arrange a conference of the interested States with a 
view to arriving at an international agreement as to the introduction 
of the eight-hour day for those workers. 

III. The Delegates' Meeting is of opinion that as regards glass 
works, the investigations are sufficiently advanced for the conclusion 
at any rate of an international convention on the basis of a working 
week of 56 hours on an average with an uninterrupted weekly rest of 
24 hours. The Bureau is requested to choose the most favourable 
time for taking steps to this end. 

IV. The Delegates' Meeting is of opinion that as regards other 
continuous industries the national Sections should by investigations 
prepare the way for the introduction of the eight-hour day or of a 
corresponding maximum week: 

a. in continuous industries, where the working day (i.e., hours 
during which the workmen are required to be present at the 
works) exceeds 10 hours in 24, or where each set of men works 
more than six shifts per week; and 
1 Report on the Seventh General Meeting of the Committee of the Inter- 
national Association for Labour Legislation. Issued by the Bureau of the In- 
ternational Association for Labour Legislation, London. 1912. 
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b. in those industries (e.g., paper and pulp mills, chemical 
industries) where conditions seem to be ripe for the intro- 
duction of the three-shift system in many countries. 

II. Hygienic Working Day 

I. The Bureau is instructed to express the thanks of the Associa- 
tion to the Governments which have instituted special inquiries into 
the hours of labour in particularly unhealthy trades, and requests 
them and other Governments to extend their inquiries to other 
unhealthy industries which are not mentioned in the list of May, 1912. 
The supplementary list shall be drawn up by the Bureau after con- 
sultation with the Permanent Council of Hygiene. 

II. A special Commission shall be appointed by the Bureau in 
agreement with the national Sections and the Permanent Council of 
Hygiene, with the duty of drawing up a memorial containing par- 
ticulars of existing legislation, of the hours of labour actually pre- 
vailing, and of the accident, sickness and mortality rates in all trades 
considered to be dangerous and unhealthy, and also proposals respect- 
ing the prohibition of the employment of children, young persons and 
women, and the limitation of tlieir hours of labour and also of those 
of adult men. This memorial shall be submitted in proof to the next 
Delegates' Meeting. 

III. Protection of Railway Employees 

I. The Bureau is instructed to approach the railway administra- 
tions of all countries and request them to complete the tables respect- 
ing time on duty, hours of work, night's rest, leave, days of rest. 

II. These tables shall then be submitted, together with any other 
results from inquiries now in progress, to a special Commission con- 
sisting of seven members. This Commission shall report before the 
next Delegates' Meeting assembles on: 

a. the diversity in the number of accidents amongst employees 
of the same class in different countries and if possible on the 
causes of this diversity; 

b. the differences in the organization of the service (time on 
duty, hours of work, overtime, periods of rest, length of the 
day of rest, days of leave) and on the causes of these dif- 
ferences as far as they can be ascertained; 

c. institutions for the settlement of disputes respecting hours 
of work and wages in the railway service, and their success; 

d. the basis of statistics of sickness in the railway service. 
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III. The Special Commission shall have authority to institute 
analogous investigations respecting the conditions of labour of tele- 
graphists (including radio-telegraphists) and telephonists. 

IV. Protection of Dock Workers 

The Bureau is instructed to request the national Sections of countries 
having seaports to make an investigation into the labour conditions of 
dock workers with special reference to the number of hours worked, 
and to report before the next Delegates' Meeting. , 

V. Workmen's Holidays 

The national Sections are requested to approach their Governments 
with a petition that they will complete the inquiries into workmen's 
holidays. 

VI. Saturday Half -holiday 

In view of the fact that a free Saturday afternoon is necessary in 
order to give working women a real rest on Sundays; 

that this institution alone is able to insure to the workers in 
every week a full day of family life; 

that this Saturday half-holiday is already introduced wholly or 
partially for children, young persons and women, and even for 
adult workmen in the legislation of the German Empire, the 
United Kingdom, Greece, the Netherlands and Switzerland; 

that the initiative of employers' and workmen's associations is 
endeavoring to promote the extension of the Saturday half- 
holiday in all industrial countries; 

the Delegates' Meeting desires that the Saturday half-holiday 
for women workers and young persons should be made the 
subject of an international convention; and instructs the sub- 
Commission on the maximum 10 hour working day to draw up, 
in conjunction with the Bureau, a report to be laid before the 
next Delegates' Meeting. 

B. Proposals of Commission V: Treatment of Foreign Work- 
men Under Insurance Legislation; Child Labour; Ad- 
ministration of International Labour Treaties 

I. Treatment of Foreign Workmen Under Insurance Legisla- 
tion. 

I. In connection with the resolutions adopted by the Delegates' 
Meeting at Basel (1901 and 1904), Geneva (1906), Lucerne (1908) 
and Lugano (1910) respecting "the treatment of foreign workers under 
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nsurance Legislation, the Delegates' Meeting expresses thanks in 
the first place to the States and Governments which have given effect 
as far as possible in their national legislation and in international ' 
treaties to the principles recommended by the International Associa- 
tion. 

The Delegates' Meeting again requests the American Section to 
continue its efforts to secure the passage in the several States of the 
Union of suitable laws for insurance against sickness and accident, 
which ^hall not discriminate against alien workers, and thus carry out 
Resolution IX adopted at Geneva, and Resolution X adopted at 
Lucerne, and it thanks this Section for its activity in this matter. 

II. The Governments represented at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion and the national Sections are again urgently recommended to 
see that these principles are developed and extended in sickness, 
accident, old age and invalidity insurance legislation. 

The Delegates' Meeting draws the attention of the national Sec- 
tions and the Governments concerned, also to the various systems of 
maternity insurance. These systems should, as far as possible, fix a 
uniform period of benefit of 8 weeks, and also approximately equal 
maintenance benefits in order that, in cases of differences of domicile 
and country of insurance, it may be easier to effect a transfer or make 
over the insurance in pursuance of international agreements. 

III. As regards the execution of the wishes expressed under II, 
the Delegates' Meeting draws attention especially to the following 
points: 

1. As regards the benefits paid by insurance institutions to for- 
eigners, no difference should be made between the subjects of a State 
and foreign workmen in all countries and branches of insurance in 
which the State does not directly supplement either the premiums 
or the benefits. 

2. But where grants are made out of public money, the benefits 
paid to insured foreigners and their dependants may be reduced in 
comparison to those paid to subjects of the State at most by an 
amount corresponding approximately to such grants. 

3. The Governments should take the necessary measures by 
means of international agreements to render the provisions of No. 2 
unnecessary. 

4 . It should be made possible by international agreements to settle 
the claims of insured persons and their dependants living outside the 
country of insurance by a sum down or by paying the capital value 
of the benefit to a corresponding insurance institution in their place of 
residence abroad, or in any other appropriate manner. 
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IV. Failure to insure foreign workmen in the case of only tem- 
porary sojourn and employment in a country, is injurious both to the 
workmen concerned and also to their country of origin, and involves 
at the same time a disadvantage to the workers of the country in 
question on the labour market. The benefits of insurance should 
therefore be extended to such workmen. 

II. Child Labor 

The Sections are requested to establish special Child Labour 
Committees with the duty of: 

a. supplying the information desired in the International 
Labour Office's "questionnaire," and 

b. reporting, on the basis of this information, to the next 
Delegates' Meeting on ways and means of carrying out and 
extending the existing laws for the protection of children. 

The Bureau shall prepare a comparative survey of these reports, 
and present it to the International Special Commission on Child 
Labour. This Commission shall submit definite proposals to the 
next Delegates' Meeting. 

III. The Administration of International Labour Treaties 

I. The Delegates' Meeting invites the national Sections which 
have not yet done so, to submit the petition on the reform of official 
statistics to their Governments. 

II. Since Article 5 of the International Convention of 26th Sep- 
tember, 1906, respecting the prohibition of the night work of women 
in industrial occupations, provides that the Governments should ex- 
change through diplomatic channels their periodical reports on the 
administration of laws and orders concerned with the subject of the 
Convention, it is desirable that these reports should be published by 
the Signatory States in a form such as to make it possible for each of 
the Governments concerned to compare the standard of administra- 
tion of the labour treaties in the other Signatory States. 

III. In view of the fact that it is not possible to give a reply at 
present to some of the questions contained in paragraphs II and III 
of the proposals of the Bureau, the Delegates' Meeting requests the 
Bureau to enter into an agreement directly with the Governments on 
the subject of the elaboration of uniform statistics which will enable 
it to publish every four years the comparative report on the ad- 
ministration of labour laws. 

With this object the Governments shall be invited to appoint an 
international commission of statistical experts and inspectors of labour. 

IV. The Delegates' Meeting requests the national Sections to en- 
deavor to persuade the Governments to appoint a larger number of 
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women inspectors, and to arrange that at least one woman inspector 
shall be stationed in each centre of industry where the employment of 
women or children is general. 

C. Proposals of Commission III : Truck System and Deduc- 
tions from Wages; Professor Brentano's Resolution 

The Truck System and Deductions from Wages 

In view of the abuses which have arisen, in a great number of in- 
dustries, in respect of the use of disciplinary fines and deductions for 
damages, as well as of the numerous varieties in the truck system 
(payment in kind, or by means of bonds and tickets to be drawn on 
the establishment of the employer) of which the general result is to 
reduce the wages of unskilled workers and women, the Delegates' 
Meeting requests the national Sections to submit to their respective 
Governments, in accordance with the spirit of protective legislation 
already in force, legislative proposals as follows: 

a. In all industries, whether carried on in the factory or the 
home, the payment of wages in kind or by means of bonds 
payable in the form of goods on sale in establishments con- 
ducted by the employers shall be prohibited in principle. 

b. The whole system of fines and deductions for damage (the 
case of wilful and malicious damage only excepted) shall be 
abohshed. Provided that, even in the case of malicious 
damage, the employer shall not be authorized to impose any 
penalty without an order of the Court. Where the complete 
suppression of deductions does not appear to be immediately 
possible, such deductions shall neither be established nor 
exacted except by agreement either with the work people 
concerned, or with their organizations, where any such organ- 
ization exists. 

c. Materials (used in the process of manufacture) must be fur- 
nished gratuitously by the employer to the factory worker 
and the home worker alike. In the case of tools supplied to 
the worker by the employer any charge made by the employer 
shall be for cost price only. 

The Sections are requested to forward by every means in their 
power the drafting and discussion of Bills embodying the desire ex- 
pressed by the Delegates' Meeting. 

D. Proposals of the Special Commission on the Machine- 

made Swiss Embroidery Trade 
Machine-made Swiss Embroidery 

The Delegates' Meeting still considers it desirable, under the pro- 
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visions of the Lugano resolutions of 1910, to make uniform regulations 
for hours of work in the Swiss Embroidery Home-industry, and so 
far as possible to prohibit night work. But in view of the fact that 
since the Meeting of Lugano progress has been made in the intro- 
duction of automatic embroidery-machines in factories, and that 
similar machines will probably be introduced in the next few years to 
an increasing extent, the Delegates' Meeting considers it desirable 
that, when regulations are made concerning hours of labour in small 
establishments, regulations should at the same time be made respect- 
ing hours of labour in factories using automatic machines. Such 
regulation is necessary because automatic machines, since tended by 
adult men only, may be run unlimited hours, both day and night, 
although there is no technical reason for such continuous labour; 
while the other machines tended by women also, are subject to certain 
legal limitations as to hours of labour. 

The bureau of the International Association for Labour Legislation 
is instructed (1) to draw the attention of the countries concerned 
(Germany, Switzerland, Austria, France, the United States, Italy, 
Russia) to the danger which threatens the entire embroidery industry 
as a result of overtime, a'nd even more of the continuous opsration . 
of the automatic embroidery-machines, and (2) to request the Govern- 
ments to take steps as soon as possible, by means of international 
agreements, to establish such uniform regulations as shall protect the 
interests of the embroidery industry. 

The Bureau is instructed to inform the Sections of the different 
countries, within three months, of the steps it has taken in approach- 
ng the Governments with a view to the realization of this object. 

E. Proposals of Commission III: Home Work 

The Delegates' Meeting declares again most emphatically, in view 
of the fresh studies and experimental inquiries made during the two 
years last past, that the miserable conditions of a large proportion of 
the home workers is caused especially by their absolutely insufficient 
wages, and that no improvement can be hoped for so long as means 
are not found to raise wages. 

To this end the Delegates' Meeting recommends again: 
1. The organization of home workers in trade unions and the 
conclusion of collective wage agreements. The meeting regards the 
unfettered right of combination as the necessary basis of such collec- 
tive agreements. In countries where collective agreements are not 
yet legally recognized under existing law, recognition should be 
secured in such a manner as to ensure their legal validity and their 
extension when required to home workers in the same occupations who 
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were not originally concerned in the conclusion of the agreement. 
The Delegates' Meeting urges the national Sections to get into touch 
with existing organizations of workers with a view to promoting the 
conclusion of collective agreements with employers and employers' 
federations. 

II. The adoption by legislation of the principle that wage agree- 
ments for insufficient amounts or of an usurious nature should be 
null and void, and that the conclusion of such agreements should be 
subject to penalties. The meeting regards this principle as essential, 
but at the same time, it recognizes that the difficulties of its applica- 
tion are such as to prevent its adoption from being in any degree a 
practical solution of the problem. 

III. The Delegates' Meeting believes that any legislation in favour 
of home workers will be ineffective so long as it is not founded on 
minimum rates fixed by wages boards constituted according to the 
following principles: 

1. The Board shall be composed of an equal number of employers 
and employees, chosen generally by the parties or, if this is impossible, 
by bodies acting on their behalf. 

The President shall not be an employer or an employee and shall be 
elected by the board. The Government shall appoint him in case of 
disagreement. He shall have the casting-vote. 

2. The minimum wage shall be so fixed that a home worker of 
ordinary capacity may earn as time wage a sum approximately equal 
to fair wages paid in factories and workshops where similar trades 
are carried on in the town or district. The wage must be at least 
high enough to ensure to the worker under normal living conditions 
sufficient food and healthy housing. 

3. The board shall fix officially the minimum wage and publish it 
at once. 

4. If possible the board shall establish a scale of minimum wage 
rates for all the different operations of the trade. 

5. To the amount of wages must be added the cost of tools and 
materials furnished by the worker, the value of time wasted, etc. 

6. The minimum wage must be paid to the worker net without 
any deduction in favour of employer or middleman. 

7. If collective agreements exist in a trade, the minimum wage 
board must endeavour to extend the benefits of such collective agree- 
ments to all home workers also. 

8. For operations not included in the scale named under 4 the em- 
ployer must prove in each particular case coming before the board that 
the conditions allow the average woi'ker to earn at least the mini- 
mum time wage. 
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Disputes shall be settled by the wages boards. 
9. The board shall establish likewise scales of payment, and if 
possible minimum wages, for the apprentices in the trade, even 
where the apprentices are employed in workshops. 

10. Every violation of the law shall constitute a penal offence 
in each case and in respect of each worker concerned. 

11. Every trade organization and anj^ person interested in the 
trade and every society qualified for the purpose may inform the 
board that wages paid are below the minimum wage fixed for the 
trade. All such persons or organizations may take legal action. 

12. The minimum wages fixed by the local boards may be re- 
viewed by a central commission of revision acting officially and with- 
out delay. This Commission may modify and coordinate local deci- 
sions. The Governments shall select the members of such commission 
in equal numbers from the employers and employees composing the 
local boards. 

IV. The Delegates' Meeting invites the Members of Parliament 
belonging to the International Association to introduce, or cause to 
be introduced, bills corresponding to the accepted resolution. 

The national Sections are requested to engage in an energetic cam- 
paign in order to convince the public of the necessity of fixing mini- 
mum wages for home industries. 

F. Proposals of Commission II: List of Industrial Poisons, 
Lead, Handling of Ferrosilicon, Principles for the Pro- 
tection of Persons Employed in Mining, the Construc- 
tion of Tunnels, Stone Quarries, Etc., on an Interna- 
tional Basis. The International Prevention of Anthrax 
Amongst Industrial Workers and of Mercurial Poisoning 
in Fur-cutting and Hat-making. Maximum Loads for 
Dock Labourers, Work in Caissons, Diving Operations, 
International Statistics of Morbidity and Mortality 
Amongst the Working Classes 

I. List of Industrial Poisons 

(a) The Delegates' Meeting expresses its thanks to the authors 
of the list of industrial poisons, Dr. Sommerfeld and Dr. Fischer, 
to the Institute of Industrial Hygiene at Frankfurt-on-Main, and to 
the member of the Permanent Council of Hygiene who reported on 
the matter. Dr. Teleky. 

(b) The Delegates' Meeting notes with pleasure that the list of 
industrial poisons has been translated into English, French, Italian 
and Finnish and hopes that other national Sections will follow this 
example. 
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(c) The Permanent Council of Hygiene is requested to undertake 
a revision of the Ust of industrial poisons every four years. 

II. Lead 

(a) Painters and Decorators. The Delegates' Meeting, noting 
with satisfaction that the use of colours containing lead in the painting 
of the interior of buildings has been prohibited in several countries, 
requests the national Sections to present reports on investigations 
which have been undertaken in their countries, and in particular on 
inquiries and experience relating to the use of colours not containing 
lead in the painting of metal in engineering workshops and similar 
works . 

(b) Polygraphic Industry. In view of the inadequacy of the in- 
formation available respecting the danger of poisoning to which 
women are exposed when employed in typesetting, whether by hand 
or by linotypes, the inquiry should be continued. 

The French and British Sections are requested to undertake inquires I 
from the hygienic and medical point of view and to present the results 
to the next Delegates' Meeting. 1 

(c) Ceramic Industry. The national Sections are requested to 
report on the application in their countries of the regulations already 
presented to the Governments respecting hj'gienic conditions in the 
ceramic industry. 

II. Handling of Ferrosilicon 

(a) The Bureau is instructed to present the following principles 
to the Governments: 

Principles for the Prevention of Risks Involved in the Con- 
veyance of Ferrosilicon 

1. Ferrosilicon — especially when prepared by the electrical 
method — gives rise to dangerous gases, in particular, phosphuretted 
hydrogen and arseniuretted hydrogen, merely by the action of damp- 
ness in the air. This causes the risk of poisoning and explosion. 

2. In order to avoid poisoning and explosions, ferrosilicon should 
be secured against wet and dampness both in storing and transport. 
The ferrosihcon itself, the packing cases and packing materials must 
be dry, that is to say, free from water and also ice. 

3. Packing cases ought to be water-tight and so durably con- 
structed that they cannot be damaged in transport. Unpacked 
ferrosilicon should only be kept in places secure against wet. 

4. The rooms in which ferrosilicon is stored or transported should 
be so constructed that they can be thoroughly ventilated and they 
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should always be kept ventilated. In this connection care should 
be taken to see that the gases given off cannot penetrate to living 
rooms. Such rooms ought consequently to have no connection what- 
ever with rooms in which there is any ferrosilicon, packed or un- 
packed. 

5. Occupiers or persons who store or transport ferrosilicon should 
be required not only to adopt the necessary precautionary measures 
in a suitable manner, but also to instruct persons coming into contact 
with ferrosilicon as to its dangers. 

(b) Further inquiries ought to be made into the question of whether 
ferrosilicon containing less than 30 per cent, or more than 70 per cent. 
of silicon involves a risk of poisoning or not, and into the possibility 
of prohibiting the manufacture of ferrosilicon containing from 30 to 70 
per cent, of silicon. 

IV. Principles for the Protection of Persons Employed in Min- 
ing, the Construction of Tunnels, Stone Quarries, Etc., 
on an International Basis 

(a) Ankylostomiasis. In view of the serious danger caused by 
anakylostomiasis not only to miners and tunnel workers, but also to 
the whole working population of certain districts, and of the excellent 
results obtained by suitable supervision and treatment of the workers 
it appears expedient that ankylostomiasis should be checked as soon 
as possible by means of an international agreement. 

The Bureau is requested to appoint a sub-Commission to draw up 
detailed provisions on the basis of the following principles, and to seek 
ways and means for bringing about an international agreement on 
this matter. The principles to be observed are: 

1. Shipping companies conveying emigrant workers from infected 
countries should be required to undertake the examination of such 
workers and the treatment of persons affected with the disease. 

2. Persons emigrated from affected areas should undergo medical 
examination with a view to the detection of ankylostomiasis, before 
being engaged to work in mines, the construction of tunnels, stone 
quarries, or brick works. 

3. In mines, tunnelling operations, stone quarries, and brick 
works, a series of measures are necessary: as, for example, the collec- 
tion and removal, in a manner not open to objection, of human refuse 
(regular and clean sanitary conveniences), the exercise of special 
cleanliness, dry workplaces, medical examination, and the provision 
of medical treatment and suitable remedies. 

4. It is necessary for the medical men entrusted with the exam- 
inations and supervision in question to be suitably trained. 
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(b) Protection of Workers in Mines, TunneJlin^ Operations, and 
Stone Qiwrrics. The Bui-eau is requested to undertake, in consultation 
with technical experts in mining in the different countries, a com- 
parative study of legislation for the protection of miners on the basis 
of the principles drafted by Dr. Fischer, and to submit a memorial on 
the subject to the next Delegates' Meeting. 

Provisions respecting the protection of workers in tunnelling opera- 
tions and stone quarries should be prepared in a similar manner, 
but drawn up separately. 

V and VI. The International Prevention of Anthrax Amongst 
Industrial Workers and of Mercurial Poisoning in Fur- 
cutting and Hat-making 

The question of anthrax is referred to a sub-Commission, which 
shall submit detailed proposals to the next Delegates' ^Meeting. In 
addition, a sub-Commission shall submit to the next Delegates' Meet- 
ing detailed proposals respecting the prevention of mercurial poison- 
ing in fur-cutting and hat-making. 

VII. Protection of Dock Workers 

When instituting investigations into the houra of work of dock 
labourers the national Sections shall likewise have the duty of con- 
sidering the question of maximum loads for dock labourers. 

VIII. Work in Caissons 

The Delegates' Meeting requests the Bureau to arrange for the 
permanent Council of Hygiene to draw up, with the cooperation of 
experts, a memorial respecting the results of experience as regards 
work in caissons and showing how use may be made of such experience 
in practice. 

This memorial shall be submitted to the next Delegates' Meeting 
and afterwards presented to the Governments. 

IX. Diving Operations 

The Delegates' Meeting requests the Bureau to arrange for the 
Permanent Council of Hygiene to draw up, with the cooperation of 
experts, a report on the possibility and desirability of establishing 
international regulations for diving operations. 

X. International Statistics of Morbidity and Mortality 

Amongst the Working Classes 

(a) The Bureau is requested to present to the next Delegates' 
Meeting, with the cooperation of the national Sections and of the 
Permanent Council of Hygiene, a report on the essential differences 
in the morbidity and mortality statistics relating to the working 
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classes in the different trades and in the different countries, and to 
make proposals on the question of how these divergencies can be 
removed. 

(b) In addition, the national Sections are requested to report not 
later than 1st July, 1913, for the next Delegates' Meeting, on the 
methods of compiling, and the present position as regards morbidity 
and mortality statistics relating to the working classes. 

(c) The Delegates' Meeting recommends that the aim of these 
reports should be especially the establishment of a uniform classifica- 
tion of the causes of death in the different occupations, in order that 
the Governments may adopt it as the basis of uniform statistics of 
mortality by trades. 

PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 

INSURANCE PROGRAM DISCUSSED AT 

ZURICH, 1912 1 

A 

I. Extension de I'assurance sociale aux. 

1. Hauts salari(5s. 

2. Travailleurs mixtes (mi-salari6s, mi-inddpendents) . 

3. Independents a faibles revenues. 

II. Organization de I'assurance de capitaux (assurance populaire 
sur la vie) compl(5ment libre de I'assurance obligatoire de rentes. 

III. Charges de I'assurance sociale: 

1. Effet sur le budget ouvrier. 

2. Effet sur le budget de I'industrie (prix de revient, prix de rente) 

3. Effet sur le budget pubhc. 

B 

IV. 1. La simulation et I'exag^ration des incapacit^s. 

2. Les petits accidents et I'accommodation (not actually discussed 
because of lack of time) . 

V. La statisque Internationale des accidents (un travail en cours) . 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED, 1913 - 

1. Recommending the systematic organization of labor exchanges, 
serving without cost at least those seeking employment, supported 
by local and national governments, and under general control of the 
national government. 

' Source — Bulletins des Assurances Sociales. Comite Permanent International des 
Assurances Sociales, Vol. 24, 191:5. Vol. 25, IQlf). 

2 Source — Association Internationale pour le Lutte Contre le Chomage. Proces 
verbaux des reunions ut documents annexes, de I'assemblees generale, gand, 5-6 
Sept. 1913. 
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::::: be r-;::'; A m each country to - . iy the -yr-.v' -. - of <«ch cr.r<-?; 
and :r;i: the I "^ -- te ; :; e- : c;. to fern:: the tonnation of a 
r^s^rvt fund fw r'tb'io ->. rk< in hard :ir.--. 

3. Revvi^iiiit " hi-c a turther : :ve<:;i;s:: _. of methc;> of unemploy- 

4. R ::::.-; V 111 j: fonuation of a x^int .c:v-:v-:*;fio:; \vi:h the Coan- 
mittee on ><;■ ;?/. l!i<,;r?,;: v and the A5#« > :a:.c-" on Lsl- r L<ri:i#Isrkr. 
to >rv.dy r.hcrs.::-;;.- labor. 

5. Kf riur.- - hr i; the vHection of more detailed stiiti-stio^ of 
imemployment . 

6. Kc ,:u:v-:.ilri; that puWic K lies and .sriD- private ■x>ntvrii? 
■fh?;:". ; divide iheir -oiitra::? >o far ;i> te^'hiiicAriy potssible according 
to tr-.-ir-?. i~ a:: exix-riuient . 

PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 

INSURANCE PROGRAM FOR PROJECTED 

CONFERENCE, PARIS, 1914 » 

I. Charges r.atio:is'e< et internationales de< As^ursr.ct;? sociafef. 

1. Les charges aotueHes ctees par les assurance sociales. 

2. Le5 5>-<teme< financiers lie lassurance contre rinvaKdite. 

3. L'equivalence des ohArge< dans les divers psys et la po^failite 
de .nveutionf intemationales generales <ur les assiuanee sociales. 

II. Extension des assurance sociales a des miheux et a des risques^ 
::x;veaii5. 

4. L"extension des assittance sociales aux independants. 

5. LVxtensiou a la satisfaction des besoins de la famiUe: a assur- 
ance populaire sur la vie. 

6. S;\v,v; as 3K>ve ; b. assuraiue de Tenfrance et notamment 
mutuahte. Sco':a:re. 

7. Saau as abo^-e^: c. assuraiuv-malailie de la famille lio Taissure. 

III. Orientation des a^uranees sociales vers la pre\"ention et 
ratteiiuarior. des risques. 

S. Assmaueo sociale et hygiene soeiale action de Tassuraiice sur 
'.a prevention des accidents et des maladies professionnelles et rapports 
avec I'inspeotion du travail: ameUoration du k^rement et placements 
sociaux: lutte contre les maladies popiilaires. tuberculos*" notanunentli. 

9. Aceomniodation apres accident et invaUdite. 
- Sc'orw — Bulleiia? de? Asf-irs:-.-.>:^ S.>v-:;iI-'<. Couute IVnuanent lutrmattooal «fes 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION DIRECTORY, COM- 
PILED BY THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF TRADE UNIONS, BERLIN, 1914 

C Legi<-n 
International Trade Union Secretariats, pp. 8-9 



OrganizalirM 


Irdern iiori'il Secy. 


Headqu'iriers 


Bakers 


0. Allmann 


Hamburg 


Barbers, hairdressers 


Fr. Etzkom 


BerUn 


Bookbinders 


Emil Kloth 


BerUn 


Boot, Shoe and Leather Workers 


J. Simon 


Xumberg 


Brewery Workers 


M. Etzel 


Berlin 


Building Trade Workers 


Fr. Paeplow 


Hamburg 


Butchers, Slaughtermen, etc. 


P. Hensel 


Berlin 


Carpenters 


F. Schrader 


Hamburg 


Car\'ers 


P. Dupont 


Berlin 


Commercial Employees 


Edo. Fimmen 


Amsterdam 


Diamond Workers 


L. V. Berckelaer 


Antwerp 


Factory Workers 


Aug. Brey 


Hanover 


Fur Workers 


A. Begge 


Berlin 


Olassworkers 


E. Girbig 


Berlin 


Hatters 


A. Metzschke 


Altenburg 


Hotel, Restaurant and Bar Workers 


Hugo Poetzsch 


Berlin 


Lithographers 


0. Sillier 


Berlin 


Metal Workers 


Alex iSchlicke 


Stuttgart 


Miners 


Thos. Ashton 


Manchester, Eng. 


Painters 


A. Tobler 


Hamburg 


Paviors 


A. Knoll 


Berlin 


Pottery Workers 


George WoUmann 


Charlottenburg 


Potters 


A. Drunsel 


Berlin 


Printers, Compositors 


P. Stautner 


Stuttgart 


Saddlers 


Job. Sassenbach 


Berlin 


State and Municipal Workers 


.\lb. Mohs 


Berlin 


Stone Workers 


Pu)b. Kolb 


Zurich 


Tailors 


H. StUhmer 


Berlin 


Textile Workers 


T. Shaw 


Lancaster, Eng. 


Tobacco Workers 


C. Deichmann 


Bremen 


Transport Workers, RailwajTnen, 






Firemen, Dockworkers, Seamen 


H. Jochade 


BerUn 


Wood Workers 


Th. Leipart 


BerUn 



The Directory contain.^ also a li,~t of all organization.-: affiliated with 
the respective national centers and notes which are also affiliated 
with their national trade .secretariat; and an appendix giving directory 
of bureaas of labor in the countries of the world with the title of the 
chief officer and the location of the Bureau. 
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List of National Centers, pp. 4-7 



Country 
Great Britain 

France 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Sweden 
Norway 

Finland 
Germany 

Austria 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 

Hungary 

Croatia 
Roumania 

Servia 

Bulgaria 
Bulgaria 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Spain 
Portugal 
North America 
Argentine 

Argentine 



Title 

♦General Federation Trade 

Unions 
♦Confederation Generale du 

Travail 
*Nederlansch Verbond van 

Vakvereenigingen 
♦Commission Syndicate du Parti 

Ouv. et des Syndicats Inde- 
pendents 
*De Samvirkende Fagforbund i 

Danmark 
♦Landsorganisationen i Sverge 
♦Arbeidernes fagl. Landsor- 

ganisation 
*Suomen Ammattijarjest's 
♦General Kommission der Ge- 

werkschaften Deutschlands 
♦Gewerkschafts Kommission 

Oesterreichs 
♦Zentralverbund der Gewer- 

kaohaften 
♦Ungarlandischer 

Gewerkschaftsrat 
♦Gewerkschafts-Secretariat 
♦Comisia Generala a Sindicate- 

lor din Romania 
♦Zentralverband der Gewerk- 

sohaften Serbiens 
Gewerkschaften Bulgariens 
Zentralverbond der bulgari- 

schen Gewerkschaften 
♦Schweizerischer Gewerkscafts- 
' bund 
♦Confederazione Generale del 

Lavoro 
♦Union General de Trabajodores 
♦Union Generale des travailleurs 
♦American Federation of Labor 
♦Confederacion Obrera Regional 

Argentina 
♦Federation Obrera Regional 

Argentina 



Chief Officer 

W. A. Appleton, Secy. 

L. Joubaux, Gen. Secy. 
J. Oudegeest, Pres. (?) 
(Voorsitter) 



C. Mertens, Secy. 
Carl F. Madsen (Pres.) 

(Formand) 
H. Lindquist (Ordforande) 

Ole O. Lian (Formand) 
O. Tokoi Ordforande 

C . Legion Vorsitzender 

U, Huebr Vorsitzender 

Franz Rauscher, Secy. 

Jazzai, Samu, Secy. 
W. Bukseg, Secy. 

D. Pop, Secy. 

P. Pawlowitsch, Secy. 
Sidor Todoroff, Secy. 

G. Dimitrow, Secy. 

A. Huggler, Secy. 

R. Rigola, Secy. 
Vicente Barrio, Secy. 
Francisco dos Santos 
Samuel Gompers, Pres. 



♦Affiliated with International Federation Trade Unions. 
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Country 
Brazil 

Ti-ansvaal 

Turkey 

Australia 

New South Wales 

Queensland 

South Australia 

West Australia 

Victoria 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 

Japan 



Title 
*Confederozione Obrera Bras- 

ileana 
*Transvaal Federation of Trade 

Unions 
*Union des Syndicats de Con- 
stantinople 
*Federal Grand Council of Labor 
*Trades and Labor Council 
*Ti'ades and Labor Council 
*Trades and Labor Council 
*Trades and Labor Council 
*Trades Hall Council 
*Workers' Party 
*United Federation of Labor 



Ckie} Officer 
Rosendo dos Santos, Secy. 
J. T. Bani, Secy. 



E. Kavanagh, Secy. 

The Secretary 

The Secretary 

The Secretary 

The Secretary 

Ch. Gray, Secy. 

Mr. Woods, M.P., Secy. 

P. H. Hickey, Secy. 

G. Yamane 



*AfBliated with International Federation Trade Unions. 
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APPENDICES 

FOR CHAPTER II 

PROPOSALS FOR CONSIDERATION 

AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 

Resolutions Adopted at the Inter-Allied Trade Union Con- 
ference, Leeds, 1916 i 

(Resolutions prepared by Confederation Generale du Travail.) 

Social Insurances 

International agreements and treaties of labor are by no means a 
new thing.. It is simply a question of enlarging these agreements and 
treaties in their extent and contents. 

Most European countries now have some legislation on compen- 
sation for accidents caused through employment, based on the prin- 
ciple of industrial risk and fixed compensation. But of these, the 
laws of Great Britain, Italy, Spain, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland make no distinction at all between natives and foreigners, 
while others, the laws of Austria, Norway, Greece, and Denmark 
entirely disqualify foreigners when they cease to reside in the country: 
a third class, the laws of Russia, Germany, France, Hungary, and 
Luxembourg, although disqualifying, provide for the possibility of 
assimilation to subjects by virtue of diplomatic arrangements. 

The considerable number of agreements relating to accident in- 
surance give rise to the thought that it would doubtless be very easy 
to arrive at an understanding on this point. 

The agreement could and ought to be made on the principle of 
unconditional assimilation of the victims of accidents to subjects and 
their dependents whatever may be their nationality and the usual 
place of their residence. 

It would also be necessary at the same time to regulate the con- 
flicting laws as regards, for example, an accident that arose in a 

1 Source. — General Federation of Trade Unions. Conference of Delegates. 
London. — Co-operative Printing Society, Limited, Tudor St., New Bridge St., 
E.G., 1916. 
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foreign country to a workman engaged in working an enterprise of 
his own nationality or employed in an enterprise of a nationality 
different from his own, and for those employed in transport enter- 
prise (public or private) . To provide for the necessary arrangements 
for inquiries of income to invalids and their dependents residing 
outside the country where the claim for the accident has been settled. 

Other forms of social insurance against sickness, disability, old 
age, and unemployment are not so far developed, and are not equally 
developed in the various countries. 

In Germany, Austria-Hungary, and England, sickness insurance is 
obligatory; subject to restrictions with respect to administration and 
participation in State aid, foreigners are treated on an equal footing. 
Elsewhere, notably in France and Belgium, sickness insurance is free 
and insured by mutual aid societies. Foreigners can be members of 
these societies; they even have the right of forming societies composed 
solely of foreigners. The law of 13th of June, 1911, does not impose 
obligation of insurance, but it makes grants which can be claimed by 
any society which satisfied the conditions of the law. 

English law provided for international agreements. It would be 
possible to open the question on this point and to insert a clause by 
which Governments would undertake to study and realize within a 
fixed period laws on sickness insurance and grant the benefit of their 
provisions to foreigners as well as to provide for arrangements to 
ensure without interruption the benefit of insurance to workers called 
upon to change their residence, and for effecting the control and pay- 
ment of compensation beyond their respective frontiers. Engage- 
ments of this nature, let us remember, had already been made in the 
Franco-Italian Treaty of the 13th April, 1904. 

It could, however, be at once stipulated that where no sickness 
insurance is yet in force, sickness arising out of occupation should be 
assimilated for compensation to accidents in employment. 

Such assimilation would extend to any sickness manifestly induced 
while carrying out their occupation. 

Disability and assurance, etc., of old age pensions for workmen 
are of recent dates. According to English and Danish law the pensions 
are paid entirely out of the State funds. According to German, 
Austrian and French laws it is formed chiefly or exclusively by pay- 
ments obligatory by the employees and employers. According to 
Belgian and Italian laws the State simply augments the pensions 
which the workers have themselves formed by compulsory payments. 

Hitherto England alone has organized a national insurance against 
unemployment and this again is limited to the building, public works, 
naval construction, metallurgical and timber trades. 
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Let us remember, however, that both on the question of old 
age pensions and of insurance against unemployment the Franco- 
Italian Treaty of the 15th April, 1904, contains some engagements, 
more moral than precise, it is true. 

We think that by enlarging the terms of the ItaUan Treaty Govern- 
ments could undertake to consider these enlargements and carry 
them out within a given time, and to ensure their extension to foreign 
workmen . 

Limitation of the Hours of Labor 

It would appear that an arrangement as to the limitation of the 
hours of work might also be easily made. The Congress of Berlin 
(1890) has already expressed a number of resolutions; that the age of 
admission for children be fixed at twelve for industries in general, 
and fourteen for mines, subject to the children having previously 
complied with the regulations as to primary education, and that 
children under fourteen yeai's of age shall not work either at night 
or on Sundaj^s, nor more than six hours a day, nor in unhealthy and 
dangerous industries, and that those from fourteen to fifteen years of 
age shall neither work at night nor or Sundays, nor more than ten 
hours a day. On female labor, that they shall not work at night, 
nor more than eleven hours a day; that the weekly rest shall be ex- 
tended to all industrial workers. 

The International Convention at Berne (1906) has already pro- 
hibited night work of women in industry, with some exceptions. 
This Convention has been agreed to in particular by Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, England, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland. 

The Second International Conference of Berne (1913) where 
14 States were represented, prepared the basis of two new agreements 
of the prohibition of night work by young workers employed in in- 
dustry, and of fixing exceptions and a certain margin for some 
industries. 

The first provided for the prohibition of night work by young 
workers up to the age of 16 years. It allows a few exceptions, but 
the prohibition is absolute for those under 14 years. The second 
provides for a ten-hour day limited to women and for youths under 
16 years of age, subject to some exceptions and a certain margin 
for some industries. 

The rest on Saturday afternoons already appears in whole or in 
part for children, women, and even sometimes for adults in German, 
English, Belgian, Greek, Dutch, and Swiss legislation; it is in the 
first rank of labor claims in a certain number of countries. The last 
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C'ongress of the A.I. for the legal protection of workers expressed the 
wish that its application at least for women and children should form 
the object of an international convention. 

International investigations have shown that the system of three 
shifts of eight hours for works with continuous furnace was necessary 
and perfectly practicable. Also the A. I. for the P L. D. T. had 
recognized that the time had come to carry it into effect by mter- 
national agreement. 

We consider, therefore, that an agreement might be made on: 

(a) To fix 14 years as the age of the admission of children to in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricultural work, and to extend the school 
age to 14. 

(b) To prohibit night work, and in industries with continuous 
furnace, to women and youths of under 18 years of age. 

(c) To make compulsory the weekly rest on Sunday and on the 
afternoon of Saturday, subject to exceptions for some occupations, 
where the Saturday afternoon rest would be transferred to another 
day in the week. 

(d) To fix the maximum length of the working day at ten hours 
for all workmen. 

(e) To reduce this to eight hours for mines, works with continuous 
furnace, unhealthy industries, and ports. 

Hygiene and Safety 

The laws of hygiene and of safety for workmen are more or less 
developed and very considerably in one State or another. They 
have not yet been the subject of investigation from an international 
point of view, but the capitalist development tends in all countries 
to unify the methods of technical working; scientific progress is inter- 
national. It would be advisable for the various legislations to tend, 
if not to entirely conform, at least, to co-operate more closely. 

Agreements, however, could at once be made as to the application, 
within a very short time, of a uniform system for all railways of auto- 
matic coupling applicable to all trucks. 

In the same manner an arrangement could be provided for the com - 
mon struggle against industrial poisons, dangerous processes, and 
illnesses pertaining to occupations. 

Control and Statistics 

How can a permanent arrangement be ensured in the various 
countries which would necessitate a struggle against industrial poisons, 
dangerous and unhealthy processes of manufacture, and illnesses 
arising from occupations? How can efforts be co-ordinated in a 
methodical manner? 
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On the other hand, how qan the carrying out of the Labor clauses 
in an international treaty be ensured on the part of the States as that 
of private persons? The carrying out of political clauses and economic 
clauses depends exclusively on Governments and their more or less 
positive sanction is known. 

But when a Government, in order to comply with its diplomatic 
engagements, has passed in its laws such and such a clause of protec- 
tion of Labor it may be indifferent to its application. 

It is almost certain to encounter the hostility of some employers. 
It might encounter opposition from a certain portion of unenlightened 
public opinion or from some political parties. How shall it resist and 
act with energy for the actual application of the stipulation of the 
Treaty? 

On the other hand, the wording of international agreements may 
give rise to different interpretations, Paragraph 3 of Article 1 of the 
Convention of Berne, on the prohibition of night work for women, 
says: "On each of the contracting States falls the duty of defining 
what is to be understood by industrial enterprises." 

Article 3 states: "The prohibition of night work may be revoked 
(1) in case of force majeure; (2) while the work applies either to raw 
material or to materials in process of manufacture which would be 
hable to deteriorate very rapidly." This wording allows of contra- 
dictory opinions, which can in fact, annul the agreement. 

In order to ensure the application of the agreements it is necessary 
to lay down regulations, arrangements as to detail, and is it not, 
therefore, necessary under these circumstances to unify as much as 
possible the working arrangements and regulations? 

The unification of statistical methods with respect to Labor ques- 
tions appears also indispensable if it is desired to permit of useful 
comparisons and the rational utilization of such statistics. 

The necessity of controlling the performance of the clauses of bilat- 
eral treaties or international agreements is already admitted in prin- 
ciple. 

By the Treaty of the 15th April, 1904, "the Italian Government 
undertakes throughout the Kingdom, and more particularly in the 
districts where industrial labor is developed, to complete the organiza- 
tion department of inspection working under the authority of the 
State, and offering for the application of the laws guarantees similar 
to those offered by the Department of Inspection in France. The 
Italian Government agrees to publish an annual report giving details 
of the application of the laws and regulations relating to female and 
child labor. The French Government gives the same undertaking." 
The International Convention of Berne (1906) on the prohibition of 
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female night labor provides that "the Governments shall acquaint 
each other by diplomatic channel of the laws and regulations on the 
subject of the present convention which are or will be in force in their 
couptry, as well as of the periodical reports concerning the apphcation 
of these laws and regulations." 

The Franco-Danish Treaty of the 9th August, 1911, stipulates that 
the differences relating to international protection of Labour are those 
which are to be submitted to arbitration. 

At the International Conference of Berne (1906), England proposed 
to appoint a Commission for the purpose of "Superintending the 
carrying out of the provisions of this Convention. The duty of the 
Commission shall be to give an opinion on such litigious questions and 
complaints as may be submitted to it. Its duty shall be only to 
investigate and examine. Oq all questions and complaints submitted 
to it it shall draw up a report, which will be communicated to the 
interested States. 

"As a last resource a question in dispute shall at the request of one 
of the contracting parties be submitted to arbitration. 

"In cases where the contracting parties are willing to call a con- 
ference on the subject of the condition of workers the Commission 
shall undertake to discuss the program and shall serve as a channel of 
transmission for the exchange of preliminary opinions." On account 
of the obstinate opposition of Germany the proposal was withdrawn 
and changed into a resolution, accepted by Denmark, Spain, France, 
England, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, and Switzer- 
land. 

It is chiefly on this pretext that all international control was an 
attack upon the national sovereignty of the State that Germany 
rejected the English proposal. But the International Sugar Conven- 
tion of the 5th March, 1902, established an international commission 
for the purpose of superintending the execution of the provisions of 
that convention. The object of this commission will be: (a) To 
ascertain whether, in the contracting States, any direct or indirect 
bounty is granted to the export of sugar; (b) To ascertain whether 
the States mentioned in Article 6 (Spain, Italy, and Sweden) continue 
to observe the special condition laid down (not to export sugars); 
(c) To ascertain the existence of bounties in the non-signatory 
States, and to estimate the amount with a view to the application 
of Article 4 (special of entry affecting sugar coming from countries 
which grant bounties); (d) To give an opinion on litigious questions; 
(e) To investigate the application for admissions to the Union of 
States which had not taken part in this present convention." 

The powers of this commission are, therefore, very wide, and it 
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really appears that the States have in this case made a more serious 
attack on their sovereignty than would have been made by the adop- 
tion of the EngUsh proposal. 

Peace must permit that no account be taken of German opposition, 
and that the establishment of such an international commission be 
one of the bases preparing the Federation of the United States of 
Europe. 

This, on the contrary, would not prevent the States from engaging 
in the creation or development of the national inspection of work, 
in their respective countries, but as it is chiefly the workers in each 
country who are the most interested in the application of each inter- 
national Labour legislation one of the best international guarantees 
of its strict apphcation would be to summon the national Labour 
organisations of every country to participate in controlling the 
applications. 

The International Association for the Legal Protection of Workmen 
has already created an international Labour office, not official although 
subsidized by a certain number of Governments, the headquarters of 
which are at Berne. 

This office might be entrusted, in collaboration with syndical 
secretariate, with the co-ordination of the various inquiries, statistic 
methods, comparative reports of international conventions, judgment 
of international inquiries, examination of everything concerning the 
development and application of Labour Legislations, protection, 
hygiene and safety of the workers. The Governments to contribute 
to the expenses in a proportion to be fixed. 

Emigration and Immigration 

It is not sufficient alone to ensure to all workers a certain amount of 
reciprocity, guarantees of material order, as far as concerns social 
insurances, the limitation of the hours of labour, hygiene and safety. 
Can they not also be ensured a certain number of guarantees of moral 
order, respecting the right to work and its corollary, the contract of 
labour as regards the safety and liberty and the dignity of Labour? 

The development of capitaUsm, the ever increasing needs of manual 
labour of great modern industries, the removal, particularly in in- 
dustrial States, of rural populations, emigration of workmen, emigra- 
tion at certain seasons or emigration of longer duration demands this. 

Immediately the war is over, when the vacancies caused by the 
hetacombs of the battlefield must be filled, when a new impulse may 
be expected to be given industry, an intense need of foreign labour 
will make itself felt in all the industrial countries of Europe. 

No one disputes even the principles of the right of every man to 
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work where he can occupy his energies, even out of his own country. 
The French working class, faithful to their international principles, less 
than anyone. 

But in every country capitalism has caused the wholesale impor- 
tation of foreign labour to become a fighting weapon* against national 
labour. Free Traders of Protectionists are the opponents of every 
measure for protecting Labour. They have never understood that the 
result of such importation, without necessity and without measure, 
only resulted in lowering the level of living of the whole working classes, 
and consequently to cause real prejudice to their own national industry, 
to its technical development and general progress. 

The solution, however, must be found in the sense of justice and 
equity and the peace which we are told is to be the victory of right, and 
justice ought to bring it to us. 

Labour, like capital, internationalizes itself more and more. Like 
capital, it must have its legal international rules for the performance 
of the clauses of the contracts of Labour which must be secured in 
the same way as the clauses of an industrial or commercial contract. 

In every country the syndical right of the worker must be recognized, 
and the foreign workman should enjoy in the place where he works 
all syndical guarantees enjoyed by the national worker, and in such 
case have the right of taking part in the administration of his syndi- 
cate. He must be no longer at the mercy of arbitrary administration 
governed by the employers. The right of administrative expulsion 
must be limited, and be no longer admitted for acts of syndical or 
corporative nature. Sentences of expulsion, moreover, should always 
be capable of being appealed against before a legal tribunal. Labour 
emigrations would have to be organized methodically. The supply 
should be dealt with internationally. Labour emigrants should be 
directed only where the want of labour is severely felt. Emigrants 
ought never to receive wages nor be subjected to conditions below 
normal wage conditions of labour customary in the town or district 
for labourers of the same occupation or the same specialty. Wages 
and conditions ought to be those specified in the contracts rriade be- 
tween the masters and workmen syndicates, or in default of contracts 
those wages and conditions must be ascertained by mixed commissions 
composed of delegates from the masters and workmen's syndicates, 
as formulated and expressed in our report on foreign labour. 

The countries of emigrants have, in settlement of the question, an 
interest equal to that of the countries of immigration. It is just as 
important that emigrants do not rashly arrive to disturb the Labour 
market, increase unemployment , lower the general standard of living, 
as much as others are inteipsted in the fact that the emigrants are not 
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exposed to distress and unemployment, to being exploited without 
scruple and without measure. 

A certain number of countries which export Labour have already- 
established emigration departments, and are willing to come to an 
agreement for regulating the question. It seems that an agreement 
could easily be made on this matter. 

To the emigration department of exporting countries response 
must be made by the immigration department of importing countries 
(report of foreign labour). 

But on account of the industrial development which is no doubt 
about to manifest itself in some of the European countries which until 
now have been large exporters of labour, emigration from such sources 
will gradually diminish. Search therefore will be made and has already 
commenced, for labour among the populations at a still lower level of 
living, among the natives of our Colonies of Africa, and Asia, among 
the Chinese, Japanese or Hindus. 

It is and will then be the duty of democratic countries not to 
permit these elements to be treated as pariahs delivered without mercy 
to capitalist exploitation. It will be the duty of the peoples which 
import this labour to see to their instruction and education and raise 
them to the level of life of the workmen of the country. 

Very severe regulations must be enacted so that these labourers shall 
not be exploited either by slave-drivers (taskmasters, middlemen, 
decoys, caterers, etc.) The recruiting, hiring, and employment of 
such labour must be subject to the same conditions as those provided 
for European labour. It must enjoy all syndical guarantees, all laws 
of insurance, limitation of working hours, of hygiene and safety. 

On the same footing as national labour, it must have the same wages 
and conditions of work. 

It may even, perhaps, be necessary to organize special control 
for the factories or districts where it is employed. 

Peace Conference Adopted at International Trade-Union 
Conference in Berne, October, 1917 ^ 

I. Freedom of Travel 

(a) The enactment of prohibitions of emigration shall not be per- 
missible. 

(b) The enactment of general prohibitions of immigration shall 
not be permissible. 

This provision shall not affect — 

1. The right of each State to order temporary restrictions of 

1 Source. — Monthly Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Vol. VI. 
No. 3, March 1918. 
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immigration in times of economic depression in order to protect 
native labor as well as alien immigrant labor. 

2. The right of each State to control and temporarily restrict 
immigration in order to protect the national health. 

3 . The right' of each State to stipulate minimum requirements as 
to the ability of immigrants to read and write their mother tongue 
in Older to protect its national culture and in the efficient enforcement 
of the protective labor laws relating to industries in the branches of 
which immigrant labor is being prevailingly employed. 

(c) The signatory states shall obligate themselves to incorporate 
in their legislation at the earliest possible date provisions which pro- 
hibit the hiring of contract labor from abroad and the activities for 
the same purpose of employment bureaus operated for profit. 

(d) The signatory- States shall obligate themselves to compile 
labor-market statistics from organized public employment offices and 
to interchange these statistics at the shortest possible intervals 
through an international central bureau, in order to prevent migration 
of labor to countries in which the chances for employment are small. 
These statistical reports shall be made accessible to labor organiza- 
tions in particular, 

II. Right of Coalition 

(a) The right of free coalition shall be granted in all countries to 
workmen. Laws and decrees (domestic-service laws, prohibitions of 
coalition, etc.), which differentiate between individual classes of 
workmen or deprive them of the right of coalition and of representa- 
tion of their economic interests, shall be abrogated. Immigrant labor 
shall enjoy the same rights as native labor with respect to participa- 
tion and activity in trade-union organizations, including the right to 
strike. 

(b) Interference with workmen in the exercise of the right of coa- 
lition shall be made punishable. 

(c) Alien workmen shall have the benefit of those wage and labor 
conditions which have been agreed upon by trade-unions organiza- 
tions with the employers of their trade. Where such agreements do 
not exist the prevailing wage rate of their trade in the locality shall be 
applicable to alien workmen. 

III. Social Insurance 

(a) Countries which so far have not introduced insurance against 
sickness, industrial accidents, invalidity, old age, and unemployment 
shall obligate themselves to introduce such insurance at the earliest 
possible date. 
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(b) Iiatiii>;rant workfiK;ti shall without cotiflideration of the 
probable duration of thrir sojourn in the foreign country have the 
same status as to rights and duties in all branches of social insurance 
as native workmen. 

(c) Workmen temporarily employed outside of their country 
(on assembling of machinery, etc.), as well as transportation workers 
(Hcarncii, etc.), who usually work within the territories of several 
states shall be subject to insurance in that State in which the enter- 
prise employing them is located. 

(d; All documents and certificates relating to social insurance 
shall he executed without charge and be exempt from fiscal dues. 

(e) Alien workmen who have departed from the country in which 
they have a legal claim to p«;nsion shall not lose their claims provided 
their own country has acknowledged the principle of reciprocity. 
Detailed provisions as to this question as well as to the mode of pay- 
ment of the pensions and the regulation of the control of the pen- 
sioners shall be made in international treaties. 

(f) These treaties shall also regulate whether trade diseases shall 
be considered as industrial accidents. 

(g) Claims on the unemployment insurance of a country Ijecome 
extinct on departure from the country in which the claims have been 
acquired. Whether claimants shall be granted a travel subsidy is to 
be regulated by a treaty. 

IV. Hours of Labor 

(a) The daily hours of labor for all workmen may not exceed ten 
hours. The signatory states shall obligate therrwelveH to issue legal 
regulations, according to which the daily hours of labor shall at fixed 
intervals be reduced in such a manner that after a time limit to be 
fixed by agreement the eight-hour workday shall generally become the 
maximum legal workday, 

fbj The houri of labor in mines, establishments with continuous 
operation, and in industries especially injurioiis to the health of the 
workmen shall be reduced to a maximum of eight houra per day. 

(c) Xijrht work between S P. M. and A. M. shall be legally 
prohibited for all establishments in which night-work is not made 
necessary by thf; nature of their operation or for technical reasorw. 
In establishments in which night work is permitted the hours of 
labor shall not exceed eij^ht hours per shift. 

(d) All workmen sFiall 1^; granted by law a weekly continuous rest 
period of at least '-'id hours during the period from Saturday to Monrlay, 
Exceptions from this .-^unday rf:Ht may be made only for the perform- 
ance of labor required for tiie resumption of op*;ration on .Monday, 
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for establishments which for technical reasons must be opemted con- 
tinuously, and for those acti\-ities which serve for the recreation and 
education of the people on Sunday. In all of these cases a thiitv-six- 
hour continuous rest period must be granted on week days. 
Exceptions are to be designated precisely in the law. In oi-der to 
assure a thirty-six-hour continuous weekly rest period, estabhshments 
with continuous operation shall organize resei\e shifts. The changing 
of shifts is to be so regulated that each workman is off duty at least 
e\^ry third Sunday, 

(e) Those establishments whose processes are especially injurious 
to the health of workmen shall in each country be precisely designatexl 
by decree or law. 

V. Hygiene 

(a) The signatory Governments shall oblisiate themselves to piw 
mote in their countries the development of legislation on industrial 
hygiene. In particular, endeavor shall be made to achieve tmiformity 
of hygiene regulations for the mdiA-idual industries, and to further a 
continuous common effort against the use of industrial poisons and 
particulariy dangerous methods of production. 

(b) In the work in the field of occupational hygiene designated 
under (a^ . the list of industrial poisons compiled by the International 
Association for Labor Legislation shall be vised. Such poisons as 
can be replaced by less dangerous substances or materials shall l^ 
excluded from use in industrial establishments. 

(c) Special regulations as to maximum hours of lalx^r shall W agreed 
upon for the establishments designated under IV v^^ having regard 
TO the extent of occupational danger connected with the individual 
branches of industrj'. 

VI. Home Work 

(a) All laws and decrees relating to the protection of labor shall be 
applicable to home work. 

(b) Social insurance shall be extended to home workci-s. 

(c) Home work shall be prohibited: 

1 . In the case of all work which may involve serious injuries 
to the health of workmen or their poisoning. 

2. In the food, beverage, tobacco, etc., industries. 

vd) It shiill he made obligatory for home workers to notify the 
authorities whenever they are inflicted with an infectious disease. 

(e) Medical inspection of jux'enile home workers, analogous to 
inspection of school children, is to be introduced in all countries. 
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(f) The keeping and inspection of lists of all workers and inter- 
mediary undertakers (subcontractors) in home industry, as well as 
the keeping of wage books for all home workers, shall be made 
obligatory. 

(g) Equipartisan wage boards shall be estabUshed in all districts 
having home industries and shall determine legally binding wage rates. 
Lists showing the wage rates shall be posted in the workrooms. 

VII. Protection of Child and Juvenile Labor 

(a) Children under 15 years of age shall be prohibited from exercis- 
ing any gainful occupation. 

(b) Juvenile workers 15 to 18 years of age may not be employed 
longer than 8 hours per day and must be granted 1^ hours' rest after 
4 hours of continuous labor. Provision shall be made for the instruc- 
tion of male and female juvenile workers in continuation and trade 
schools, the hours of instruction to fall between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Juvenile workers must be granted time to attend these schdols. 

(c) The employment of juvenile workers shall be prohibited 
between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m., and on Sundays and holidays; in establish- 
ments particularly injurious to the health; in mines on underground 
labor. 

VIII. Protection of Female Labor 

(a) The hours of labor of all female workers and salaried employees 
in large and small industrial establishments, trades, commerce, trans- 
portation, and public traffic, as well as in home industries, shall be 
limited to eight hours per day and 44 hours per week. On Saturdays 
the hours of labor shall terminate at noon (12 o'clock) so that such 
female workers and salaried employees shall be assured a continuous 
rest of at least 42 hours until Monday morning. Employment of 
female workers during the time between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. shall be 
prohibited. 

(b) Undertakers (entrepreneurs) shall be prohibited from giving 
female workers and employees work to take home to be done after 
termination of the hours of labor. 

(c) The employment of female workers in industries particularly 
injurious to the health (IV (e) ) and in mines both above and below 
ground shall be generally prohibited. 

(d) Before and after confinement women may not be employed in 
industry for a total period of 10 weeks, of which 6 weeks must fall in 
the time after confinement. The introduction of maternity insurance 
with a minimum benefit equivalent to the legal sick benefit shall be 
made obligatory for all states. 
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IX. Enforcement of Protective Labor Legislation 

(a) An efficient industrial inspection service for large and small 
industrial establishments, trades, home industries, commerce and 
transportation, as well as for agricultural estabhshments using ma- 
chinery, shall be organized and developed in all countries. 

(b) The officers of the inspection service shall be appointed from 
among technical experts, as well as from among workmen and salaried 
employes. Their number shall be sufficiently laige to insure the 
inspection of each estabUshment at least once every half year. The 
officers of the inspection service shall be granted executive power and 
be compensated adequately so as to insure their independence. 
Women shall be employed as inspection officers for the enforcement 
of the provisions relating to female labor. 

(c) Tiade-unions organized by virtue of the right of coalition, 
which is to be granted in all countries, shall coopeiate in the efficient 
enforcement of protective labor legislation. Trade-unions in par- 
ticular shall be obligated to aid the industrial inspection officers through 
their committees, secretaiiats, etc. 

(d) In order to assure enforcement of protective labor legislation, 
owners of establishments with at least five workmen speaking only a 
foreign language shall be legally obligated to establish at their own 
expense and under supervision of the educational authorities courses of 
instruction in which the immigrant workmen may learn the language 
of the country. 

(e) The International Association for Labor Legislation shall 
explicitly be recognized in the peace treaty as the medium for the 
promotion and enforcement of international protective labor legisla- 
tion. The International Labor Office maintained by this association 
shall collect and publish in the three principal languages all socio- 
political material, such as statistics, social insurance and labor laws, 
important decrees and orders, etc., supervise the enforcement of 
socio-political agreements incorporated in international treaties, 
remain in constant communication with the central labor offices or 
Government dep'artments charged with the duties of labor offices, pre- 
pare on request opinions on various matters relating to socio-political 
legislation, undertake the preparation and direction of international 
investigations in this field, and make studies of everything relating to 
the development and application of social legislation. The interna- 
tional Labor Office shall in particular act as intermediary in the quick 
exchange of labor market statistics (I (d) ) among the various countries. 

(f) The International Federation of Trade-Unions shall be granted 
representation in the International Labor Office. 
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(g) The International Labor Office shall periodically convoke the 
international congresses for the promotion of labor and social legisla- 
tion to which the signatory states shall send official representatives. 
The signatory Governments shall bind themselves to aid in the 
realization of the resolutions of these congresses. 

(h) The costs of maintenance of this office shall be borne bj' the 
signatory states. 

In connection with the ivdoption of a program as to peace demands 
the International Conference of Trade-Unions addresses to the repre- 
sentatives of the trade-unions and of labor of all countries the urgent 
appeal to work with all means at their disposal for the recognition and 
realization of these demands of labor. All national central organiza- 
tions of trade-unions shall obligate themselves to submit to their 
Governments at the earliest possible date the demands formulated by 
the conference and to induce them to support at the peace negotiations 
the acceptance of the international demands of labor. The confer- 
ence demands and expects from the Governments of all countries 
participating in the peace negotiations the admission of representatives 
of the trade-unions of each country to the discussion and determination 
of the social-economic part of the peace conditions. 

Resolutions Adopted 
Inter-Allied Conference, Feb. 14, 1915 ^ 

(1) This conference cannot ignore the profound general causes of- 
the European conflict, itself a monstrous product of the antagonisms 
which tear asunder capitalist society and of the policy of colonial 
dependencies and aggressive imperialism, against which international 
Socialism has never ceased to fight, and in which every Government 
has its share of responsibility. 

The invasion of Belgium and France by the German armies threatens 
the very existence of independent nationalities, and strikes a blow at 
all faith in treaties. In these circumstances a victory for German 
imperialism would be the defeat and the destruction of democracy 
and liberty in Europe. The Socialists of Great Britain, Belgium, 
France, and Russia do not pursue the political and economic crushing 
of Germany; they are not at war with the peoples of Germany and 
Austria, but only with the Governments of those countries by which 
they are oppressed. They demand that Belgium shall be liberated 
and compensated. They desire that the question of Poland shall be 
settled in accordance with the wishes of the Polish people, either in 
the sense of autonomy in the midst of another State, or in that of 
complete independence. They wish that throughout all Europe, from 
1 Source. — Labour Year Book 1916, 1 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 
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Alsace-Lorraine to the Balkans, those populations that have been 
annexed by force shall receive the right freely to dispose of them- 
selves . 

While inflexibly resolved to fight until victory is achieved to ac- 
complish this task of liberation, the Socialists are none the less resolved 
to resist any attempt to transform this defensive war into a war of 
conquest, which would only prepare fresh conflicts, create new 
grievances and subject various peoples more than ever to the double 
plague of armaments and war. 

Satisfied that they are remaining true to the principles of the 
International, the members of the conference express the hope that 
the working classes of all the different countries will before long find 
themselves united again in their struggle against militarism and 
capitalist imperialism. The victory of the Allied Powers must be a 
victory for popular liberty, for unity, independence, and autonomy 
of the nations in the peaceful federation of the United States of Europe 
and the World. 

(2) On the conclusion of the war the working class of all the 
industrial countries must unite in the International in order to sup- 
press secret diplomacy, put an end to the interests of militarism and 
those of the armament makers, and establish some international 
authority to settle points of difference among the nations by com- 
pulsory conciliation and arbitration, and to compel all nations to 
maintain peace. 

(3) The conference protests against the arrest of the deputies of 
the Duma, against the suppression of Russian Socialist papers and 
the condemnation of their editors, as well as against the oppression of 
Finns, Jews, Russian and German Poles. 

Memorandum on War Aims Adopted by the Inter-Allied 
Labor and Socialist Conference, 1918 

The War 

The Inter-Allied Conference declares that whatever may have 
been the causes of the outbreak of war it is clear that the peoples of 
Europe, who are necessarily the chief sufferers from its horrors, had 
themselves no hand in it. Their common interest is now so to con- 
duct the terrible struggle in which they find themselves engaged as to 
bring it, as soon as may be possible, to an issue in a secure and lasting 
peace for the world. 

Making the World Safe for Democracy 

Whoever triumphs, the peoples will have lost unless an inter- 
national system is established which will prevent war. What would 
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it mean to declare the right of peoples to self-determination if this 
right were left at the mercy of new violations, and was not protected 
by a super-national authority? That authority can be no other than 
the League of Nations, in which not only all the present belligerents, 
but every other independent state, should be pressed to join. 

The nations, being armed solely for self-defense and for such 
action as the League of Nations may ask them to take in defense of 
international right, will be left free, under international control either 
to create a voluntarily recruited force or to organize the nation for 
defense without professional armies for long terms of military service. 

To give effect to the above principles, the Inter- Allied Conference 
declares that the rules upon which the League of Nations will be 
founded must be included in the treaty of peace, and will henceforth 
become the basis of the settlement of differences. In that spirit the 
Conference expresses its agreement with the propositions put forward 
by President Wilson in his last message: 

(1) That each part of the final settlement must be based upon the 
essential justice of that particular case, and upon such adjustments 
as are most likely to bring a peace that will be permanent. 

(2) That peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns 
in a game, even the great game now forever discredited of the balance 
of power; but that 

(3) Every territorial settlement involved in this war must be made 
in the interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned, and 
not as a part of any mere adjustments of compromise of claims amongst 
rival states. 

(4) That all well-defined national aspirations shall be accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without introducing 
new or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that 
would be likely in time to break the peace of Europe, and, conse- 
quently, of the world. 

Territorial Questions 

It is the supreme principle of the right of each people to determine 
its own destiny that must now decide what steps should be taken by 
way of restitution or reparation, and whatever territorial readjust- 
ments may be found to be necessary at the close of the present war. 

Any adjustments of boundaries that become necessary must be 
based exclusively upon the desire of the people concerned. 

Upon the basis of the general principles herein formulated the 
Conference proposes the following solutions of particular problems: 
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(a) Belgium 

The Conference emphatically insists that a foremost condition of 
peace must be the reparation by the German government, under the 
direction of an International Commission, of the wrong admittedly 
done to Belgium; payment by that government for all the damage 
that has resulted from this wrong; and the restoration of Belgium as 
an independent sovereign state, leaving to the decision of the Belgian 
people the determination of their own future policy in all respects. 

(b) Alsace and Lorraine 

The Conference declares that the problem of Alsace and Lorraine 
is not one of territorial adjustment, but one of right, and thus an 
international problem, the solution of which is indispensable if peace 
is to be either just or lasting. 

The Treaty of Frankfort at one and the same time mutilated France 
and violated the right of the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine to dis- 
pose of their own destinies, a right which they have repeatedly claimed. 

The new treaty of peace, in recognizing that Germany, by her 
declaration of war of 1914, has herself broken the Treaty of Frankfort, 
will make null and void the gains of a brutal conquest and of the 
violence committed against the people. 

France, having secured this recognition, can properly agree to a 
fresh consultation of the population of Alsace and Lorraine as to its 
own desires. 

The treaty of peace will bear the signatures of every nation in the 
world. It will be guaranteed by the League of Nations. To this 
League of Nations France is prepared to remit, with the freedom and 
sincerity of a popular vote, of which the details can be subsequently 
settled, the organization of such a consultation as shall settle forever, 
as a matter of right, the future destiny of Alsace and Lorraine, and as 
shall finally remove from the common life of all Europe a quarrel 
which has imposed so heavy a burden upon it. 

(c) The Balkans 

The Conference lays down the principle that all the violations and 
perversions of the rights of the people which have taken place, or are 
still taking place, in the Balkans, must be made the subject of redress 
or reparation. 

Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, Albania and all the territories occu- 
pied by military forces should be evacuated by the^ hostile forces. 
Wherever any population of the same race and tongue demands to be 
united this must be done. Each such people must be accorded full 
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liberty to settle its own destiny, without regard to the imperialistic 
pretensions of Austria, Hungary, Turkey or other state. 

Accepting this principle, the Conference proposes that the whole 
problem of the administrative reorganization of the Balkan peoples 
should be dealt with by a special conference of their representatives 
or in case of disagreement by an authoritative international commis- 
sion on the basis of (a) the concession within each independent sov- 
ereignty of local autonomy and security for the development of its 
particular civihzation of every racial minority; (b) the universal 
guarantee of freedom of reUgion and political equality for all races; 

(c) a Customs and Postal Union embracing the whole of the Balkan 
states with free access for each to its natural seaport; (d) the entry of 
all the Balkan states into a federation for the concerted arrangement 
by mutual agreement among themselves of all matters of common 
interest. 

(d) Italy 

The conference declares its warmest sympathy with the people of 
Italian blood and speech who have been left outside the boundaries 
that have, as a result of the diplomatic agreements of the past, and 
for strategic reasons, been assigned to the Kingdom of Italy, and 
supports their claim to be united with those of their own race and 
tongue. It realizes that arrangements may be necessary for securing 
the legitimate interests of the people of Italy in the adjacent seas, 
but it condemns the aims of conquest of Italian Imperialism and 
believes that all legitimate needs can be safeguarded, without pre- 
cluding a like recognition of the deeds of others or annexation of other 
people's territories. 

Regarding the Italian population dispersed on the eastern shores of 
the Adriatic, the relations between Italy and the Jugo-Slav popula- 
tion must be based on principles of equity and conciliation, so as to 
prevent any cause of future quarrel. 

If there are found to be groups of Slavonian race within the newly 
defined Kingdom of Italy or groups of ItaHan race in Slavonian Terri- 
tory, mutual guarantees must be given for the assurance to all of them, 
on one side or the other, of full liberty of local self-government and of 
the natural development of their several activities. 

(e) Poland and the Baltic Provinces 

In accordance with the right of every people to determine its own 
destinies, Poland must be reconstituted in unity and independence 
with free access to the sea. 

The Conference declares further, that any annexation by Germany, 
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whether open or disguised, of Livonia, Courland or Lithuania would 
be a flagrant and wholly inadmissible violation of international law. 

(f) The Jews and Palestine 

The Conference demands for the Jews in all countries the same 
elementary rights of freedom of religion, education, residence and trade 
and equal citizenship that ought to be extended to all the inhabitants 
of every nation. It further expresses the opinion that Palestine should 
be set free from the hard and oppressive government of the Turk, in 
order that this country may form a free State, under international 
guarantee, to which such of the Jewish people as desire to do so may 
return and may work out their own salvation free from interference 
by those of alien race or religion. 

(g) The Problem of the Turkish Empire 

The Conference condemns the handing back to the systematically 
cruel domination of the Turkish government any subject people. 
Thus, whatever may be proposed with regard to Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia and Arabia, they cannot be restored to the tyranny of the 
Sultan and his Pashas. The Conference condemns the imperialist 
aims of governments and capitalists who would make of these and 
other territories now dominated by the Turkish hordes merely instru- 
ments' either of exploitation or militaiism. If the peoples of these 
territories do not feel themselves able to settle their own destinies, 
the Conference insists that, conformably with the poUcy of "no an- 
nexations," they should be placed for administration in the hands of a 
Commission acting under the Super-National Authority or League of 
Nations. It is further suggested that the peace of the world requires 
that the Dardanelles should be permanently and effectively neutralized 
and opened. like all the main lines rf marine communication, under 
the control of the League of Nations, freely to all nations, without 
hindrance or customs duties. 

(h) Austria-Hungary 

The Conference does not propose as a war aim dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary or its deprivation of economic access to the sea. On 
the other hand, the Conference cannot admit that the claims to inde- 
pendence made by Ijie Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs must be 
regarded merely as questions for internal decision. National inde- 
pendence ought to be accorded, according^ to rules to be laid down 
by thte League of Nations, to such peoples as demand it, and these 
communities ought to have the opportunity of determining their own 
groupings and federations, according to their affinities and interests. 
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If theythink fit, they are free to substitute a free federation of Danubian 
states for the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

(i) The Colonies and Dependencies 

The International has always condemned the colonial policy of 
capitalist governments. Without ceasing to condemn it, the Inter- 
Allied Conference nevertheless recognizes the existence of a state of 
things which it is obhged to take into account. 

The Conference considers that the treaty of peace ought to secure 
to the natives in all colonies and dependencies effective protection 
against the excesses of capitalist colonialism. The Conference de- 
mands the concession of administrative autonomy for all groups of 
people that attain a certain degree of civilization, and for all the 
others a progressive participation in local government. 

The Conference is of opinion that the return of the colonies to those 
who possessed them before the war, or the exchange or compensa- 
tions which might be effected, ought not to be an obstacle to the 
making of peace. 

Those colonies that have been taken by conquest from any belliger- 
ent must be made the subject of special consideration at the Peace 
Conference as to which the communities in their neighborhood will be 
entitled to take part. But the clause in the treaty of peace on this 
point must secure economic equality in such territories for the peoples 
of all nations, and thereby guarantee that none are shut out from 
legitimate access to raw materials; prevented from disposing of their 
own products, or deprived of their proper share of economic develop- 
ment. 

As regards more especially the colonies of all the belhgerents in 
Tropical Africa, from sea to sea, including the whole of the region 
north of the Zambesi and south of the Sahara, the Conference con- 
demns any imperiahst idea which would make these countries the booty 
of one or several nations, exploit them for the profit of the capitalist 
or use them for the promotion of the militarist aims of the govern- 
ment. 

With respect to these colonies the Conference declares in favor of 
a system of control, established by international agreement, under the 
League of Nations and maintained by its guarantee, which, whilst re- 
specting national sovereignty, would be alike inspired by broad con- 
ceptions of economic freedom and concerned to safeguard the rights 
of the natives under the best conditions possible for them, and in 
particular: 

(1) It would take account in each locality of the wishes of the 
people, expressed in the form which is possible for them. 
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(2) The interests of the native tribes as regards the ownership of 
the soil would be maintained. 

(3) The whole of the revenues would be devoted to the well-being 
and development of the colonies themselves. 

Economic Relations 

IV. The Inter-Allied Conference declares against all the projects 
now being prepared by imperiahsts and capitalists, not in any one 
country only, but in most countries, for an economic war, after peace 
has been secured, either against one or other foreign nation or against 
all foreign nations, as such an economic war, if begun by any country, 
would inevitably lead to reprisals, to which each nation in turn might 
in self-defense be driven. The main lines of marine communication 
should be open without hindrance to vessels of all nations under the 
protection of the League of -Nations. The Conference realizes that 
all attempts at economic aggression, whether by protective tariffs or 
capitalist trusts or monopoUes, inevitably result in the spoliation of 
the working classes of the several countries for the profit of the capital- 
ists; and the working class see in the alliance between the military 
imperialists and the fiscal protectionists in any country whatsoever 
not only a serious danger to the prosperity of the masses of the people, 
but also a grave menace to peace. On the other hand, the right of 
each nation to the defense of its own economic interests, and in face of 
the world-shortage hereinafter mentioned, to the conservation for 
its own people of a sufficiency of its own supphes of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, cannot be denied. The Conference accordingly urges upon 
the labor and Socialist parties of all countries the importance of insist- 
ing, in the attitude of the government towards commercial enterprise, 
along with the necessary control of supplies for its own people, on the 
principle of the open door, and without hostile discrimination against 
foreign countries. But it urges equally the importance, not merely 
of conservations, but also of the utmost possible development, by 
appropriate government action, of the resources of every country for 
the benefit not only of its own people, but also of the world, and the 
need for an international agreement for the enforcement in all countries 
of the legislation on factory conditions, a maximum eight-hour day, 
the prevention of "sweating" and unhealthy trades necessary to pro- 
tect the workers against exploitation and oppression, and the prohibi- 
tion of night work by women and children. 

V. The Inter- AlHed Conference insists that in view of the probable 
world-wide shortage, after the war, of exportable foodstuffs and raw 
materials, and of merchant shipping, it is imperative, in order to 
prevent the most serious hardships, and even possible famine, in one 
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country or another, that systematic arrangements should be made on 
an international basis for the allocation and conveyance of the avail- 
able exportable surpluses of these commodities to the different coun- 
tries, in proportion, not to their purchasing powers, but to their 
several pressing needs; and that, within each country, the government 
must for some time maintain its control of the most indispensable 
commodities, in order to secure their appropriation, not in a competi- 
tive market mainly to the richer classes in proportion to their means, 
but, systematically, to meet the most urgent needs of the whole com- 
munity on the principle of "no cake for anyone until all have bread." 

VI. The Inter- AUied Conference holds that one of the most im- 
perative duties of all countries immediately peace is declared will be 
the restoration, so far as may be possible, of the homes, farms, fac- 
tories, public buildings, and means of communication whatever de- 
stroyed by war operations; that the restoration should not be limited 
to compensation for public buildings, capitalist undertakings and 
material property proved to be destroyed or damaged, but should be 
extended to setting up the wage-earners and peasants themselves in 
homes and employment; and that to insure the full and impartial 
application of these principles the assessment and distribution of the 
compensations, so far as the cost is contributed by any international 
fund, should be made under the direction of an international Com- 
mission. 

The Conference will not be satisfied unless there is a full and free 
judicial investigation into the accusations made on all sides that par- 
ticular governments have ordered, and particular officers have exer- 
cised, acts of cruelty, oppression, violence and theft against indi- 
vidual victims, for which no justification can be found in the ordinary 
usages of war. It draws attention in particular to the loss of life and 
property of merchant seamen and other noncombatants (including 
women and children) resulting from this inhuman and ruthless con- 
duct. It should be part of the conditions of peace that there should 
be forthwith set up a Court of Claims and Accusations, which should 
investigate all such allegations as may be brought before it, summon 
the accused person or government to answer the complaint, to pro- 
nounce judgment, and award compensation or damages, payable by 
the individual or government condemned, to the persons who had 
suffered wrong, or to their dependents. The several governments 
must be responsible, financially and otherwise, for the presentation 
of the cases of their respective nationals tb such a Court of Claims and 
Accusations, and for the payment of the compensation awarded. 
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International Conference 

VII. The Inter-Allied Conference is of opinion that an Interna- 
tional Conference of Labor and Socialist organizations, held under 
proper conditions, would at this stage render useful service to world 
democracy by assisting to remove misunderstandings, as well as the 
obstacles which stand in the way of world peace. 

Awaiting the resumption of the normal activities of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau, we consider that an International Conference 
held during the period of hostiUties, should be organized by a com- 
mittee whose impartiaUty cannot be questioned. It should be held 
in a neutral country, under such conditions as would inspire confi- 
dence; and the Conference should be fully representative of all the 
labor and Sociahst movement in all the belligerent countries accepting 
the conditions under which the Conference is convoked. 

Resolution Adopted by Scandinavian Labor Conference at 
Copenhagen, Sept. 11, 12, 13, 1918^ 

The struggle for the eight-hour day shall be accelerated. As it 
has previously been asserted by the international Scandinavian Labor 
Conference, the length of the working day has been objectionable in 
the past, both from a sanitary and cultural point of view. 

Now, as well as in the past, complete unity exists to the effect that 
the efforts on the part of the labor organizations to have the working 
hours reduced be continued, and it is recommended also, in view of 
the prevailing unemployment, that this question be placed in the 
foreground in connection with the contemplated planning of the 
organizations' work. 

It is, however, clear to the conference that a thoroughly satisfactory 
solution of the question of working hours can only be attained through 
the medium of a statutory maximum working day, which should as a 
rule be eight hours, and the laboring class must therefore exercise all 
its political influence to attain this aim. 

In furtherance of this task the conference recommends to the labor 
organizations of the three Scandinavian countries to set forth a demand 
at an early date calling for the introduction of a bill by which the old 
and legitimate demand of the laborers may be reahzed. 

Pan-American Federation of Labor 
Objects of Permanent Organization 2 

1. The establishment of better conditions for the working people 
who emigrate from one country to another. 

1 Monthly Labor Review, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Jan., 1919. 
2 Pan-American Labor Press, Wednesday. December -th, 191'^. 
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2. The establishment of a better understanding and relationship 
between the peoples of the Pan-American Republics. 

3. To utilize every lawful and honorable means for the protection 
and promotion of the rights, the interests and the welfare of the . 
peoples of the Pan-American Republics. 

4. To utilize every lawful and honorable means for the purpose of 
cultivating the most favorable and the friendly relations between the 
labor movements and the peoples of the Pan-American Republics. 

Resolutions Adopted at the Pan-American Conference, Laredo, 

November, 19181 

"Whereas, We, the delegates of the first Pan-American Federation 
of Labor Conference, meeting at such a critical time in the world's 
history, realizing that the problems now confronting humanity in the 
building of an enduring peace are no less acute than the problems of 
war, and being deeply and fervently desirous that in the reshaping of 
the world's affairs the most critical consideration be given those 
principles that make for an enduring peace and create equality of 
opportunity for the peoples of all the nations; and 

"Whereas, The time has arrived when the organized labor movement, 
with full understanding of its rights, its powers and resources, its 
value and contributions to society, must bring forward its most pro- 
found, constructive thought, calculated to establish and insure the 
principles of true democracy; therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That we declare that the following essential fundamental 
principles must underlie the Peace Treaty as well as the principles of 
all civilized nations: 

"A league of the free people of the world in a common covenant 
for genuine and practical cooperation to secure justice and therefore 
peace in relations between nations. 

"No political or economic restrictions meant simply to benefit some 
nations and to cripple others. 

"No reprisals based upon vindictive purposes, or deliberate desire 
to injure, but to right manifest wrongs. 

"Recognition of the rights of small nations and of the principle 'No 
people must be forced under a sovereignty under which it does not 
wish to live.' 

"No territorial changes or adjustment of power except in further- 
ance of the welfare of the peoples affected and in furtherance of world 
peace. 

"And, be it further 

"Resolved, That in addition to these basic principles there should be 

1 Source — Pan-American Labor Press, December 4, 1918. 
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incorporated in the treaty which shall constitute the guide of nations 
in the new period and conditions into which we are entering, the 
following declarations fundamental to the best interests of all nations 
and of vital importance to wage earners. 

"That in law and in practice the principles shall be recognized that 
the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce. 

"Industrial servitude shall not exist except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 

"The right of free association, free assemblage, free speech and 
free press shall not be abridged. 

"That the seamen of the merchant marine shall be guaranteed the 
right of leaving their vessels when the same are in safe harbor. 

"No article or commodity shall be shipped or delivered in interna- 
tional commerce in the production of which children under the age of 
sixteen years have been employed or permitted to work. 

"It shall be declared that the basic workday in industry and com- 
merce shall not exceed eight hours per day. 

"Trial by jury should be estabhshed." 

Peace Proposals Submitted by Austrian Delegates at Stock- 
holm, 19171 

The Stockholm Conference 

The following are the programs submitted by the Austrian and 
Hungarian delegates: — 

A. Austrian 

(1) Peace should in general be on the basis of no annexations. 

(2) All bourgeois Governments being equally to blame for the 
war, an investigation of the question of responsibility would be un- 
profitable. 

(3) Belgium and Serbia should be restored, the latter being given 
access to the sea through Montenegro. The Balkan States should 
form an alliance to realize their need and demands by mutual agree- 
ment. The Southern Slavs should remain in the Monarchy, but re- 
ceive autonomy, for which the delegates pledge themselves to work. 

(4) Finland and Poland should be independent. Galicia and 
Prussian Poland should remain part of the Austrian and German Em- 
pire, but with complete autonomy, which should also be given to 
Austrian Ruthenes. It is to be expected that the new Polish state 
will soon find a basis for a permanent agreement with Germany and 
Austria. 

1 Source — Daily Review of the Foreign Press, Enemy Press Supplement, Great 
Britian, No. 2, 1917, May to October, June 14, 1917. 
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(5) The delegates assert that the Austrian State preserves the 
national existence of small nations. 

(6) They declare against economic war as suggested in the Paris 
Conference of 1916 and stand for the restoration of free movement by 
land and sea, abolition of tariffs, the open door in all colonies, inter- 
nationalization of trade routes by sea, etc. Privateering, arming of 
merchant vessels, extension of contraband to include food, clothing 
materials, etc., should be abolished, and warfare by sea and air con- 
fined to legitimate methods of warfare. 

German Majority Socialist Program 
Submitted at Stockholm, 1917i 

German Social Democracy seeks a peace by understanding. Just as 
it demands guarantees for the free political, economical and cultural 
development of its own people, so it condemns the violation of the vital 
interests of other nations. Only such a peace will include any lasting 
guarantees; only such a peace will make it possible for nations to get 
out of the atmosphere of hostile tension and place all their strength to 
the service of social development and to the furtherance of the highest 
civilisation, national and human. 

In accordance with this general aim we have agreed to the scheme 
of the Council of Workers at Petrograd for a peace without annexa- 
tions and indemnities and abased on the right of each nation to de- 
termine its own life. Therefore, we have adopted the following attitude 
on these various points: 

( 1 ) Annexations 

We oppose any violent seizure of territories. In case of a change of 
frontiers by understanding, the population concerned must, if it still 
wishes to belong to the old State confederation, be secured a legal and 
economic possibility of removing and declining to be annexed. It is 
understood that rejection of the principle of annexations involves the 
restoration of the colonies which have been seized. 

(2) War Indemnities 

Insistence on War Indemnities is also undesirable. Such insistence 
would mean the complete ruin of one of the countries at war. Every 
day of further war increases the amount of sacrifice in blood and 
property to such an extent, that on this ground alone a postponement 
of peace would be a heavy responsibility. A lasting peace would, 

1 Source. — Great Britain. Daily Review of Foreign Press. Enemy Press 
Supplement No. 2, May to October. June 28, 1917. 
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moreover, be out of the question if one nation were to be economically 
in bondage to another. 

(3) Restoration 

We are in favor of political restoration — that is to say, the re- 
establishment of national independence. 

We must, however, repudiate the idea of one-sided obligation to 
make good the ravages of war in the countries affected. Such damage 
is done by both sides equally, when there is advance and retreat, and in 
part through the actual battle, in part by the measures necessary for 
military security. Any subsequent attempt to fix the liability or in- 
quire into the exact origin or justification of any individual case of 
damage, would be extremely difiScult, and to fix the liability on one 
side only would be exacting an indemnity under another name. 

In the case of countries which are unable to restore the commercial 
prosperity they have lost through the war by their own efforts, pro- 
vision can be made, by agreement, for international financial help. 

We Socialists regard the loss of private property as the damage 
least worth consideration. The greatest loss caused by the war, the loss 
of human life, is irreparable. 

(4) The Rights of Nations 

By this term we understand the right of the people to maintain or to 
re-establish their political independence. 

The first group to be considered are those coimtries which, like 
Belgium, Serbia, and other Balkan States, have not lost their inde- 
pendence through the war. 

We are for the restoration , to Belgium of her independence; she 
should not be subject either to Germany, England or France. As 
regards Serbia and the other Balkan States, we are in accord with the 
views of our Austrian comrades. 

A second group to be considered are those countries which, having 
lost their foriner independefice, find themselves freed, through tiie war, 
from the foreign yoke. Such are Congress Poland and Finland. These 
should not be denied the right of independence. Other alien territories, 
so long as there is not question of national independence, should at 
least be granted autonomy to enable them to develop their national 
life. 

A third group consists of formerly independent and highly cultured 
nations, who, having been the victims of Imperialism, have experienced 
no change in their position through the war. These are Ireland, Egypt, 
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Tripoli, Morocco, India, Thibet, Corea, and other countries which were 
at one time independent. 

German Social Democracy is in sympathy with the efforts of all 
these people to obtain the restoration of their freedom, and would 
rejoice if Socialists in the countries ruling these nations would raise 
their voices in favour of freeing them from foreign rule. 

(5) National Autonomy 

If by national autonomy is meant cultural autonomy for sections of a 
country speaking a foreign tongue and belonging to a larger confedera- 
tion of States, German Social Democracy will stand for autonomy in 
the future as it has done in the past. As regards Germany, there are 
the claims of our citizens in North Schleswig, Posen, West Prussia, as 
well as in Alsace-Lorraine who speak Danish, Polish and the French 
mother-tongue. We condemn strongly every encroachment upon the 
use of the mother-tongue, as well as of her handicaps on the free de- 
velopment of their particular national character and culture, and 
consider that the existence of democratic conditions in all countries 
would help to bring about a good understanding between one people 
and another, and one Kultur and another. 

With regard to the position of different nationalities within the 
Austro-Hungarian States Federation, we are also in accord with the 
pronouncement of our Austrian comrades. 

(6) Alsace-Lorraine 

As regards Alsace-Lorraine, it first ought to be said that it never 
could be regarded as an independent national State, or in any way a 
special nationality. Ethnographically, nine-tenths of its population 
is of German nationality. Only eleven and four-tenths per cent of the 
population speak French as their mother tongue. Further, Alsace- 
Lorraine has not during the war changed hands. It has, apart from a 
small sector, remained within the German range of power. Originally 
belonging to Germany politically and ethnographically, Alsace-Lor- 
raine territories were in the course of time severed from Germany by 
France through forcible annexation. At Frankfurt in 1871 they re- 
covered their original position with the State. Therefore it is quite 
unjust to speak of the historical right of France. To return Alsace- 
Lorraine by violent force would be nothing else than annexation by 
France, and must therefore be rejected according to the principle of 
peace without annexations. 

German Social Democracy demands for Alsace-Lorraine equal rights 
as an independent federal state within the German Empire, as well as 
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free political extension of internal legislation and administration. 
Moreover, French comrades before the war declared that agreement 
to settling the question of Alsace-Lorraine in this sense of federal 
equality and wide internal political autonomy. This settlement cor- 
responds, too, to the repeated and recently expressed will of the Par- 
liament of Alsace-Lorraine, elected by general, equal, direct and 
secret franchise. The principle of peace without annexations of course 
does not preclude a friendly settlement regarding the rearrangement of 
frontiers, wherever they may be. 

II. Feature of International Agreement 

The right of each people to political independence and freedom for 
economic development can only be permanently guaranteed by such 
success as the Peace contractors may have in laying the foundation 
of their future National Independence, it will then be the work of the 
coming years of peace to extend National rights, labour rights, citizen- 
ship rights and International Trade Right on uniform principles, with 
the object of drawing all into an increasingly close fellowship. 

( 1 ) Decision of International Law 

Already the preliminary statement as to the objects of the war to 
which the committee and the Reichstag Fraction of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party are committed, demands an effort to secure a lasting peace 
through the establishment of International Law as a matter of the 
highest moral duty. 

In accordance with the resolutions of the Copenhagen International 
Socialist Congress of 1916, we demand of peace treaties the recognition 
of an International Court of Arbitration, before which all disputes be- 
tween individual States should be brought. 

In order to guard against the violations of the international treaties 
a "supemational legal organisation" should be created. 

(2) Disarmament and Freedom of the Seas 

There should be arrangements in the Peace Treaties for the limita- 
tion of Armaments by land and sea. The object should be the creation 
of a people's army for the defence of their own country against attack 
by an enemy, or forcible oppression. The term of service should be, 
by international agreement, as short as possible, in the various branches 
of the Service. 

The weapon to be used in war should be limited by agreement. 
Armament works should be nationalized. The delivery of arms and 
munition from neutral countries to countries at war should be inter- 
nationally prohibited. The right to seize ships' cargoes at sea should 
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be abolished. The arming of merchant ships should be prohibited. 
States and channels of importance to world-traffic and inter-oceanic 
canals should be under International control. 

There should be efficient guarantee for the security of world trade 
during war time. Contraband should be defined by International 
Agreement. Raw material for wearing apparel and food stuffs should 
be eliminated from the list of Contraband. Private property should 
be insured against encroachment by the countries at war. The Postal 
service between countries at war and enemy countries and between 
the several neutral countries should be guaranteed. The conception of 
blockade must be clearly defined. 

(3) Economic and Social Political Questions 

In order that the rapproachement of the Nations may not be checked, 
arrangements should be considered in the Peace Treaty to ensure the 
war not being carried on as a trade war. 

Freedom of communication by land and water must be re-estab- 
lished. 

The system of Protection should be abolished. The most favoured 
nation clause may be admitted in the Peace Treaties. The abolition of 
Customs Duties and other barriers to intercourse must remain the goal 
of trade-policy. 

For the Colonies, the "open door" that is to say, equal right for all 
nations to develop their trade, should be secured. 

International freedom, the right of coalition, workmen's protection 
and insurance, women workers and children's protection, and Home 
Industry should be regulated according to the published programme 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

(4) Abolition of Secret Diplomacy 

We demand that all treaties and agreements between the States 
should be subject to the democratic control of the representatives of 
the people. 

111. Practical Realisation of These Aims 

We call attention to our statements 1 and 2. In the interest of a 
speedy peace, it appears to us urgent in the first place to discuss the 
economic and social-political questions. Expert Commissions can un- 
doubtedly do much valuable preliminary work in disentangling eco- 
nomic and national problems. It cannot, however, be denied that for 
International Socialism peace must be brought about with the utmost 
possible speed, and we are convinced this can only be attained by ar- 
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riving at an understanding based on the principles "No annexations, no 
indemnities," before any special Commission is appointed at all. 

IV. Action of the International 

European neutrals have all without exception been drawn into more 
or less sympathy through the war. The new regulations should there- 
fore provide for economic, social, political, and legal questions of an 
international character. 

That chosen representatives of nations should co-operate seems self- 
evident in view of the experiences the Proletariats of the several coun- 
tries at war have had of parliaments in the course of the war, it would 
seem that the power of Parliaments to curtail the war depends on the 
Socialists putting as much pressure as possible both on their govern- 
ment and parliaments. 

The further question as to the co-operation of the International 
during peace negotiations is thus fully answered. The influence of the 
Socialistic Parties over Governments, representatives of the people, 
and on the Official Peace Conference itself must become increasingly 
strong in every country at war. 

V. Activity of the Socialistic Parties for Peace 

We come thus to the question added to the list of questions on June 
7, at the request of the German Delegation. 

Report of Each Delegation in the Work of Its Party in Favour 
of a Permanent Peace 

The Executive of the German Social Democratic Party has pub- 
lished in two volumes a "collection of Declarations, Manifestos and 
Reichstag speeches" in which the position of the Party to the war and 
to peace aims is set out. This collection proves that the social Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany which, like all other Socialist Parties, adheres 
in principle to the basis of National Defense, has worked since the 
first day of the war for the conclusion of peace, and that it recognizes 
no basis for a peace by reconciliation, but the readiness of the enemy 
to agree to such a peace. But the German Social Democratic Party 
has not been content to limit its work for peace to the Parliamentary 
speeches, manifestoes and declarations contained in this collection. It 
has held peace meetings in all parts of the Empire, and had petitions 
distributed and signed in all parts of the Empire, in which the Govern- 
ment were asked to pronounce their readiness for peace negotiations, 
with an absolute repudiation of all plans of conquest. 

This work for peace has met with great success. Unfortunately, the 
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attempts of the party to unite the broken ties with the Socialists 
Parties of England and France were unsuccessful. 

Work for peace can only promise success if it is undertaken at the 
same time on both sides. That might and could, in our opinion, have 
happened long ago without either side demanding of the other anything 
which could be regarded as a surrender of the cause of its own people. 
We must on all sides say clearly that our duty is to defend our people, 
but not the task of punishing other people for the real or alleged, 
transgressions of their Governments. In this sense the German Party 
has worked without interruption. 

VI. General Socialist Conference 

We agree unreservedly to take part in a general Socialist Peace Con- 
ference, because we regard it as the inevitable duty of a Socialist to 
work for peace. A comparison of the attitude of the Socialist Parties 
would be much simplified if all sections were to publish a collection 
of documents as to their activity for peace in the form chosen by us. 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe that an investigation of the 
question of guilt would further the aims of the Conference. There 
can be no good in quarrelling over the past, the object rather is to 
reconcile ourselves for the future, that is, the bringing about at the 
earliest possible date a permanent peace corresponding to our prin- 
ciples and ideals. 

We have no objection to the representation of the general conference 
of all socialist Minority Parties. 

(Signed) Ebert Scheidemann, Jleine, Muller, Molkenbuhr, Ed. 
David, E. Fischer, Sassenbach, G. Bauer, C. Legien. 

Manifesto of the Independent Socialists of Germany. Sub- 
mitted Stockholm, 1917 ^ 

The Independent Social Democratic Party of Germany in its peace 
policy, as in its whole policy, starts from the common interests of the 
international proletariat and the social movement. 

These interests require immediate peace. We demand the conclusion 
of peace, and international agreement, and general disarmament. That 
is the most effective means of strengthening again everywhere the weak- 
ened bodies of the peoples, and of again helping within measureable 
time the revival of the oppressed economic life of the peoples. Only 
by this can the domination of militarism be broken, and the relations 
of the peoples with one another be put upon a permanently peaceful 

1 Great Britain. Daily Review of Foreign Press. Enemy Press Supplement, 
No. 2, May to October. August 2, 1917. 
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footing. We demand the most complete freedom of international trade 
and communication, as well as international freedom of movement for 
the free de^-elopment of the economic forces of the world, and for the 
rapproachement and union of the peoples. 

We demand international treaties for the protection of the workers 
from exploitation, especially for the protection of women and children, 
in accordance with the principles of international Social Democracy. 
With the enormously increased use that is made of woman-power in 
the process of social production, the recognition of full political rights 
for women is a social necessity. 

Indispensable is the recognition of the equal rights of all inhabitants 
of a State, without regard to State allegiance, race, language, religion. 
This includes the protection of national minorities for the active prac- 
tice of their national life. 

The national, like the social, liberation of the peoples cannot be 
the work of a war of the Governments, but only the work of a de- 
mocracy, for whose full realisation the peoples have to wage without 
respite the urgent combat. The supervision of the foreign policy of 
the Governments by the democracy of each State will lead to the avoid- 
ance of aggressive acts. Secret treaties are to be abolished. All State 
treaties are henceforth to be made dependent on the agreement of the 
representatives of the people. 

The era of great internal changes before which we stand will bring 
about the solution of the many problems which the war has raised 
or intensified. But these questions ought not to be solved by wars or 
the disasters of war. The evil of the war is much greater than the 
evil which it is, in the opinion of the politicians, calculated to mend. 

Without regarding the State frontiers, which are the result of con- 
quests, and often are in contradiction with the needs of the peoples, 
as inviolable, we reject war in all cases, and therefore its prolongation 
also, as a means of adjusting State frontiers. Changes in frontiers must 
be made dependent on the assent of the population concerned, and must 
not be arbitrary acts imposed by force. 

Every attempt to oppress any people in whatever form we decisively 
reject. 

Since the beginning of the war we have consistently demanded a 
peace without annexations and contributions on the basis of the right 
of the peoples to self-determination. Irreconcilable with Socialist 
principles is the idea which sprung from militaristic thought and na- 
tionalist might policy, makes its attitude to a problem dependent upon 
the military situation at the time, and therefore leads to a different 
verdict upon one and the same question at every stage of the war. 
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It is not our task here to put forward a programme for every single 
question which will play a part at the conclusion of peace. Neverthe- 
less, we make the following declaration on the subject of the questions 
which are the central point of the discussion. 

The restoration of Serbia as an independent State is an unconditional 
necessity. We do not deny that the movement of the Serbs towards 
union in a national State is well founded. The creation of such a State, 
and its amalgamation with the other Balkan States into a republican 
Balkan federation, would be the surest means of establishing perma- 
nently satisfactory conditions in the Balkans, of excluding the inter- 
vention of foreign coimtries, and of removing the Eastern question as 
the cause of war. But to pursue this aim by the war only means to 
prolong it uselessly. 

We understand the deep longing of the Polish nation for national 
unity. The standpoint of determining the right of the Poles to national 
independence through the military situation, of granting this right to 
the Poles in Russian Poland, but on the other hand of recusing it to the 
Prussian and Austrian Poles, is in contradiction to the right of self- 
determination ; but we refuse to continue the war as a means of carry- 
ing through this right. In the same way we reject this means of 
solving the question of Alsace-Lorraine, and thereby find ourselves in 
agreement with Engels and Jaures. To prolong the war for the sake 
of Alsace-Lorraine means today that the whole world, Alsace-Lorraine 
included, is to be laid waste because of the controversy about the na- 
tional needs of this population, and that more men will be annihilated 
on the battlefield than there are inhabitants in Alsace-Lorraine. But 
just as Engels in 1892, more than 20 years after the Peace of Frank- 
furt, so we to-day cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the population 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which was annexed against its will in 1871, will 
never be quiet until it has an opportunity of giving its own vote, 
directly and uninfluenced, as to what State "it is to belong to. If this 
vote is given in complete freedom and quiet, perhaps after a time to 
be determined in the treaty of peace, and if its result is recognized 
beforehand as decisive for the final solution of the controversy, then 
we shall have buried the fatal conflict which has separated Germany 
and France for nearly half a century now, which promotes militarism 
on the one side and on the other, lays a heavy economic burden on both 
States, and places great obstacles in the path of democracy ; a terrible 
nightmare would be removed from all Europe, and not least from all 
Germany. The German people would economically, politically and^ 
morally win far more thereby than it could lose even if the decision 
were other than what it expects. The complete independence, self- 
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government, of Belgium is incontrovertible. In the fulfillment of the 
solemn oath which the German Government gave at the beginning of 
the war, the Belgian people must be indemnified for the damage caused 
by the war, and especially for the economic values of which it has 
been deprived. Such a reparation has nothing to do with that kind 
of war indemnity which means the plundering of the vanquished, and 
which we accordingly repudiate. As opponents to every sort of policy 
of conquest and foreign rule, we reject as before the policy of colonial 
conquests. The possession of any single colony without self-govern- 
ment by the native population is nothing else than the possession of 
slaves, and, like slavery, inconsistent with our principles. . . . 
Moreover, the possession of colonies is not requisite for industrial de- 
velopment. Hence neither reasons based upon the rights of the 
economic interests of the working classes, nor simple political insight 
demands that in the peace treaty there should be adjustments of 
colonial territories which might be the cause of a new war. The peace 
treaty will only be secured when an international force watches over 
it. We do not look to see this force in an inter-national governing 
authority, but in the international Socialist proletariat. Only when 
the International is made independent and strong, when the proletariat 
lends it everywhere its full power to control governments and to main- 
tain peace will there come in the future, in place of disastrous world 
armaments, a situation of mutual trust. 

First of all, the proletariat in every country must do everything to 
bring about the end of the war and to achieve peace. The precondi- 
tion for the attainment of this aim is the independence of the Social 
Democratic Parties towards Imperialistic Governments. The forma- 
tion of a common peace programme is important, but this programme 
is empty smoke if it is not supported by an energetic international 
action on the part of the masses. Every Government must be required 
to accept the international peace programme unconditionally. Credits 
must be refused to every Government that rejects this programme, or 
gives a prevaricating answer, or does not declare itself ready to enter 
into immediate peace negotiations on the basis of this programme. It 
must be fought, with the utmost decision. To initiate such a common 
peace action and to promote it will be the first task of the proposed 
international peace conference. It must bring together all genuine 
Socialist elements which are resolved to work in this sense with all 
their energy for peace. A proletarian organization that holds aloof 
from this action sacrifices thereby its right to count any longer as an 
organization of international Socialism. 
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Proposals Adopted at the Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 1 

1. The combination of the free peoples of the world in a common 
covenant for genuine and practical co-operation to secure justice and 
therefore peace in relations between nations. 

2. Governments derive their just power from the consent of the 
governed. 

3. No political or economic restrictions meant to benefit some na- 
tions and to cripple or embarrass others. 

4. No indemnities or reprisals based upon vindictive purposes or 
deliberate desire to injure, but to right manifest wrongs. 

5. Recognition of the rights of small nations and of the principle, 
"no people must be forced under sovereignty under which it does not 
wish to live." 

6. No territorial changes or adjustment of power except in further- 
ance of the welfare of the peoples affected and in furtherance of world 
peace. 

In addition to these basic principles which are based upon declara- 
tions of our President of these United States, there should be incor- 
porated in the treaty that shall constitute the guide of nations in the 
new period and conditions into which we enter at the close of the war 
the following declarations, fundamental to the best interests of all 
nations and of vital importance to wage earners: 

1. No article or commodity shall be shipped or delivered in inter- 
national commerce in the production of which children under the age 
of 16 have been employed or permitted to work. 

2. It shall be declared that the basic work day in industry and 
commerce shall not exceed eight hours. 

3. Involuntary ser\'itude shall not exist except as a punishment 
for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 

4. Establishment of trial by jury. 

The governments of the various nations shall exchange labor repre- 
sentatives, according to them the same authority and honor that is 
given any other diplomat. Governments have long been accustomed 
to exchange commercial, industrial and financial representatives, and 
we submit that this concept ought to be widened to include not only 
the above-named interests but also those who furnish the human 
labor energies essential to co-ordination for production. 

iSouroc— Proceedings of the Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, 1917. 
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Statement Adopted at Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor i 

Because we believe that an effort in advance of the Peace Congress 
to apply these fundamental principles (Peace Proposals adopted 1917) 
to concrete problems would result only in hindering and possibly im- 
periling the work of the representatives in the Peace Congress by lim- 
iting the scope and the effectiveness of the negotiatory powers of those 
who may represent the American Government and labor movement, 
we deem it unwise at this time to formulate concrete declarations in 
regard to problems that will come before the Peace Congress. In 
addition, the progress attending the military events will undoubtedly 
greatly change the problems from time to time. 

We are in accord with that program of world peace stated by the 
President of the United States in his address to Congress on January 
8, 1918. 

Peace Aims Set Forth in the Party Program of the Socialist 

Party (U. S.) 2 

2. Federation of Peoples 

We call for a Federation of the Peoples of the World, neutral as well 
as present belligerents, and that this Federation be organized at the 
time of the peace conference. 

We demand that the Federation take measures looking to the reduc- 
tion of armaments to the point of eventual elimination. If the will to 
peace is there, economic pressure will be an adequate weapon against 
recalcitrants. And, finally, we demand that this Federation shall give 
international recognition to the union principles of the minimum wage, 
systematic reduction of the hours of labor based on the development 
of machinery, and the abolition of child labor. 

Trade Union Proposal to the Prime Ministers 

Mr. W. A. Appleton, secretary of the Management Committee of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, has sent to the Prime Minister a 
communication, in which he says: 

The Management Committee (of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions) respectfully suggest that you, as Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, should bring before your colleagues in the Cabinet the de- 
sirability of discussing with the Governments of Allied Powers the 

1 Source. — Proceedings 38th Annual Convention American Federation of Labor, 
1918. 

2 Source .—Congressional Platform of the Socialist Party, 1918. 803 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, 111. 

^Manchester Guardian, September 4, 1916. 
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possibility of agreements dealing internationally with the labour of 
women and children, of night work, weekly rest days, and the maxi- 
mum length of the working day, both for hazardous and non-hazardous 
occupations. You are also asked to use your influence and power to 
promote the appointment of an Allied commission of inquiry into the 
laws of hygiene and safety, and the best method of applying these 
industrially and socially. Railways, ships, docks, and mines offer 
immediate opportunities for the adoption of automatic and other aids 
to safety, and an arrangement should be made for a common struggle 
against industrial poisons, dangerous processes, and illnesses pertaining 
to occupations. 

These are not pleas for classes but for States. The Allied nations 
are soon to be faced with grave recuperative problems. Dissatisfaction 
and inefficiency will dangerously affect their chances. They ought to 
secure the willing, intelligent, and educated co-operation of all their 
peoples, and maintain those peoples in healthy efficiency if they are 
to avert disaster. 

The Management Committee has recently conferred with represen- 
tative leaders of workmen from Belgium, France, and Italy, and in 
those countries working-class opinion is strongly in favour of ameliora- 
tive labour legislation on international lines, with agreements in- 
corporated in treaties framed prior to or in connection with the treaties 
that end in peace. It is hoped that Russia and Portugal may also be 
induced to assist in framing a common standard of well-being. If 
this is done the Allied Powers will set a great example not only to 
neutral but to enemy countries. 

The Management Committee of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions is profoundly impressed with the importance of preventive 
and constructive action and will await with grave anxiety your reply. 
When this has been received steps will be taken in conjunction with 
our Allied colleagues to approach other Governments with a view to 
stimulating their sympathies and activities." 

Mr. Asquith's private secretary has acknowledged the letter, which 
he says will receive attention. 

La Resolution Finale Votee a L'Unanimite Des Delegues De La 

Conference Nationale De Clermont-Ferrand, Decembre 

23, 24, 25, 19171 

"La Conference rappelle les formules suivantes, qui sont celles du 

president Wilson et de la Revolution Russe, et qui furent toujours et 

sont restees celles de la classe ouvriere frangaise: 

' Rapports des Comites et des Commissions. XIX Congrfe Corporatif, tenu 
a Versailles, du 15 au 18 Juillet, 1918. P. 35. 
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"Pas d'annexion, droit des peuples a disposer d'eux-memes, reconsti- 
tuion dans leur independance et dans leur integrite territorials des pays 
actuellement occupes, reparation des dommages causes, pas de con- 
tributions de guerre, pas de guerro economique succedant aux hostili- 
ties, liberte des detroits et des mers, institution de I'arbitrage obliga- 
toire pour regler les differends intemationaux, constitution de la So- 
ciete des Nations. 

"Pour ces raisons, la Conference affirme le droit pour la classe 
ourvriere de tour les pays, et pour celle de Farnce en particulier, de 
participer a une Conference Internationale et de la susciter au besion." 

Resolutions Adopted at the Conference at Clermont-Ferrand, 
December 23, 24, 25, 1917 i 

"The Conference recalled the following statements, which are those 
of President Wilson and the Russian Revolution, and which always 
have been and still are those of the French working class: 

"The stop of annexation, the right of people to prescribe for them- 
selves, reconstitution in their independence and in their territorial 
honesty of the country actually occupied, reparation for the damages 
which have occurred, a stop of contribution of war, the stop of economic 
war following on the hostilities, freedom of the Channel and the sea, 
institution of obligatory arbitration for deciding international dif- 
ferences, constitution of the Society of Nations. 

"For these reasons, the Conference declared the' right of the working 
class of all countries, and that of France in particular, of participating 
in an international Conference and of calling it together in an emer- 
gency." 

Austrian Society for Workmen's Protection Memorial on In- 
ternational Labour Law 2 

Peace Treaties: Demands of Labour 

A memorial on international labour law has been handed to the 
authorities by the Austrian Society for Workmen's Protection. The 
memorial regrets that, in the negotiations connected with the Eastern 
peace the opportunity of regulating the legal position of itinerant 
labourers has been neglected ; and expresses the hope that in the treaties 
with the industrially highly developed Western Powers, at least, 

* Reports of Committees and Commissions, presented at the 19fch Corporate 
Congress, held at Versailles, July 15-18, 1918. 

2 Source. — Saziale Praxes July 25, 1918, August 27, 1918. Great Britain Daily 
Review of Foreign Press. 
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measures will be taken to lay down principles for the establishment and 
increase of international social insurance. Attention is drawn to the 
similar demands of the sister institution in Germany — the Society for 
Social Reform — and of the International Catholic Union, Zurich; as 
well as of different trade unions in various countries. . . . Spheres 
of work already touched upon are: Child welfare, home employment, 
working hours in factories busy night and day, protection against dis- 
eases of occupation, equalization of legislation for sickness, accident, 
old-age, and invalidity insurance, as well as for widows and orphans, 
is of the greatest importance. Finally, the memorial demands the 
abrogation of the law prohibiting payment of debts to alien enemies, 
and desires that the latter should obtain complete satisfaction of their 
claims. (Soziale Praxis, July 25.) 

Memorandum of June 11, 1918, Submitted by the International 

Association for Labor Legislation to the Swiss Federal 

Council Through the Economic Department i 

In view of the declaration of the High Federal Council that it would 
support the creation of a league of nations, the International Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation requests the Federal Council that when 
a world peace conference offers suitable opportunity, it lay stress upon 
the following considerations and demands in the interests of interna- 
tional protection of labor: 

Switzerland not only has been the home of those international insti- 
tutions which serve to care for the wounded on the battle fields and 
to facilitate business intercourse in the whole world, but also is the 
point of origin and the seat of the movement for the international 
protection of the human productive forces. The agreement of Berne of 
1906 relating to the prohibition of industrial night work of women and 
of the use of poisonous phosphorus in the match industry, as well as 
the drafts of international treaties of 1913 relating to the prohibition 
of night work of juvenile workers and the establishment of a 10-hour 
work day for juvenile workers and women, denote great progress, be- 
cause experience has shown that such general treaties offer to socially 
progressive countries like Switzerland the opportunity to develop their 
own national legislation, while in the case of bipartite treaties political 
considerations which have nothing to do with the protection of labor 
frequently necessitate that the less progressive legislation be con- 
sidered. 

The directorate of the International Association for Labor Legis- 

1 Source. — Monthly Labor Review. U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Vol. YII. No. 5. Nov., 1918. 
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lation is convinced that the sections of the association fully agree with 
it that the treaties of Berne of 1906 and the drafts of 1913 form valu- 
able initial steps toward a system of agreements for the protection of 
labor and that the mutual obligation of the various countries included 
in the peace treaty to develop this system would be of great impor- 
tance. These obhgations should include: 

1. The revival of the international protective labor treaties of 
Berne of 1906. 

2. The adoption of the draft of 1913 relating to the protection of 
juvenile workers with reservation of the right to shorten the 10-hour 
work day by the number of hours' attendance at continuation schools 
required, should attendance be made compulsory. 

3. The supplementation of the preceding agreement by one relating 
to the protection of children and establishing (after the model of 
Switzerland) 14 years as the minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment in all industrial establishments employing more than 5 workers, 
with the reservation of the right to raise this minimmn if development 
of the continuation-school system requires it, and advancing the mini- 
mum age to 16 years (after the model of most American mining States, 
Holland, Luxemburg, and Spain) for underground employment in 
mines. 

4. The adoption of the draft of 1913 relating to the 10-hour work 
day for female workers, supplemented by provisions requiring shorter 
hours on Saturdays, in industrial establishments employing more than 
10 workers, wherebj^ the weekly hours of labor would be reduced to 54 
(as in Norway) , and providing for eight weeks' leave for women with 
child, distributed over the period before and after confinement (after 
the model of Germany and in supplementation of article 69 of the 
Swiss factory law). 

5. The introduction of eight-hour shifts in mining (after the model 
of England) and in establishments with continuous operation (in ac- 
cordance with the principle laid down in article 53, paragraph 3, of 
the Swiss factory law) , which, according to the resolutions of the In- 
ternational Association, should form the subject of an international 
agreement to become effective after the conclusion of peace. 

6. The regulation by special agreement of the Sunday rest, and 
in particular the abrogation of the numerous exceptions from the 
Sunday and holiday rest. 

7. For protection against industrial poisoning, the addition to the 
international treaty of 1906 of Berne prohibiting the use of white phos- 
phorus in the match industry, of an international prohibition of the use 
of other injurious substances (especially lead compounds) for which 
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; -::;:;-—« esi;: : and o: an i:i:cnadeaal prahilBtkm of tlie easpkfywssk 
oi ehiWrai and .Ti-reiLil;~ on ^crk with 5uA ^ubs^^nres, and in es^ao- 
Liihmen-s paiticalai^ danger!; .is for w^mdoi. m the enq^oynient of 
women also. 

8l The aiacanen: o; intexnadonal i^feiry nirisiir« for woitas 
engsgei in iii"eniiT;::i:u — ^-iJ^n.-'— .--twrn on wa'er and csi land • after the 
model of the United J-at^ 

9. The ass'jriii':^. :hri;'j.gii intemiticua,! ^.^reeniriir. of the protee- 
nion of kgal elaims of worker? abnocid ig-,\:ns: onequal tiealinait. wish 
respec: to 'heir pstsicn claims in all deidj of social rasuriiirie- and 
provision f<K rhe ueotraliistioa. evai in case of "s-ir, of the msurance 
ctKLtribiitioiLS of ahoi workers, riiriougii '!»e transfer of their claims 
to a neutral eoun-ry. 

10. The o-onolusion of a special igreenien: resuiatiiig the labor con- 
tract, in order to pievent inteznationai labor iispotes, 

Tiiis agreemait should guarantee the recognition of the ngst of free 
coalitiai by a revision (likie that of S^^i-.^erland • that colleethre agree- 
n^ats ^lall nc* be set aside by private spei?iai agireemoits i article SS, 
323, of the S^^dss law on ;: ligations and siio«ld assure the enactment 
of minimum wage laws, cohering nndeipaid occopatioie. such as now 
are in force in Australia. TIngland, France. Norway, and a number of 
States in the United States of Amerioa. :tnd the introdocticn of which 
has beea found necessary in Germany by the mihtaiy authorities, for 
the clothing industry-, and in Switzerland, for the emhnaday industry. 

11. Provision fra- the protectiai of emigrant labor thiw^ inter- 
national agreements and organizations: the limitatkHi of Ae daraticm 
of the lafcor ccntraots o: : ..tmial contra t labor to cMie-half year in 
miriTTig and to a maximum of 3 years in agriculture, as jvqpoeed by the 
International Association lot the Protection of Native Labor. 

12. A ^lecial intonatitHial agreonoit providing that the reports of 
supervisory officials as to the enforconent of {ooteetive law? be made 
in comparable form. 

The International Association for Labor Legislatioi would be desig- 
nated as the recognised official ageacy for the enforcement :und pro- 
motion 01 iHotective labor kgislation and would charge the Intona- 
tional Labor Office ia Basel created by it with the soienthic prepara- 
tion of Ute fasaa which these reports shah take, as a nieans of the inter- 
national protectaoa of labor. Tne signatory countries woald have to 
assure the furnishing of the funds required for the derdc^iineiit of the 
Latemalaraial Labor Office as a social-statistical central office and 
bureau of infonnatixxi. 

To each of the above agreemeats should be added a jMoviso tmder 
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which the agreement could be amended even- 6 to 10 years in ac- 
cordance with the progress of international labor legislation. These 
amendments would automatically replace the TniTiiTnuTn demands in- 
corporated in the peace treaty- . 
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APPENDIX B 

DOCUMENTS CONCERNING 

LABOR STANDARDS 

RECOGNIZED BY 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Report of President's Mediation Commission, January 9, 1918 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
The causes of unrest suggest their own means of correction: 

1. The ehmination to the utmost practical extent of all profiteering 
during the period of the war is a prerequisite to the best morale in 
industry. 

2. Modern large-scale industry has effectually destroyed the per- 
sonal relation between employer and employee — the knowledge and 
co-operation that come from personal contact. It is therefore no 
longer possible to conduct industry by dealing with employees as in- 
dividuals. Some form of collective relationship between management 
and men is indispensable. The recognition of this principle by the 
Government should form an accepted part of the labor policy of the 
Nation. 

3. Law, in business as elsewhere, depends for its vitality upon 
steady enforcement. Instead of waiting for adjustment after grievances 
come to the surface there is needed the establishment of continuous 
administrative machinery for the orderly disposition of industrial 
issues and the avoidance of an atmosphere of contention and the waste 
of disturbances. 

4. The eight-hour day is an established policy of the country; 
experience has proved justification of the principle also in war times* 
Provision must of course be made for longer hours in case of emer- 
gencies. Labor will readily meet this requirement if its misuse is 
guarded against by appropriate overtime payments. 

5. Unified direction of the labor administration of the United States 
for the period of the war should be established. At present there is 
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an unrelated number of separate committees, boards, agencies, and 
departments having fragmentary and confiicting jurisdiction over tlie 
labor problems raised by the war. A single-headed administration is 
needed, with full power to determine and establish the necessary ad- 
ministrative structure.^ 

6. When assured of sound labor conditions and effective means for 
the just redress of grievances that may arise, labor in its turn should 
surrender all practices which tend to restrict maximum efficiency. 

7. Uncorrected evils are the greatest provocative to extremist 
propaganda, and their correction in itself would be the best counter- 
propaganda. But there is need for more affirmative education. There 
has been too little publicity of an educative sort in regard to labor's 
relation to the war. The purpose of the Government and the methods 
by which it is pursuing them should be brought home to the fuller 
understanding of labor. Labor has most at stake in this war, and it 
will eagerly devote its all if only it be treated with confidence and 
understanding, subject neither to indulgence nor neglect, but dealt 
with as a part of the citizenship of the State. 

W. B. Wilson, 

Chairman. 
Ernest P. Marsh. 
Verner Z. Reed. 
Jackson L. Spangler. 
John H. Walker. 
Felix Frankfurter, 

Secretary and Counsel. 
Max Lowenthal, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Principles and Policies to Govern Relations Between Workers 
and Employers in War Industries for the Duration of 

the War 

THERE SHOULD BE NO STRIKES OR LOCKOUTS DURING 

THE WAR 
Right to Organize 

The right of workers to organize in trade-unions and to bargain 
collectively through chosen representatives is recognized and affirmed. 
This right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the em- 
ployers in any manner whatsoever. 

The right of employers to organize in associations of groups and to 

1 The direction of the labor administration for the war was later delegated to 
the Secretary of Labor. 
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bargain collectively through chosen representatives is recognized and 
affirmed. This right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with 
by the workers in any manner whatsoever. 

Employers should not discharge workers for membership in trade- 
unions, nor for legitimate trade-union activities. 

The workers, in the exercise of their right to organize, shall not use 
coercive measures of any kind to induce persons to join their organiza- 
tions nor to induce employers to bargain or deal therewith. 

Existing Conditions 

In establishments where the union shop exists the same shall con- 
tinue, and the union standards as to wages, hours of labor, and other 
conditions of employment shall be maintained. 

In establishments where union and non-union men and women now 
work together and the employer meets only with employees or repre- 
sentatives engaged in said establishments, the continuance of such 
conditions shall not be deemed a grievance. This declaration, how- 
ever, is not intended in any manner to deny the right or discourage the 
practice of the formation of labor unions or the joining of the same 
by the workers in said establishments, as guaranteed in the last para- 
graph, nor to prevent the War Labor Board from urging or any umpire 
from granting, under the machinery herein provided, improvement of 
their situation in the matter of wages, hours of labor, or other condi- 
tions as shall be found desirable from time to time. 

Established safeguards and regulations for the protection of the 
health and safety of workers shall not be relaxed. 

Women in Industry 

If it shall become necessary to employ women on work ordinarily 
performed by men, they must be allowed equal pay for equal work 
and must not be allotted tasks disproportionate to their strength. 

Hours of Labor. 

The basic eight-hour day is recognized as applying in all cases in 
which existing law requires it. In all other cases the question of hours 
of labor shall be settled with due regard to governmental necessities 
and the welfare, health, and proper comfort of the workers. 

Maximum Production 

The maximum production of all war industries should be maintained 
and methods of work and operation on the part of employers or work- 
ers which operate to delay or limit production, or which have a tend- 
ency to artificially increase the cost thereof, should be discouarged. 
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Mobilization of Labor 

For the purpose of mobilizing the labor supply with a view to its 
rapid and effective distribution, a permanent list of the number of 
skilled and other workers available in different parts of the nation 
shall be kept on file by the Department of Labor, the information to 
be constantly furnished — 

1. By the trade-unions. 

2. By State employment bureaus and Federal agencies of like 
character. 

3. By the managers and operators of industrial establishments 
throughout the country. 

These agencies shall be given opportunity to aid in the distribution 
of labor as necessity demands. 

Custom of Localities 

In fixing wages, hours, and conditions of labor, regard should always 
be had to the labor standards, wage scales, and other conditions pre- 
vailing in the localities affected. 

The Living Wage 

1. The right of all workers, including common laborers, to a living 
wage is hereby declared. 

2. In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be established 
which will insure the subsistence of the worker and his family in health 
and reasonable comfort. 
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APPENDIX C 

TABLES SH01*TNG 

CHILD LABOR STANDARDS 

OF STATES 

Minimum Age Standards for Eni|)ioynaent of Children in 
Factories, Stores, Etc, in tlie United States 
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South Dakota 15 In any work for compensation dui'ing school hours. 

14 in factories, etc., at other times .1 
Texas 15 In factories, etc.^ 

Minimum age 14 

Alabama 14 In any gainful occupation .' 

Arizona 14 In factories, stores, etc.^ 

Arkansas 14 In any gainful occupation.' 

Colorado 14 In factories, stores, etc.^ 

Connecticut 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Delaware 14 In any estabUshment or occupation.' 

District of Columbia 14 In factories, stores, etc.s 

Florida 14 In factories, etc. 

Georgia 14 In factories.' 

Idaho 14 In factories, stores, etc. '" 

Illinois 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Indiana 14 In any gainful occupation.'' 

Iowa 14 In factories, and in stores where more than eight 

persons are employed. 12 

Kansas 14 In factories, etc. 

Kentucky 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Louisiana 14 In factories, stores, etc., or in any other occupa- 
tion."? 

Maine 14 In factories, etc. 

Maryland 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Massachusetts 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Minnesota 14 In factoiies, etc. 

Missouri 14 In any gainful occupation. '< 

Nebraska 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Nevada 14 In any business or service during school hours. is 

New Hampshire 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

'Exemption on account of poverty. 

2 Poverty exemption over 12, but not where dangerous machinery is used, or 
in places injurious to health or morals. 

' Boy over 12 may be employed in mercantile establishments and business 
ofiBces in cities of less than 25,000 during school vacation. Agricultural pursuits 
and domestic service exempted. 

^Boy over 10 may work outside' school hours in work not harmful physically 
or morally. 

5 Child employed in school vacation by parent in occupation owned or con- 
trolled by him exempted. 

* 12 during school vacation. 

' 12 for boys outside school hours in occupations not dangerous or injurious 
to health or morals; 12 in canneries; poverty exemption. Agricultural pursuits 
and domestic service exempted. 

* Poverty exemption over 12 in occupation not dangerous or injurious to 
health or morals. 

' Poverty exemption over 12. 

'" 12 in school vacation. 

"12 in canneries June 1-Oct. 1. Farm work and domestic service exempted. 

'2 Child employed in establishment or occupation owned or operated by parent 
exempted. 

"Agricultural pursuits exempted. 

"Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

'^Smployment of boy under 14 and girl under 16 in factories, stores, etc., 
prohibited at any time without written permit of judge of county district court. 
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Minimum Age 14 — cont. 

Xew Jssey 14 

Xew Ytffk 14 

Xorth Dakota 14 

Oklahoma 14 

Oregon . . 14 

Pennsyh-ania 14 

Rhode Island 14 

.South Carolina 14 

Tainessee 14 

Vennont 14 

Virginia 14 

Washington 14 

West Virginia 14 

WisccHisin 14 

Minimum Age Und^ 14 

Missisippi Boy 12 

Girl 14 
Xorth Carolina 13 



In factories, etc., or mercantile establiahmentj .' 
In {actaiies, stores, etc.^ 
In factories, stores, etc. 
In factories, etc. 
In factories, stores, etc.* 
In any establishment or occupation.* 
In any occupation.'' 
In factories . 
In factories, etc. 
In factories, etc. 
In factories, sttwes, etc. 
In factories, stores, etc.' 
In factories, etc. 

In factories, stares, or in any gainful occupation or 
employment .* 



In factories, etc. 

In factories; employment over 12 allowed in ap- 
prenticeship capacity if chfld has attended 
school 4 months in preceding 12. 



No Minimum Age Provisions other than Those Imposed by School At- 
tendance Requirements. 
Xew Mexico 
Utah" 
Wyoming* 



STANDARDS OF MAXIMUM HOURS FOR EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 
IN FACTORIES AND STORES IN THE UNITED STATES 

(Legal provisions for the Territories and Island Possessions are omitted. It is 
worthy of note, however, that P«Hto Rico has a maximum 7-hour day !<»■ children 
nnd^' 16 in all occupations, and Ala.«Aa has a Tnavimnin S-hour day for all wage 
earners. Hours for women are included only when they are the same as for children 
<H' are contained in the laws aSecting children. Hours for employmrait in mines, 
bakeries, messenger service, etc., are not considered.) 

* Poverty exemption over 10, hmited to light employments in the open air. 
Mercantile establidunents shall be construed to appfy to any employment for 
compensation otbef than in a factory, worfahop, mill, place jshexe the manu- 
facture of goods is carried on, mine, quarry or agricuhnral pmstntB. 

' S:ores in villages or cities of less than 3.000 exempted during vacation. 
12 in vacation in work not harmful physically or morally. 

* Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

'Poverty exemption over 12. in occupations not dangerous or injurious to 
heahh or morals. 

* 12 in vacation in store, office, mercantile establidmient, wardioaae, or in 
td^hone, telegraph, or public messenger service, in place where child Jives. 
Agricultural pursuits exempted. 

■ Certfun dangerous or injurious processes in factories prohibited under 16. 
8 Certain dangerous or injurious processes in factories prohibited under 14. 
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I. Maximum Working Day 8 Hours, or Not Over 48 per Week 

Hrs. Hrs. Days 

per per per 

day week week 

Arizona Boy under 16 

Girl under 18 In all gainful occupations' 8 48 — 

Arkansas Under 16 In any occupation 8 48 6 

California Boy under 18 

Any fenuilo In factories, stores, etc.^ 8 48 6 

Colorado Boy under 16 

Any female In factories, stores, etc' 8 — — 

District of 
Columbia. . .Boy under 16 

Any female In factories, stores, etc 8 48 (<) 

Illinois Under 16 In any gainful occupation 8 — 6 

Indiana Under 16 In any gainful occupation' 8° 48' — 

Iowa Under 16 In factories and in stores where 

more than 8 persons are em- 
ployed 8 48 — 

Kansas Under 16 In factories, etc 8 48 — 

Kentucky Under 16 In factol'ics, stores, etc 8 48 6 

Maryland Under 16 In factories, stores, etc' 8 48 6 

Massachusetts.. Under 16 In factories, stores, etc 8 48 6 

Minnesota Under 16 In any gainful occupations 8 48 — 

Mississippi Boy under 16 

Girl under 18 ... .In factories, etc.* 8 48 — 

Missouri Undci- 16 In any gainful occupation 8 48 — 

Montana Any female" In factories, stores, etc 8io — — 

Nebraska Under 16 In factories, stores, etc 8 48 — 

Nevada Boy under 16 

Girl under 18 In any gainful occupation". .. . 8 48 — 

New Jersey. . . .Under 16 In factories, etc, or mercantile 

establishments'^ 8 48 6 

1 Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

2 Any place of labor covered for children under 18; girls over 18 exempted 
if graduate nurses in hospitals or in emergencies if employed in harvesting, cur- 
ing, canning, or drying perishable fruits and vegetables. 

* All gainful occupations covered for children under 16; maximum 48 hour week 
also for children under 16. 

* 6 days per week for all females, 

B Agricultural pursuits and domestic service e.xempted. 

' Exemption, 9 hours per day, 54 hours per week, with consent of parents. 

' Canneries exempted. 

* Boys 14-16 and girls 16-18 in cotton and knitting mills are exempted. The 
maxipium 10-hr. day, 60-hr. week, for all employees in cotton and knitting 
mills would apply to such children. 

'Employment of children under 16 in factories is prohibited. 

'» 10 hours allowed the week before Christmas in retail stores. 

11 Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

i2"Mercantile establishments" shall be construed to apply to any employment 
for compensation other than in a factory, workshop, mill, place where the 
manufacture of goods is carried on, mine, quarry, or agricultural pursuits. 
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Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Ijriys 


per 


per 


per 


day 


week 


u:eek 



4S 


6 


4S 


— 


— 


6 


— 


6 



Xew York Under 16 In factories and in stores in vil- 
lages or cities of 3,000 inhab- 
itants or over 8 48 

Xorth Dakota. Under 16 In any gainful occupation 8 48 

Ohio Boy under 16. . . 

Girl under 16. . .In factories, stores, etc 8 

Oklahoma Under 16 In any gainful occupationi. ... 8 

Oregon^ Under 16 In any occupation 8 

Tennessee Under 16 In factories, stores, etc 8 

Texas Under 15 In any occupation' 10 48 — 

Utah Boy under 14. . . 

Girl under 16. . .In any gainful occupation'' S 48 — 

Vermont Under 16 In factories, etc 8 — 6 

Washington'. . .Boy under 18. . . 

Girl of any age . . In factories, stores, etc 8 — 6^ 

'\^'isconsin Under 16 Any gainful occupation' 8 48 6 



II. Maximum working day over 8 hours 
A. 9 hours per day or not over 56 per week 

Connecticut Boy under 16. . . 

Any female In factories, etc.* 10 .5.") — 

Delaware Under 16 In any occupation or establish- 
ment' 10 54 15 

Florida Under 16 In factories, etc 9 54 6 

Idaho Boy under 16. . . 

Any female In factories, stores, etc. ^'' 9 — — 

Maine Boy under 16. . . 

Any female In factories, stores, etf." 9'''' 54 — 

Michigan Boy under 18. . . 

Any female In factories, stores, etc.''' 10 54 — 

1 Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

2 Order of Industrial Welfare Commission effective June 12, 1918. 

3 Agricultural pursuits exempted. 

* Agricultural pursuits, domestic service, and fruit or vegetable packing ex- 
empted. 

5 Ruling of Industrial Welfare Commission effective November 20, 1918. 

*The 6-day week provision applies only to persons under 18. Canneries are 
exempted in case of girls over 18. 

■^ Agricultural pursuits and domestic service are exempted. 

8 58 per week jn stores except during Christmas week. 

3 Canneries, agricultural pursuits, and domestic service exempted. 

'"All gainful occupations covered for children under 16, 54-hoin- week also 
for children under 16. Female over 16 in canneries exempted. 

11 Canneries exempted; in stores, week before Christmas and Easter exempted. 

12 9-hour day does not apply to stores. 

13 Canneries exempted. 
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10 


54 


9 


56 


10 


52* 



Hrs. Hrs. Days 
per per per 
day week week 
NewHam'shire.Boy under 18. . . 

Any female In factories, stores, etc.i IOJ4 54 — 

Pennsylvania. .Under 16 In any establishment or occupa- 

tion2 9 51 — 

Rhode Island. .Boy under 16. . . 

Any female In factories, stores, etc 

Wyoming Under 14 In any gainful occupations. . . . 

Any female In factories, stores, etc 

B. 10 or over per day or 60 per ureek 

Alabama Under 16 In any gainful occupation^ 11 60 — 

Georgia Any employee.. .In cotton or woolen factory. ... — 60* — 

Louisiana Boy under 18. . . 

Any female ... .In factories, stores, etc' 10 60 

North Carolina Any minor 

Any female In factories * — 60 — 

South CaroUna Any employee.. .In cotton or woolen factory'. . 11 60 — 

South Dakota . Under 16 In any occupation 10 60 — 

Virginia Under 16 In factories, stores, etc.'" 10 — 6 

III. No provisions as to maximum hours 

New Mexico 
W. Virginia 

NIGHT WORK PROHIBITIONS FOR CHILDREN IN THE U. S. 

(Prohibitions of night work applying to messengers, street trades, theatrical 
exhibitions, etc., are not considered. Prohibitions of night work for all females in 
factories and stores, etc., are included.) 

' Suspended as regards manufacture of munitions or supplies for the State 
or Federal governments while the United States is at war. Time lost through 
accident may be made up, total hours actual labor not to exceed 10% ; mercantile 
establishments exempted during the week before Christmas, if total hours dur- 
ing year do not exceed -54 per week for the full year. 

2 Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

'Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

* 60 hours per week permitted for persons working 7 days per week. 

* Except agriculture and domestic service. 

^Time lost on account of accident to machinery may be made up. 
' Engineers, watchmen, etc., exempted. 

* Time lost on account of accident may be made up. Engineers, watchmen, 
etc., exempted. 

' Stores in towns of less than 2,000 inhabitants or in country districts ex- 
empted; employment of child in establishment owned or operated by parent 
exempted not to be "prevented." 

1" Mercantile establishments employing more than five persons exempted on 
Saturday nights. 
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I. Night Work Prohibited 

Alabama Under 16 In any gainful occupation i 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Arizona Boy under 16. . . 

Girl under 18. . .In any gainful occupation i 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Arkansas Under 16 In any occupation 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

16-18 In any occupation 10 p.m.Ho 6 a.m. 

California Under 18 In factories, stores, etc., or 

any other place of labor. , 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

Colorado Under 16 In any gainful occupation, .after 8 p.m.s 

Connecticut. . .Under 16 In factories, stores, etc after 6 p.m.^ 

Any female In factories, stores, etc after 10 p.m. 

Delaware Under 16 In any establishment^ 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Any female In factories, stores, etc 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

District of 

Columbia. . . Under 16 In factories, stores, etc.^ 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Girls under 18. . .In factories, stores, etc 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Florida Under 16 In factories, etc 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

Georgia Under 14J^ In factories, etc 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Idaho Under 16 In any gainful occupation. . 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Illinois Under 16 In any gainful occupation. . 7 p.m. to 7 a.m.' 

Indiana Under 16 In any gainful occupation*. . 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Any female In manufacturing 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Iowa Under 16 In stores where more than 

2 persons are employed 

and in factories 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Kansas Under 16 In factories, stores, etc 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Any female In factories and stores after 9 p.m.' 

Kentucky Under 16 In factories, stores, etc 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Louisiana Boy under 16 

Girl under 18. . .In any occupation'" 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Maine Under 16 In factories, etc." 6 p.m. to 6:30 a.m. 

Maryland Under 16 In factories, stores, etc.^^. . . 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

1 Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

2 Work of girls under 18 in factories, stores, etc., with certain exemptions, 
prohibited between 9 P. M. and 7 A. M. 

s Under 14, 8 P. M. to 7 A. M. Apparently child 14 to 16 (and 12 to 16 dur- 
ing summer vacation) may obtain exemption on special permit. 

* Employment permitted until 10 P. M. in stores on one day per week, and 
during Christmas week. 

5 Canneries, agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

8 Employment under 14 prohibited 7 P. M. to 6 A. M. in any occupation ex- 
cept employment in the service of the Senate. 

'Night work prohibited 6 P. M. to 7 A. M. in any occupation for children 
under 14. 

* Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 
^ In factories, prohibited before 6 A. M. also. 

'"Stores and mercantile establishments where more than five people are 
employed exempted on Saturdays. 

Establishrnents handling perishable products exempted. Employers en- 
gaged in public service exempted in certain cases of public emergency. 

'2 Canneries exempted. 
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Massachusetts. Under 16 In factories, stores, eto.^ 6 p.m. to 6:30 a.m. 

Boy 16-18 

Any female In textile factories^ 6 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

Michigan Boy under 16 

Girl under 18. . .In factories, etc' 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Minnesota Under 16 In all gainful occupations. . . 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Under 18 In labor of any kind, "out- 
side the family of his 

residence" 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Mississippi. . . .Boy imder 16 

Girl under 18. . .In factories, etc.* 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Missouri Under 16 In any gainful occupation. . 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Nebraska Under 16 In factorieb, stores, etc. .' . . . 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Any female In factories, stores, etc . , in 

cities of specified popu- 
lation 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

New Hampshire Boy under 16 

Girl imder 18. . .In any gainful occupation'. . 7 p.m. to 6:30 a.m. 
New Jersey. . . .Under 16 In factories, etc., and mer- 
cantile establishments^. . . 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
Boy 16-18 

Anyfemale In factories, etc 6 p.m. to 7 a.m.' 

New York Under 16 In factories, etc., and in 

stores in villages or cities 
of 3,000 or more inhabi- 
tants 5 p.m. to 8 a.m.8 

Boys 16-18 In factories 12 m. to 4 a.m. 

Girls 16-21 In factories 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Females In factories, and in stores' in 

villages or cities of 3,000 

or more inhabitants 10 p.m. to 6 a.m.i" 

North Carolina Under 16 In factories 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

North Dakota. Under 16 In any gainful occupation. . 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

1 The same night work prohibition applies to children under 14 in all occupa- 
tions. 

2 After 10 P. M. in manufacturing establishments. 

3 Provisions for girls 16 to 18 apply to factories only. "The provision of this 
section in relation to the hours of employment shall not apply to nor affect 
any person engaged in preserving perishable goods in fruit and vegetable can- 
ning establishments." 

^Boys 14 to 16 and girls 16 to 18 in cotton and knitting mills exempted. 

* Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. Girls 16-18 in retail 
stores and telephone exchanges may work until 10 P. M. 

* "Mercantile establishment" shall be construed to apply to any emplojmient 
for compensation other than in a factory, workshop, mill, place where the 
manufacture of goods is carried on, mine, quarry, or agricultural pursuits. 

7 Canneries and glass factories exempted. 

8 In stores, 6 P. M. to 8 A. M. 

'Week before Christmas and two days per year exempted for stock taking. 

^"7 A. M. in stores affected by act. 
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Ohio Boy under 16 

Girl under 18. . .In factories, stores, etc 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Boy 16-18 

Girl 18-21 In factories, stores, etc 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Oklahoma Boy under 16 

Gii-1 under 18. . .In factories, etc 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Oregon Under 16 In all occupations 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Gii-1 under 18. . .In any occupationi after 6 p.m. 

Pennsylvania. .Under 16 In any establishment or oc- 

cupation^ 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Girl under 21. . .In any occupation' 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Any female In manufacturing establish- 
ments* 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Rhode Island. .Under 16 In any occupation^ 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

South Carolina Under 16 In factories, etc 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Tennessee Under 16 In factories, etc 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Vermont Under 16 In factories, etc 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Virginia Under 16 In factories, stores,'" etc 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Washington. . .Under 18 In any factory, store,' etc. 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Wisconsin Under 16 In any gainful occupation*. . 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Anyfemale In factories, etc.' 6p.m. to6 a.m. 

II. No Regulation of Night Work 

Montana^' 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

West \'irginia 

Wyoming 

MINIMUM AGE STANDARDS FOR EMPLOYMENT OF BOYS IN MINES 

IN THE UNITED STATES 
I. Minimum Age for Boys in Mines, 18 

Arizona 
AVisconsin 

1 Order of Industrial Welfare Commission effective June 12, 1918. 
2 Agricultural pursuits or domestic service exempted. 
3 Telephone operators o\er 18 exempted. 
* Managers, clerks, etc., exempted. 

5 Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

6 Employment permitted until 9 P. M. to make up time lost on account of 
accident to machineiy, etc., under certain conditions. 

7 Order of Industrial Welfare Commission, effective November 20, 1918. 

8 Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

9 Order of Industrial Welfare Commission effective June 29, 1917. Pea can- 
neries (for which special regulations as to hours of rest are made) are exempted. 

'"Stores in towns of less than 2,000 inhabitants or in country districts ex- 
empted; employment of child in establishment owned or operated by parents, 
not to be "prevented." 

" Employment of children under 16 in factories is prohibited. 
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II. Minimum Age for Boys in Mines, 17 

Texas 

III. Minimum Age for Boys in Mines, 16 

Alabama Kansas 

Arkansas Kentucky 



California 


Maryland 


Colorado 


Montana 


Connecticut 


Nevada 


Illinois 


New York 


Iowa' 


Ohio 




Oklahoma 


IV. Minimum Age for Boys in Mines 15 


Delaware 




Michigan 




South DakotaS 





Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia^ 



V. Minimum Age for Boys in Mines 14 

Idaho Minnesota 

Indiana Missouri* 

Louisiana New Jersey 

New Mexico 

VI. Minimum Age for Boys in Mines 12 

North Carolina^ 

VII. No Minimum Age for Boys in Mines 

District of Columbia Maine 

Florida Massachusetts 

Georgia Mississippi 



North Dakota 
Rhode Island^ 
South Carolina 
Wyoming 



Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

Oregon 



MAIN PROVISIONS OF LAWS PROHIBITING EMPLOYMENT OF 

CHILDREN IN DANGEROUS, INJURIOUS OR IMMORAL 

OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Powers of State Boards of Health, Welfare Commissions, etc., to prohibit work 
in dangerous, injurious or immoral occupations are included. Laws relating to 
employment in sale of intoxicating liquors and work requiring constant standing 

1 Applies during the school term. At other times the minimum age is 14. 
Exemptions: employments in or about establishments owned or operated by 
parents. 

2 Coal mines, in which 5 or more persons are employed in a 24-hour period 
at any time when a free school is in session in the district where he resides 
or at other times in positions considered hazardous by the district mine in- 
spector, there is a minimum age of 14 in such mines at all times. 

3 During school hours only; 14 at other times. 

* Employment of boy under 16 unable to read and write prohibited, other- 
wise 14. 

5 Where more than 10 men are employed. 

s Every person employing any child under 16 "whatever the business con- 
ducted" is "subject to the provisions" of the act fixing a minimum age for em- 
ployment in factories and business establishments, 
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are omitted. In addition to the laws heve specified, several States have prohibited 
minors under 18 and mider 21 from cleaning machinery while in motion. 

Work in any 
Specific dangerous or in- 
occupations jurious occupa- 
State prohibited Hon prohibited 

{with age) (vnth age) 



Alabama Yes (16) No 

Arizona. Yes (16, 18) Yes (16, 18) 

Arkansas Yes (16) Yes (16) 

California Yes (16) Yes (16) 

Colorado Yes (16) Yes (16) 

Connecticut Yes (16) Yes (16) 

Delaware Yes (15, 18) Yes (15) 

District of 

Columbia No Yes (14) 



Florida Yes (16) Yes (16) 

Idaho No Yes (16) 

IlUnois Yes (16) Yes (16) 

Indiana. . . r. . . .Yes (16, 18) Yes (16) 

Iowa Yes (16) Yes (16) 

Kansas No Yes (16) 

Kentucky Yes (16) Yes (16) 

Louisiana No Yes (16) 

Maine No Yes (16) 

Maryland Yes (16, 18) Yes (16) 

Massachusetts. .Yes (16, 18) Yes (16, 18) 

Michigan Yes (16, 18, 

21 for girls) Yes (16, 21) 



Minnesota Yes (16) 

Missouri Yes (16) 

Montana Yes (16) 

Nebraska No 

Nevada Yes (16) 

New Hampshire. No 

New Jersey Yes (16) 

New York Yes (16, 18) 

North Dakota. .Yes (16) 

Ohio Yes (16, 18) 

Oklahoma Yes (16) 



Oregon No 

Pennsylvania. . .Yes (16, 
Rhode Island. . .Yes (16) 
South Dakota. .No 

Tennessee Yes (16) 

[Continued on page 219) 



18) 



Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16, 18) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (18) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16, 18) 
Yes (15) 

Yes (18) 
Yes (18) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (14) 
No 
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Occupations 
hazardous to 
morals pro- 
hibited 
(with age) 

No 

Yes (16, 18) 

Yes (16) 

Yes (16) 

Yes (16) 

No 

Yes (15) 

Yes 



Yes (16) 
No 

Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16, 18) 

Yes (16, 21) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16, 18) 
No 

Yes (16) 
Yes (18) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16, 18) 
Yes (15) 

Yes (18) 
Yes (18) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (14) 
No 



Slate Board or other 
authority has power 
to prohibit work of 
children in danger- 
ous, etc., occupations 
{with age) 

No 

Yes (16, 18) 

Yes (16) 

Yes (18) 

Yes (18) 

No 

Yes (15) 

Judge of Juvenile 
Court not to issue 
permit for dan- 
gerous, etc., occu- 
pation (14) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes (18) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes (16, 18) 

Yes (18) 
No 

Yes (16) 
No 
No 

Yes (16) 
No 

Yes (16) 
Yes (18) 
No 

Yes (18) 

Yes (15, upon com- 
plaint) 
Yes (18) 
Yes (18) 
No 
No 
No 



Yes (15) 


Yes (15) 


No 


Yes (18) 


Yes (16) 


Yes (16) 


No 


No 


No 


Yes (14) 


Yes (14) 


No 


Yes (18) 


Yes (18) 


Yes (18) 


Yes (15) 


Yes (15) 


No 


Yes (16, 18) 


Yes (16, 18) 


Yes (16, 18) 


Yes (16) 


Yes (16) 


No 



(Continued from page $18) . 

Texas No 

Utah Yes (16) 

Vermont Yes (16) 

Virginia No 

Washington. . . .No 
West Virginia. . .No 

Wisconsin Yes (16, 18) 

Wyoming Yes (14) 

No Prohibition of Dangerous Occupations 

Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
New Mexico 

LEGAL REFERENCES 
Legal References for Minimum Age Provisions 

Alabama — Acts 1915, p. 193, sec. 1. 

Arizona — Revised statutes 1913, Civil Code, title 14, ch. 2, sec. 3110. 

Arkansas — Laws 1914, art. 1, sec. 1. 

CaUfornia — Deering's Greneral Laws 1909, Act 1611, as amended by Acts 1915, 

ch. 625. 
Colorado — Mills' Annotated Statutes, Revised edition 1912, sees. 657 and 671. 
Connecticut — Laws 1911, ch. 119, sec. 1. 
Delaware — ^Revised Code 1915, sees. 3144, 3151, 3161, 3171, as re-enacted by Acts 

1917, oh. 232. 
District of Columbia — Code 1911, p. 441, sec. 1. 
Florida — Compiled Laws 1914, sec. 2642c. 
Georgia— Code 1914, Civil sec. 3149a. 
Idaho— Acts 1911, ch. 159, sec. 166. 
Illinois — Acts 1917, p. 511, sec. 1. 
Indiana — Burns' Annotated Statutes, 1914, sec. 8022a. 
Iowa — Code 1897, Supplemental Supplement 1915, sec. 2477a. 
Kansas— Acts 1917, ch. 227, sec. 1. 
Kentucky — Statutes 1915, sec-. 331a 1. 
Louisiana — Wolff's Revised Laws, Supplement 1904-8; vol. 3, p. 414; Acts 1908, 

act 301, sec. 1, as amended by Acts 1914 acts 133. 
Maine— Acts 1915, ch. 327, sec. 1. 
Maryland — -Annotated Code 1911, vol. 3 (1914), art. 100, sec. 4, as amended by 

Acts 1916, ch. 222, sec. 5 as amended by Acts 1918, ch. 495. 
Massachusetts — ^Acts 1909, ch. 514, sec. 56, as amended by Acts 1913, ch. 831 sec. 1 . 
Michigan — Howell's Annotated Statutes 2d edition 1913 sec. 4018 as amended by 

Acts 1915, No. 255. 
Minnesota — General Statutes 1913, sec. 3839. 

Mississippi — ^Acts 1908 ch. 99 sec. 1 as amended by Acts 1912 ch. 165. 
Missouri — ^Revised Statutes 1909, V. 1, sec. 1715, as amended by Acts 1911, p. 132. 
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Montana — Revised Codes 1907, sec. 1746. 

Nebraska — Revised Statutes 1913, sec. 3575. 

Nevada— Revised Laws 1912, sec. 6824, Acts 1913, ch. 232, sec. 1. 

New Hampshire— Acts 1911, ch. 162, sec. 1 as amended by Acts 1913, ch. 224. 

New Jersey— Compiled Statutes 1910, v. 3, Labor sec. 16, p. 3023 as amended by 

Acts 1914 ch. 236; Acts 1911, ch. 136, sec. 1, as amended by Acts 1918 ch. 204; 

Acts 1914 ch. 223 sees. 1, 13. 
New Mexico — No provisions. 
New York— Consohdated laws 1909 v. 3 Labor, ch. 31 art. 6, sec. 70 as amended by 

Acts 1913, ch. 529; ibid. ch. 31, art. 12 (as renumbered by Acts 1913, ch. 145) 

sec. 162 as amended by Acts 1911, ch. 866. 
North Carohna— Pell's Revisal of 1908 ch. 45a sec. 1981b and ibid. Supplement 1913, 

ch. 45a sec. 1981ee(l). 
North Dakota — Compiled Laws 1913, sec. 1404. 
Ohio— Page & Adams, Annotated General Code, 1912, see. 12993 as amended by 

Acts of 1913 p. 864. Ibid. sec. 7765 as amended by Acts 1913, p. 864. 
Oklahoma — Revised Laws 1910, sec. 3728. 
Oregon — Lord's Oregon Laws 1910, sees. 5023, 5035, both as amended by Acts 1911, 

ch: 138. 
Pennsylvania^ — 1915 Pamphlet Laws 286 sees. 1, 2. 
Rhode Island— Acts 1916, ch. 1378, sec. 1. 

South Carolina — 1912 Criminal Code, sec. 422 as amended by Acts of 1916, act 361. 
South Dakota— Acts 1907 ch. 135 Ai-t 7, . sec. 150. Acts 1913 ch. 240 sees. 2, 5. 
Tennessee — Acts 1911, oh. 57, sec. 1 as amended by Acts 1913 1st Extra Session ch. 

47, and Acts 1917, ch. 77. 
Texas — Acts 1917 ch. 59, sees. 1,5. 

Utah — Acts 1911 ch. 144, sec. 1 as amended by Acts 1917 oh. 80. 
Vermont — Pubhc Statutes 1906 ch. 50 sec. 1046 as amended by Acts 1917 No. 177, 

sec. 2. 
Virginia— Acts 1908 ch. 301 sec. 1 and Acts 1918 ch. 204. 
Washington— Pierce's Code 1912 title 135 sec. 389; Ibid, title 291 sec. 151. 
West Virginia— Hobb's Code 1913, ch. 15H sec. 530. 
Wisconsin— Statutes ch. 83 sec. 1728A 3, 1728a, 4 and 1728e 4. 
Wyoming— Acts of 1915 ch. 77, sec. 3. 

LEGAL REFERENCES FOR HOURS OF LABOR PROVISIONS 

Alabama — Acts 1915, p. 193, sec. 2. 

Arizona — Revised Statutes, 1913, Civil Code, title 14, ch. 2, sec. 3131. 

Ai'kansas — ^Acts 1914, act 1, sec. 5. 

California — Deering's General Laws 1909, act 1611 as amended by Acts 1915, ch. 

625 and Acts 1917, ch. 582. 
Colorado — Mill's Annotated Statutes, revised edition 1912, sec. 668. Ibid. sec. 

657. Acts 1913, Appendix p. 692, sec. 2. 
Connecticut — ^Acts 1909, ch. 220, sees. 1 and 2, as amended by Acts 1913, ch. 179. 
Delawai'e — Revised Code 1915, ch. 90, sec. 3164. 
District of Columbia — Code 1911, p. 443, sec. 8. 
Florida — CompUed Laws 1914, see. 26421. 
Georgia— Code 1914, Civil, sec. 3137. 

Idaho— Acts 1911, ch. 159, sec. 169 Acts 1913, ch. 86, sec. 1. 
IlUnois — Acts 1917, p. 511 et seq. sec. 9. 
Indiana — Burns' Annotated Statutes 1914, sec. 8022b. 
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Iowa— Code 1897, Supplemental Supplement 1915, sec. 2477c. 

Kansas — General Statutes 1909, sec. 5095. 

Kentucky — Statutes 1915, sec. 331a, 7. 

Louisiana — Acts 1908, act 301, sec. 4 as amended by Acts 1916, act No. 177. 

Maine — Acts 1915, ch. 350, sec. 1 (as adopted after suspension according to the 

referendum, Sept. 11, 1916). 
Maryland — Code of Public General Laws, art. 100, sec. 22A as added by Acts 1916, 

ch. 222, sec. 2. 
Massachusetts — Acts 1913, ch. 831, sec. 8. 

Michigan — ^Howell's Annotated Statutes, 2d edition. Acts 1913, sec. 3578. 
Minnesota — -General Statutes 1913, sec. 3845. 
Mississippi — Acts 1908, ch. 99, sec. 2 as amended by Acts 1912, ch. 165. Acts 

1914, ch. 164, sec. 2, 9. 

Missouri — Revised Statutes 1909, vol. 1, sec. 1716 as amended by Acts 1911, p. 132. 

Montana — Acts 1913, ch. 108 as amended by Acts 1917, ch. 70. 

Nebraska — Revised Statutes 1913, sec. 3584. 

Nevada— Acts 1913, ch. 232, sec. 8. 

New Hampshire — -Acts 1913, ch. 156, sec. 1 as amended by Acts 1915, ch. 154, sec. 1 

and Acts 1917, ch. 196. 
New Jeraey — Compiled Statutes 1910, vol. 3, Labor, sec. 24, p. 3025 as amended by 

Acts 1914, ch. 252, sec. 6. Acts 1911, ch. 136, sec. 2 as amended by Acts 1914, 

ch. 253 and by Acts 1918, ch. 204. 
New Mexico — No provisions. 
New York — Consolidated Laws 1909, vol. 3, Labor ch. 31, art. 6, sec. 77 as amended 

by Acts 1912, ch. 539 and by Acts 1913, ch. 465. Consohdated Laws 1909, 

vol. 3, Labor, ch. 31, art. 12 (as renumbered by Acts 1913, ch. 145) sec. 160; 

sec. 161 as amended by Acts 1914, ch. 331 and by Acts 1915, ch. 386. 
North Carolina — Pell's Revisal 1908, Supplement Acts 1913, ch. 45a, sec. 1981c, as 

reenacted by Acts 1915, ch. 148. 
North Dakota — Compiled Laws 1913, sec. 1410. 
Ohio — ^Page and Adams, Annotated General Code 1912, sec. 12996 as amended by 

Acts 1913, p. 864. 
Oklahoma — Revised Laws 1910, sec. 3732. 

Oregon — Industrial Welfare Commissions Code of Rulings, 1916, sec. 3, arts. 3 and 4. 
Pennsylvania — 1915 Pamphlet Laws, 286, sec. 4. 
Rhode Island — General Laws 1909, ch. 249, sec. 22 as amended by Acts 1915, ch. 

1218. 
South Carolina — Laws 1912, Criminal Code, ch. 16, sec. 421 as amended by Acts 

1916, acts 547. 
South Dakota— Acts 1913, ch. 240, sec. 1. 
Tennessee — Acts 1917, ch. 77, sec. 4. 
Texas — ^Acts 1917, ch. 59, sec. 4. 
Utah— Acts 1917, eh. 80, sec. 8. 

Vermont — Public Statutes 1906, ch. 50, sec. 1044 as amended by Acts 1917, No. 177. 
Virginia — ^Acts 1908, ch. 301, sec. 2, 8 as amended by Acts 1914, ch. 339 and Acts 

1918, ch. 204. 
Washington — Ruling of Industrial Welfare Commission, effective November 20, 

1918. 
West Virginia — ^No provisions. 

Wisconsin — Statutes, ch. 83, sec. 1728c as amended by Acts 1917, ch. 674. 
Wyoming — Acts of 1915, ch. 45, sec. 1 as amended by Acts 1917, ch. 106. Acts of 

1915, ch. 77, sec. 4. 
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LEGAL REFERENCES FOR NIGHT WORK PROHIBITIONS 

Alabama— Acts 1915, p. 19.3, sec. 2. 

Arizona— Revised Statutes, 1913, Civil Code, title 14, ch. 2, sec. 3131. Acts 1915, 

act 191, sec. 2. 
Arkansas — Acts 1914, Act 1, sees. 5 and 6. 
California— Deering's General Laws 1909, Act 1611 as amended by Acta 1915, ch. 

62.5, sec. 7. 
Colorado — Mill's Annotated Statutes, revised edition 1912, sec. 668. Ibid. sec. 6.57. 
Connecticut— Acts 1900, ch. 220, sec. 3 as amended by Acts 1913, ch. 179. 
Delaware — ^Revised Code 191.5, ch. 90, sec. 31.o9 as re-enacted by Acts 1917 ch. 232. 

Revised Code 1915, ch. 90, sec. 313.5 as re-enacted by Acts 1917 ch. 230. Re- 
vised Code 191.5, ch. 90, sees. 3144 and 3171 as re-enacted by Acts 1917 ch. 232. 
District of Columbia— Code 1911, p. 443, sec. 8. Code 1911, p. 441, sec. 1. 38 

17. .S. Statutes at Large, p. 291, sec. 2. 
Florida — Compiled Laws 1914, sec. 2642i. 
Georgia— Code 1914, Civil, sec. 3149(d). 
Idaho— Acts 1911, ch. 1.59, sec. 169. 
Illinois — ^Acts 1917, p. 511, sees. 1 and 9. 
Indiana — ^Burns' Annotated Statutes 1914, sees. 8022c, 8023. 
Iowa — Clode 1897, Supplemental Supplement 1915, sec. 2477c. 
Kansas — ^Acts 1917, ch. 227 sec. 3, Orders of Industrial Welfare CommisBion, Order 

Approved October 30, 1918, and Jan. 9, 1917. 
Kentucky— Statutes 1915, sec. .331a, 7. 
Louisiana— Wolff's Revised Laws, Supplement 1904-1908, vol. 3, p. 414; Acts 1908, 

Act 301, sec. 5, as amended by Acts 1916, Act 177. 
Maine — ^Ac-ts 1915, ch. 350, sec. 1 (as adopted by referendum vote, September 11, 

1916;. 
Maryland — Code of Public General Laws, Art 100, sec. 22a, as added by Acts 1916, 

ch. 222, sec. 2. 
Massachusetts— Acts 1909, ch. 51 i, -ec. 51. Acts 1913, ch. 831, sec. 8. 
Michigan — ^Howell's Annotated Statutes 1913, sec. 4017 as amended by Acts 1915, 

Xo. 2.55. 
Minnesota— General Statutes 1913, sees. 3845 and 3849. 
Mississippi — ^Acts 1908, ch. 99, sec. 2, as amended by Acts 1912, ch. 165. Acts 

1914, ch. 164, sees. 2 and 9. 

Missouri — Revised Statutes 1909, vol. 1, sec. 1716 as amended by Acts 1911, p. 132. 

Montana — ^Revised Codes 1907, sec. 1746 (footnote). 

Nebraska — Revised Statutes 1913, sec. 3.584. Ibid, sec. 3564 as amended by Acts 

1915, ch. 71. 
Nevada — Xo provisiocs . 

New Hampshire — Acts 1911, ch. 162, sec. 6 as amended by Acts 1913, ch. 224. 
New Jersey — Compiled Statutes 1910, vol. 3, Labor, sec. 24, p. 3025 as amended by 

Acts 1914, ch. 2.52. Ibidsec. 76, p. .3038. Acts 1911, ch. 136, sec. 2 as amended 

by Acts 1914, ch. 2.53 and Acts 1918, ch. 204.' 
X'ew York — ConsoUdatedLaws 1909, vol. 3, Labor, ch. 31, Art. 6, sec. 77 as amended 

by Acts 1912, ch. .5.39 and by Acts 1913, ch. 465. Consohdated Laws 1909, 

vol. 3, Labor, ch. 31, Art. 12, fas remmnbered by Acts 1913, ch. 145; sec. 160; 

sec. 161 as amended by Acts 1914, ch. .331 and Acts 1915, ch. 386. Ibid ch. 31, 

Art. 6, sec. 93b &.= added by Acts 1913, ch. 83. 
North Carolina— Pell's Revisal of 1908, ch. 4.5A, kc. 1981ee (2;. 
North Dakota— Compiled Laws 1913, sec. 1410. 
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Ohio— Page and Adams, .Vnnotated General Code 1912, sec. 12996 as amended by 

Acts 1913, p. 864. 
Oklahoma — Revised Laws 1910, sec. 3133. 

Oregon — Order of Industrial Welfare Commission, effective Jmie 12, 1918. 
Pennsylvania— 1915 Pamphlet Laws 286, sees. 1, 4: 1915 Pamphlet Laws 1024 sees 

4,5. 
Rhode Island— General Laws, ch. 78, sec. 1 as amended by Acts 1916, ch. 1378. 
South Carolina— 1912 Criminal Code, ch. 16, sec. 423. 
South Dakota — ^No provisions. 

Tennessee — Acts 1911, ch. 57, sec. 4 as amended by Acts 1917, oh. 77. 
Texas — Xo provisions. 
Vtah — Xo provisions. 

Vermont — Public Statutes 1906, ch. 50, sec. 1044 as amended by Acts 1917, X"o. 177. 
Virginia — ^Acts 1908, ch. 301, sees. 2 and 6 as amended by Acts 1914, ch. 339 and 

Acts 1918, ch. 204. 
Washington — -Rulings of Industrial Welfare Conmiission, effective Xovember 20, 

1918. 
West Virginia — Xo provisions . 
Wisconsin — Statutes ch. 83, sec. 172Sc as amended bj- Acts 1917, ch. 674. Order of 

Industrial Welfstre Conmiission effective June 29, 1917. 
Wyoming — Xo provisions. 

LEGAL REFERENCES TO MAIN PROVISIONS OF LAWS PERTAINING TO 
DANGEROUS, INJURIOUS OR IMMORAL OCCUPA- 
TIONS! AND TO EMPLOYMENT IN 
MINES 

Xole. — ^Powers of State Boards of Health, Welfare Commissions, etc., to prohibit 
work in dangerous, injurious or immoral occupations are included. Laws relating 
to employment in sale of intoxicating Uquors, work requiring constant standing 
and cleaning or oiling machinery while in motion are omitted. 
Alabama — -Laws 1915, p. 195, sec. 5 and 6. 
Arizona— Revised Statutes 1913, Civ. C. title 14, ch. 2, sees. 3113-3115, 3128. 

Revised Statutes 1913, Civ. C. title 34, ch. 3, sec. 4079. Re\Tsed Statutes 

1913 Penal Code part 1, title 9, ch. 2, sec. 253. 
Arkansas — Laws 1909, Act. Xo. 170, sees. 1 and 2, 1914, Act. Xo. 1, sees. 1 to 4. 
Cahfomia — Deerings General Laws 1909, Act.. 1611, as amended by Laws 1915, 

ch. 625, sees. 4 to 6, Acts 1913, ch. 324, sees. 3 and 6. 
Colorado — Mill's Annotated Statutes 1912, sees. 60S and 659. Acts 1917, ch. 98, 

sec. 14. 
Connecticut — General Statutes 1902, sec. 1163, as amended by Acts 1915, ch. 175. 

Acts 1911, ch. 123, sec. 1; sec. 2, as amended by Acts 1915, ch. 195, sees. 4 and 5. 
Delaware — Revised Code 1915, sees. 3144 and 3145, and 5148, as re-enacted by 

Laws 1917, ch. 232. 
District of Columbia — Code 1911, p. 441, sec. 1. 
Morida — Compiled Laws 1914, sees. 2642m, 2642n. 
Georgia— (XO L.\WS) 

Idaho— Acts 1911, ch. 159, sees. 166, 171, 172. 
Illinois— Hurd's Revised Statutes 1917, ch. 48, sec. 201. 

iThe references to the statements as to employment of girls in messenger 
service are as follows: Minnesota, General Statutes 1913, Sec. 3849; New York, 
Acts of 1918, Ch. 434; Ohio, Page & Adams Annotated General Code 1912, 
Sec. 12993 as amended by 1913, p. 864. 
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Indiana— Burns' Annotated Statutes 1914, sees. 2623, 8022, 8022d, 8022e. 
Iowa— Code 1897, Supplemental Supplement 1915, sec. 2477a and 2477b. 
Kansas— Acts 1915, ch. 275, sees. 2; 10; Laws 1917, ch. 227, sec. 2. 
Kentucky— Statutes 1915, sees. 326, 331a.9, 331a. 10. 
Louisiana— Wolff's Revised Laws 1904, vol. 1, pa. 395 (1894 Act. 43, sec. 1); Laws 

1912, Act. No. 184, sec. 1. 
Maine— Revised Statutes 1916, ch. 120, sec. 32 (Acts 1905, ch. 123, sec. 9). 
Maryland — ^Annotated Code 1911, vol. 3 (1914) art. 100, sees. 7, 8, both amended 

by Acts 1916, ch. 222, sec. 21. 
Massachusetts — ^Acts 1913, ch. 831, sees. 2 to 7. 
Michigan — Compiled Laws 1915, sees. 5331 as amended by Public Acts 1917, 

No. 280, 5332. 
Minnesota— General Statutes 1913, sees. 3839, 3848, 3870, 3871. 
Mississippi— (NO LAWS). 
Missouri — Revised Statutes 1909, sees. 1726b to 1726c as added by Acts of 1911, 

p. 132; sees. 4741, 4742, 7829, 8546. 
Montana— Revised Code 1907, sees. 1746, 1747. 
Nebraska — Revised Statutes 1913, sec. 3587. 

Nevada— Revised Laws 1912, sec. 6823, 6824, Acts 1913, ch. 232, Sees. 2, 3, 5, 6. 
New Hampshire — Acts 1911, ch. 162, sec. 3. 
New Jersey — Compiled Statutes, 1910, vol. 3 Labor, sec. 16, p. 3023 as amended by 

Acts 1914, ch. 236, sec. 2; sec. 22, pa. 3025 as amended by Acts 1914, ch. 252, 

sec. 4; sec. 36, p. 3028; Acts 1911, ch. 136, sec. 5, as amended by Acts 1918, 

ch. 204. 
New Mexico — Constitution, Art. 17, sec. 2. 
New York — Consolidated Laws 1909, vol. 3 Labor, ch. 31, art. 6, sec. 93 as amended 

by Acts 1910, ch. 107 and Acts 1913, ch. 464; art. 9, sec. 131. 
North Carolina— Pell's Revisal of 1908, ch. 103, sec. 4931. 
North Dakota — Compiled Laws 1913, sees. 1404, 1412. 
Ohio — Page and Adams Annotated General Code 1912, sees. 13001 to 13003 as 

amended and sees. 13007-3, 13007-4 and 13007-6 as added by Acts 1913, p. 864. 
Oklahoma— Revised Laws, 1910, sees. 3728, 3729, 3739. 
Oregon— Acts 1913, ch. 62, sees. 1, 4. 
Pennsylvania — 1909 Pamphlet Laws 283, see. 2 (sec. 3 is not amended). Stewart's 

Purdon's Digest, Supplement 1905-1909., Vol. 5 p. 5605 as amended by 1913 

PubUc Laws 862. 1915 Pamphlet Laws 286, sec. 5. 
Rhode Island — General Laws 1909, ch. 78, sec. 1 as amended by Acts 1916, ch. 1378; 

sec. 2. General Laws 1909, ch. 139, sees. 1, 4, 6. 
South Carolina — ^1912 Crimial Code, ch. 16, sec .422 as amended by Acts 1916, No. 361 . 
South Dakota. — -Revised Codes 1903 Political sec. 145, Acts 1903, ch. 88, sec. 1. 
Tennessee — Acts 1911, ch. 57, sec. 3. 
Texas — Acts 1917, ch. 59, sees. 1, 2, 5. 

Utah. — ^Acts 1911, eh. 144, sec. 1, as amended by Acts 1917, ch. 80. 
Vermont — Acts 1910, No. 70, sec. 2 as amended by Acts 1917, ch. 177, sec. 3. 
Virginia— Code 1904 sees. 3795a (1) as amended by Acts 1908, ch. 282; 3795a 

(2) to 3795a (3) Acts 1917, ch. 204, sec. 1. 
Washington— Pierce's Code 1912 title 135, sec. 387. Acts 1913, eh. 174, sees. 1 to 3. 

Acts 1917, ch. 36, sec. 165. 
West Virginia — Hogg's Code 1913, ch. 15H sees. 469 and 470 as amended by Acts 

1915, ch. 10, sees. 1, 11, 14. Hogg's Code 1913, ch. 144, sees. 5176, 5177. 
Wisconsin— Statutes 1917, sees. 1728a.2; 1728zb as added by Acts 1918, ch. 12. 
Wyoming— Compiled Statutes 1910,secs, 3101, 3103, 3107. Acts 1915, ch. 77, sees. 2, 3. 
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Minimum Age Standards for Employment of Children in 
Factories, Stores, Etc., in the United States 

In this summary laws relating to minimum age in factories, stores, 
and "all gainful occupations" (when^o specified) are noted, including 
the amendments of 1918. Laws prohibiting employment in dangerous 
occupations, street trades and theatrical exhibitions are not considered. 
"Factories, stores, etc.," often represents specific terms in a law so 
broad in its scope that it is practically equivalent to a law affecting all 
occupations except agricultural pursuits and domestic service. Often 
where the word "factory" is used in the summary, the law actually 
specified all "manufacturing establishments," a broader term than 
factories. In the same way, "stores" often represents the broader 
term "mercantile establishments" in the law. In addition to these 
laws, many States have prohibitions of employment of children under 
14 in any occupation during school hours not noted here. Require- 
ments for employment certificates (not specified here) may in practice 
raise the minimum age in many instances. Compulsory education 
laws, which in some cases in effect raise the minimum age for em- 
ployment are omitted. 

Minimum age 16. 

Montana 16 In factories, or where any machinery is operated. 

Ohio Boy 15 

• Girl 16 In all occupations. 

Minimum Age 15. 

California 15 In factories, stores, etc., or in any other place of 

labor .1 

Michigan 15 In factories, stores, etc.^ 

South Dakota 15 In any work for compensation dui-ing school houi's. 

14 in factories, etc., at other times.' 
Texas 15 In factories, etc.* 

Minimum age 14. 

Alabama 14 In any gainful occupation.^ 

Arizona 14 In factories, stores, etc.* 

112 during school vacation; exemptions over 14 allowed: (1) outside school 
hours (2) on account of poverty, and (3) for elementa,ry school graduates. 
Agricultural and horticultural pursuits and domestic service exempted outside 
school hours. 

2 14 outside school hours. 

3 Exemption on account of poverty. 

* Poverty exemption over 12, but not where dangerous machinery is used, or 
in places injurious to health or morals. 

5 Boy over 12 may be employed in mercantile establishments and business 
offices in cities of less than 25,000 during school vacation. Agricultural pursuits 
and domestic service exempted. 

" Boy over 10 may work outside school hours in work not harmful physically 
or morally. 
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Arkansas 14 In any gainful occupation.' 

Colorado 14 In factories, stores, etc.^ 

Connecticut 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Delaware 14 In any establishment or occupation.' 

Dist. of Columbia 14 In factories, stores, etc.* 

Florida 14 In factories, etc. 

Georgia 14 In factories.^ 

Idaho 14 In factories, stores, etc.^ 

Illinois 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Indiana 14 In any gainful occupation.' 

Iowa 14 In factories, and in stores where more than eight 

persons are employed.* 

Kansas 14 In factories, etc. 

Kentucky 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Louisiana 14 In factories, stores, etc., or in any other occupa- 
tion .« 

Maine 14 In factories, etc. 

Maryland 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Massachusetts 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Minnesota 14 In factories, etc. 

Missouri 14 In any gainful occupation" 

Nebraska 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Nevada 14 In any business or service during school hours. i" 

New Hampshire 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

New Jersey 14 In factories, etc. or mercantile establishments." 

New York 14 In factories, stores, etc.'^ 

North Dakota 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Oklahoma 14 In factories, etc. 

Oregon 14 In factories, stores, etc.i3 

1 Child employed in school vacation by parent in occupation owned or con- 
trolled by him exempted. 

2 12 during school vacation. 

3 12 for boys outside school hours in occupations not dangerous or injurious to 
health or morals; 12 in canneries; poverty exemption. Agricultural pursuits and 
domestic service exempted. 

* Poverty exemption over 12 in occupation not dangerous or injurious to 
health or morals. 

5 Poverty exemption over 12. 

6 12 in school vacation. 

' 12 in canneries June 1-Oct. 1. Farm work and domestic service exempted. 

sChild employed in establishment or occupation owned or operated by 
parent exempted. 

' Agricultural pursuits exempted. 

10 Employment of boy under 14 and girl under 16 in factories, stores, etc., 
prohibited at any time without written permit of judge of county district 
court. 

'•Poverty exemption over 10, limited to light employments in the open air. 
Mercantile establishments shall be construed to apply to any employment for 
compensation other than in a factory, workshop, mill, place where the manu- 
facture of goods is carried on, mine, quarry, or agricultural pursuits. 

'2 Stores in villages or cities of less than 3,000 exempted during vacation. 

'•''12 in vacation in work not harmful physically or morally. 

'< Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 
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Pennsylvania \i In any establishment or occupation'. 

Rhode Island 14 In any occupation.' 

South Carolina 14 In factories. 

Tennessee 14 In factories, etc. 

Vermont 14 In factories, etc. 

Virginia 14 In factories, stores, etc. 

Washington 14 In factories, stores, etc.^ 

West Virginia 14 In factories, etc. 

Wisconsin 14 In factories, stores, or in any gainful occupation 

or employment.' 
Minimum age under 14. 

^Mississippi Boy 12 

Girl 14 In factories, etc. 

North Carolina 13 In factories; employment over 12 allowed in ap- 
prenticeship capacity if child has attended 
school 4 months in preceding 12 . 

No mimimum age provisions other than those imposed by school attendance 
requirements. 

New Mexico 

Utah.* 

Wyoming.' 

STANDARDS OF MAXIMUM HOURS FOR EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 
IN FACTORIES AND STORES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

(Legal provisions for the Territories and Island Possessions are omitted. It is 
worthy of note however, that Porto Rico has a maximum 7 hour day for children 
under 16 in all occupations, and Alaska has a maximum 8 hour day for all wage 
earners. Hours for women are included only when they are the same as for children 
or are contained in the laws affecting children. Hours for employment in mines, 
bakeries, messenger service, etc., are not considered.) 

1 . Maximum working day 8 hours, or not over 48 per week. 

Hrs. Hrs. Days 

per per per 

day week week 

Arizona Boy under 16 

Girl under 18 In all gainful occupations*. . . 8 48 — • 

Arkansas Under 16 In any occupfition 8 48 6 

California Boy under 18 

Any female In factories, stores, etc' 8 48 6 

1 Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

^Poverty exemption over 12, in occupations not dangerous or injurious to 
health or morals. 

312 in vacation in store, office, mercantile establishment, warehouse, or in 
telephone, telegraph, or public messenger service, in place where child lives. 
Agricultural pursuits exempted. 

^Certain dangerous or injurious processes in factories prohibited under 16. 

"Certain dangerous or injurious processes in factories prohibited under 14. 

^Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

'Any place of labor covered for children under 18; girls over 18 exempted if 
graduate nurses in hospitals or in emergencies if employed in harvestmg, cur- 
ing, canning, or diying perishable fruits and vegetables. 
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Hts. Hrs. Days 
per per per 
day week week 

Colorado Boy under 16 

Any female In factories, stores, etc.i. ... 8 — — 

District of Co- Boy under 16 

lumbia Any female In factories, stores, etc 

Illinois Under 16 In any gainful occupation. . . 

Indiana I'nder 16 In any gainful occupation'. . . 

Iowa X'nder 16 In factories and in stores 

where more than 8 persons 

are employed 8 

Kansas Under 16 In factories, etc 

Kentucky Under 16 In factories, stores, etc 8 

Maryland Under 16 In factories, stores, etc." 8 

Massachusetts. Under 16 In factories, stores, etc. . . . 

Minnesota .... Under 16 In any gainful occupations. 

Mississippi .... Boy under 16 

Girl under 18 In factories, etc.^ 

Missouri Under 16 In any gainful occupation. . 

Montana .\ny female ' In factories, stores, etc 

Nebraska. . . . Under 16 In factories, stores, etc 

Xevada Boy under 16 

Girl under 18 In any gainful occupation' . 8 48 — 

Xew Jersey.. . .Under 16 In factories, etc., or mercan- 
tile establishments '" 8 48 6 

Xew York Under 16 In factories and in stores in 

villages or cities of 3,000 

inhabitants or over 8 48 6 

North Dakota. Under 16 In any gainful occupation. . . 8 48 — 

Ohio Boy under 16 

Girl under 18 In factories, stores, etc 8 48 6 

Oklahoma Under 16 In any gainful occupation". . 8 48 — 

Oregon'' Under 16 In any occupation 8 — 6 

Tennessee Under 16 In factories, stores, etc 8 — 6 

'All gainful occupations covered for children under 16; maximum 48 hour 
week also for children under 16. 

2 6 days per week for all females. 

'Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

* Exemption, 9 hours per day, 54 hours per week, with consent of parents. 

'Canneries exempted. 

«Boys 14-16 and girls 16-18 in cotton and knitting mills are exempted. The 
maximum 10 hr. day, 60 hr. week, for all employees in cotton and knitting mills 
would apply to such children. 

' Employment of children under 16 in factories is prohibited. 

8 10 hours allowed the week before Christmas in retail stores. 

"Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

i» "Mercantile establishment" shall be construed to apply to any employment 
for compensation other than in a factory,, workshop, mill, place where the 
manufacture of goods is carried on, mine, quarry, or agncultural pursuits. 
•1 Agncultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 
iJQrder of Industrial Welfare Commission effective June 12, 1918. 
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Hrs. Hrs. Days 

per per per 

day week week 

Texas Under 15 In any occupation^ 10 48 — 

Utah Boy under 14 

Girl under 16 In any gainful occupation'. . . 8 48 — 

Vermont Under 16 In factories, etc 8 — 6 

Washington'. . .Boy under 18 

Girl of any age. ... In factories, stores, etc 8 — 6* 

Wisconsin Under 16 Any gainful occupation^ 8 48 6 



II. Maximum working day over 8 hours 
A — 9 hours per day or not over 56 per week 

Connecticut. . .Boy under 16 

Any female In factories, etc.^ 10 55 

Delaware Under 16 In any occupation or estab- 
lishment' 10 54 6 

Florida Under 16 In factories, etc 9 54 6 

Idaho Boy under 16 

Any female In factories, stores, etc.* 9 — — 

Maine Boy under 16 

Any female In factories, stores, etc.' 9'" .54 — 

^Michigan Boy under 18 

Any female.. . .In fa ct cries, stores, etc." 10 54 — 

Xew Hampshire Boy imder IS 

Any female In factories, stores, etc.'^ 10 }i 54 — 

Pennsylvania. .Under 16 In any establishment or occu- 
pation" 9 51 — 

1 Agricultural pursuits exempted. 

2 Agricultural pursuits, domestic ser^ace, and fruit or vegetable packing ex- 
empted. 

'RiiUng of Industrial Welfare Commission effective November 20, 1918. 

^The 6 day week pro%Tsion applies only to persons under 18. Canneries are 
exempted in case of girls over 18. 

* Agricultural pursuits and domestic service are exempted. 

*58 per week in stores except during Christmas week. 

'Canneries, agricultural pursuits, and domestic service exempted. 

*A11 gainful occupations covered for children under 16, 54 hour week also for 
children under 16. Females over 16 in canneries exempted. 

'Canneries exempted; in stores, week before Christmas and Easter exempted. 

'"9 hour day does not apply to stores. 

"Canneries exempted. 

•^Suspended as regards manufacture of munitions or supplies for the State 
or Federal governments while the United States is at war. Time lost through 
accident may be made up, total hours actual labor not to exceed 10%; mercan- 
tile establishments exempted during the week before Christmas, if total hours 
during year do not exceed 54 per week for the full year. ^_^- - 

^Agricultural pursuits and domestic ser\-ice exemp 
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Hrs. 


Hrs. 


Days 






per 


per 


per 






day 


week 


iveek 


Rhode Island. .Boy under 16 










Any female .... 


.In factories, stores, etc 


. 10 


54 


— 


Wyoming Under 14 


. In any gainful occupation'. . . . 


. 9 


56 


• — 


Aay female .... 


.In factories, stores, etc 


. 10 


522 


— 


B — 10 or over per day or 60 


per vreek 








Alabama Under 16 


In any gainful occupation'. . . . 


. 11 


60 


— 


Georgia Any employee.. 


.In cotton or woolen factory^. . 


— 


60« 


— 


Louisiana Boy under 18 










Any female .... 


.In factories, stores^, etc 


. 10 


60 


— 


North Carolina Any minor 










Any female .... 
South Carolina .Any employee.. 


In f actoriegS 





60 





. In cotton or woolen f actoryo . . 


. 11 


60 


— 


South Dakota. Under 16 


.In any occupation 


. 10 


60 


— 


Virginia Under 16 


In factories, stores, etc' 


. 10 


— 


6 


III. No Provisions as to Maximum Hours 








New Mexico 










West Virginia 











NIGHT WORK PROHIBITIONS FOR CHILDREN IN THE 
UNITED STATES ^ 

(Prohibitions di night work applying to messengers, street trades, theatrical 
exhibitions, etc., are not considered. Prohibitions of night work for all females in 
factories and stores, etc., are included.) 

I. Night Work Prohibited 

Alabama Under 16 In any gainful occupation'.. 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Arizona Boy under 16 

Girl under 18. . . In any gainful occupation^.. 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Arkansas Under 16 In any occupation 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

16-18 In any occupation 10 p.m.wto 6 a.m. 

California Under 18 In factories, stores, etc., or 

any other place of labor .. 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

1 Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

2 60 hours per week permitted for persons working 7 days per week. 
' Except agriculture and domestic service. 

*Time lost on account of accident to machinery may be made up. 

5 Engineers, watchmen, etc., exempted. 

^ Time lost on account of accident may be made up. Engineers, watchmen, 
etc., exempted. 

' Stores in towns of less than 2,000 inhabitants or in country district ex- 
empted; employment of child in establishment owned or operated by parent 
exempted not to be "prevented." 

8 Mercantile establishments employing more than five persons exempted on 
Saturday nights. 

8 Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

^"''^."r^' of girls under 18 in factories, stores, etc., with certain exemptions, 
prohibited De»_„o„ 9 p jyj and 7 x. M. 
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Colorado Under 16 In any gainful occupation . .after 8 p.m.' 

Connecticut. .Under 16 In factories, stores, etc after 6 p.m.2 

Any female In factories, stores, etc after 10 p.m. 

Delaware Under 16 In any establishment' 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Any female In factories, stores, etc 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

District of 

Columbia. . . Under 16 In factories, stores, etc.* 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Girls under 18. . In factories, stores, etc 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Florida Under 16 In factories, etc 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

Georgia Under 14>^ In factories, etc 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Idaho Under 16 In any gainful occupation . . . 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Illinois Under 16. In any gainful occupation ... 7 p.m. to 7 a.m.s 

Indiana Under 16 In any gainful occupation*. . 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Any female In manufacturing 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Iowa Under 16 In stores where more than 

8 persons are employed 

and in factories 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Kansas Under 16 In factories, stores, etc 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Any female In factories and stores after 9 p.m.' 

Kentucky Under 16 In factories, stores, etc 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Louisiana Boy under 16 

Girl under 18 ... In any occupation* 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Maine Under 16 In factories, etc' 6 p.m. to 6:30a.m. 

Maryland Under 16 In factories, stores, etc.". . . 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Massachusetts. Under 16 In factories, stores, etc." ... 6 p.m. to 6:30 a.m. 

Boy 16-18 

Any female In textile factoi-ies'^ 6 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

Michigan Boy under 16 

Girl under 18. . .In factories, etc.'' 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

1 Under 14, 8 P. M. to 7 A. M. Apparently child 14 to 16 (and 12 to 16 during 
summer vacation) may obtain exemption on special permit. 

^Employment permitted until 10 P. M. in stores on one day per week, and 
during Cliistmas week. 

'Canneries, agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

^Employment under 14 prohibited 7 P. M. to 6 A. M. in any occupation 
except employment in the service of the Senate. 

5 Night work prohibited 6 P. M. to 7 A. M. in any occupation for children 
imder 14. 

^ Agricidtural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

'In factories, prohibited before 6 A. M. also. 

8 Stores and mercantile establishments where more than five people are em- 
ployed exempted on Saturdays. 

9 Establishments handling perishable products exempted. Employers engaged 
in public service exempted in certain cases of public emergency. 

uCaimeries exempted. 

"The same night work prohibition applies to children under 14 in all occupa^ 
tions. 

i^After 10 P. M. in manufacturing establishments. 

•'Provisions for girls 16 to 18 apply to factories only. "The provision of 
this section in relation to the hours of employment shall not apply to nor affect 
any person engaged in preserving perishable goods in fruit and ^'egetable canning 
establishments." 
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Minnesota Under 16 In all gainful occupations . . . 7 p.m. to '( a.m. 

Under 18 In labor of any kind, "out- 
side the family of his 

residence" 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Mississippi. . . .Boy under 16 

Girl under 18. . .In factories, etc.i 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Missouri Under 16 In any gainful occupation. . 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Nebraska Under 16 .-. .In factories, stores, etc 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Any female In factories, stores, etc., in 

cities of specified popula- 
tion 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

New Hampshire Boy under 16 

Girl under 18 ... In any gainful occupalion^. . 7 p.m. to 6:30 a.m. 

New Jersey. . . .Under 16 In factories, etc., and mer- 
cantile establishments'. . . 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
Boy 16-18 

Any female In factories, etc 6 p.m. to 7 a.m.* 

New York Under 16 In factories, etc., and in 

stores in villages or cities 
of 3,000 or more in- 
habitants 5 p.m. to 8 a.m.' 

Boys 16-18 In factories 12 m. to 4 a.m. 

Girls 16-21 In factories 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Females In factories, and in stores* 

in villages or cities of 3,000 

or more inhabitants 10 p.m. to 6 a.m.' 

North Carolina Under 16 In factories 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

North Dakota. Under 16 In any gainful occupation . . . 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Ohio Boy under 16 

Girl under 18. . .In factories, stores, etc 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Boys 16-18 

Girl 18-21 In factories, stores, etc 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Oklahoma Boy under 16 

Girl under 18. . .In factories, etc 6 p.m. to 7 a.m . 

Oregon Under 16 In all occupations 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Girl under 18. . .In any occupation* after 6 p.m. 



^Boys 14 to 16 and girls 16 to 18 in cotton and knitting mills exempted. 

^Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. Girls 16-18 in retail 
stores and telephone exchanges may work until 10 P. M. 

*" Mercantile establishment" shall be construed to apply to any employment 
for compensation other than in a factory, workshop, mill, place where the manu- 
facture of goods is carried on, mine, quarry, or agricultural pursuits. 

* Canneries and glass factories exempted. 

5In stores, 6 P. M. to 8 A. M. 

*Week before Christmas and two days per year exempted for stock taking. 

'7 A. M. in stores affected by act. 

^Order of Ihdustrial Welfare Commission effective June 12, 1918. 
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Pennsylvania. .Under 16 In any establishment or 

occupation! 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Girl under 21 ... In any occupation^ 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Any female In manufacturing estab- 
lishments' 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Rhode Island. .Under 16 In any occupation^ 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

South Carolina Under 16 In factories, etc 8 p.m. to 6 a.m.' 

Tennessee Under 16 In factories, etc 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Vermont .Under 16 In factories, etc 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Virginia Under 16 In factories, stores, 'etc 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

Washington. . .Under 18 In any factory, store,* etc.. . 7p.m. to6 a.m. 

Wisconsin Under 16 In any gainful occupation' 6 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Any female In factories, etc.* 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

II. No Regulation of Night Work 

Montana^" 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

MINIMUM AGE STANDARDS FOR EMPLOYMENT OF BOYS IN MINES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

I. Minimum Age for Boys in Mines, 18 

Arizona 
Wisconsin 

II. Minimum Age for Boys in Mines, 17 

Texas 

1 Agricultural pursuits or domestic service exempted. 

2 Telephone operators over 18 exempted. 

3 Managers, clerks, etc., exempted. 

* Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

5 Employment permitted until 9 P. M. to make up time lost on account of 
accident to machinery, etc., under certain conditions. 

* Order of Industrial Welfare Commission, effective November 20, 1918. 

'Agricultural pursuits and domestic service exempted. 

'Order of Industrial Welfare Commission effective June 29, 1917. Pea can- 
neries (for which special regulations as to hours of rest are made) are ex- 
empted. 

'Stores in towns of less than 2,000 inhabitants or in country districts ex- 
empted; employment of child in establishment owned or operated by parent 
not to be "prevented." 

1" Employment of children under 16 in factories is prohibited. 
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III. Minimum Age for Boys in Mines, 16 

Alabama Kansas 

Kentucky 



Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

lowai 



Maryland 

Montana 

Nevada 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 



IV. Minimum Age for Boys in Mines, 15 

Delaware 
Michigan 
South Dakota' 

V. Mininium Age for Boys in Mines, 14 

Idaho Minnesota 

Indiana Missouri* 

Louisiana New Jersey 

New Mexico 

VI. Minimum Age for Boys in Mines, 12 

North Carolina^ 



Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia^ 



North Dakota 
Rhode Island' 
South Carolina 
Wyoming 



VII. No Minimum Age for Boys in Mines 

District of Columbia Maine 

Florida Massachusetts 

Georgia Mississippi 



Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
Oregon 



MAIN PROVISIONS OF LAWS PROHIBITING EMPLOYMENT OF CHIL- 
DREN IN DANGEROUS, INJURIOUS OR IMMORAL OCCU- 
PATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Powers of State Boards of Health, Welfare Commissions, etc., to prohibit 
work in dangerous, injurious or immoral occupations are included. Laws relating 
to employment in sale of intoxicating liquors and work requiring constant standing 
are omitted. In addition to the laws here specified, several States have prohibited 
minors under 18 and under 21 from cleaning machinery while in motion. 

1 Applies during the school term. At other times the minimum age is 14. 
Exemptions: employment in or about establishments owned or operated by 
parents. 

2 Coal mines, in which 5 or more persons are employed in a 24 hour period 
at any time when a free school is in session in the district where he resides or 
at other times in positions considered hazardous by the district mine inspector, 
there is a minimum age of 14 in such mines at all times. 

2 During school hours only; 14 at other times. 

^Employment of boy under 16 unable to read and write prohibited, other- 
wise 14. 

'Where more than 10 men are employed. 

5 Every person employing any child under 16 "whatever the business con- 
ducted" is "subject to the provisions" of the act fixing a minimum age for 
employment in factories and business establishments. 
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Specific 
occupations 
State prohibited 

{with ages) 

Alabama Yes (16) 

Arizona Yes (16, 18) 

Arkansas Yes (16) 

California Yes (16) 

Colorado Yes (16) 

Connecticut. . . .Yes (16) 

Delaware Yes (15, 18) 

District of 

Columbia. . . .!No 



Slate Board or other 
Work in any dan- authority has power 

gerous or in- ■ Occupations to prohibit work of 
jurious occupa- hazardous to children in dangerous 
tion prohibited morah prohibited occupations, etc. 
(with ages) [with ages) {with ages) 

No No No 

Yes (16, 18) Yes (16, 18) Yes (16, 18) 
Yes (16) Yes (16) Yes (16) 

Yes (16) Yes (18) Yes (18) 

Yes (16) Yes (16) Yes (18) 

Yes (16) No No 

Yes (15) Yes (15) Yes (15) 



Yes (14) 



Florida Yes (16) 

Idaho No 

lUinois Yes (16) 

Indiana Yes (16, 18) 

Iowa Yes (16) 

Kansas No 

Kentucky. . Yes (16) 

Louisiana No 

Maine No 

Maryland Yes (16, 18) 

Massachusetts. .Yes (16, 18) 

Michigan Yes (16, 18, 

21 for girls) 

Minnesota Yes (16) 

Missouri Yes (16) 

Montana Yes (16) 

Nebraska No 

Nevada Yes (16) 

New Hampshire .No 
New Jersey. . . . .Yes (16) 

New York Yes (16, 18) 

North Dakota. .Yes (16) 

Ohio Yes (16, 18) 

Oklahoma Yes (16) 

Oregon No 

Pennsylvania. . Yes (16, 18) 
Rhode Island... Yes (16) 
South Dakota. .No 

Tennessee Yes (16) 

Texas No 

Utah Yes (16) 

Vermont Yes (16) 



Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16, 18) 

Yes (16, 21) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16, 18) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (18) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16, 18) 
Yes (15) 

Yes (18) 
Yes (18) 
•Yes (16) 
Yes (14) 
No 

Yes (15) 
Yes (16) 
No 
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Yes 



Yes (16) 
No 

Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16, 



18) 



Yes (16, 21) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16, 18) 
No 

Yes (16) 
Yes (18) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (16, 18) 
Yes (15) 

Yes (18) 
Yes (18) 
Yes (16) 
Yes (14) 
No 

Yes (15) 
Yes (16) 
No 



Judge of Juvenile 
Court not to issue 
permit for danger- 
ous, etc., occupa- 
tion (14) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes (18) 

No 

No 

No 

Xo 

Yes (16, 18) 

Y'es (18) 
No 

Yes (16) 
No 
No 

Yes (16) 
No 

Yes (16) 
Yes (18) 
No 

Yes (18) 

Yes (15, upon com- 
plaint) 
Yes (18) 
Yes (18) 
No 
No 
No 
No 

Yes (16) 
No 



State Board or other 
Work in any dan- authority has power 

Specific gerous or in- Occupations to prohibit work of 

occupations jurious occupa- hazardous to children in dangerous 
State prohibited tion porhibited morals prohibited occupations, etc. 
{with ages) Iwith ages) (with ages) (with ages) 

Virginia Xo Yes (14) Yes (14) No 

Washington No Yes (18) Yes (18) Yes (18) 

West Virginia... No Yes (15) Yes (15) No 

Wisconsin Yes (16, 18) Yes (16, 18) Yes (16, 18) Yes (16, 18) 

Wyoming Yes (14) Yes (16) Yes (16) No 



No Prohibition of Dangerous Occupations 

Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
New Mexico 



LEGAL REFERENCES 

Legal References for Minimum Age Provisions 

Alabama — Acts 1915, p. 193, sec. 1. 

Arizona — Revised statutes 1913, Civil Code, title 14, ch. 2, sec. 3110. 

Arkansas — Laws 1914, Art. 1, sec. 1. 

California — Deering's General Laws 1909 Act 1611 as amended by Acts 1915 ch. 

625. 
Colorado — Mills' Annotated Statutes, Revised edition 1912, sees. 657 and 671. 
Connecticut — Laws 1911, ch. 119, see. 1. 
Delaware— Revised Code 1915, sees. 3144, 3151, 3161, 3171, as re-enacted by Acts 

1917, ch. 232. 
District of Columbia — Code 1911, p. 441, sec. 1. 
Florida— Compiled Laws 1914, sec. 2642c. 
Georgia— Code 1914, Civil sec. 3149a. 
Idaho— Acts 1911, ch. 159, sec. 166. 
Illinois— Acts 1917, p. 511, sec. 1. 
Indiana — Burn's Annotated Statutes, 1914, sec. 8022a. 
Iowa — Code 1897, Supplemental Supplement 1915, sec. 2477a. 
Kansas — Acts 1917, ch. 227, sec. 1. 
Kentucky — Statutes 1915, sec. 331a, 1. 
Louisiana — Wolff's Revised Laws, Supplement 1904-8; vol. 3, p. 414; Acts 1908, 

act 301, sec. 1, as amended by Acts 1914 acts 133. 
Maine— Acts 1915, ch. 327, sec. 1 
Maryland — Annotated Code 1911, vol. 3 (1914), ar«;. 100, sec. 4 as amended by 

Acts 1916, ch. 222, sec. 5, as amended by Acts 1918, ch. 495. 
Massachusetts— Acts 1909, ch. 514, sec. 56, as amended by Acts 1913, ch. 831, sec. 1. 
Michigan— Howell's Annotated Statutes, 2d edition, 1913, sec. 4018, as amended 

by Acts 1915, No. 255, 
Minnesota— General Statutes 1913, sec. 3839. 
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Mississippi — Acts 1908, ch. 99, sec. 1, as amended by Acts 1912, oh. 165. 
Missouri — Revised Statutes 1909, V. 1, sec. 1715, as amended by Acts 1911, p. 132. 
Montana— Revised Codes 1907, Sec. 1746. 
Nebraska — Revised Statutes 1913, sec. 3575. 
Nevada— Revised Laws 1912, sec. 6824, Acts 1913, ch. 232, sec. 1. 
New Hampshire — Acts 1911, oh. 162, sec. 1, as amended by Acts 1913, ch. 224. 
New Jersey — Compiled Statutes 1910, v. 3, Labor, sec. 16, p. 3023, as amended by 
Acts 1914, ch. 236; Acts 1911, ch. 136, sec. 1, as amended by Acts 1918, ch, 
204; Acts- 1914, ch. 223, sees. 1, 13. 
New Mexico — No provisions. 

New York — Consolidated laws 1909, v. 3, Labor, ch. 31, art. 6, sec. 70, as amended 
by Acts 1913, ch. 529; ibid. ch. 31, art. 12 (as renumbered by Acts 1913, ch. 
145), sec. 162, as amended by Acts 1911, ch. 866. 
North Carolina— Pell's Revisal of 1908, ch. 45A, sec. 1981b, and ibid. Supplement 

1913, ch. 45A, sec. 1981ee(l). 
North Dakota — Compiled Laws 1913, sec. 1404. 
Ohio— Page & Adams, Annotated General Code, 1912, sec. 12993, as amended by 

Acts of 1913, p. 864. Ibid. sec. 7765, as amended by Acts 1913, p. 864. 
Oklahoma — Revised Laws 1910, sec. 3728 
Oregon— Lord's Oregon Laws 1910, sees. 5023, 5035, both as amended by Acts 

1911, ch. 138. 
Pennsylvania — 1915 Pamphlet Laws 286, sees. 1, 2. 
Rhode Island— Acts 1916, ch. 1378, sec. 1. 
South Carolina— 1912 Criminal Code, sec. 422, as amended by Acts of 1916, act 

361. 
South Dakota— Acts 1907, ch. 135, Art. 7, sec. 150; Acts 1913, ch. 240, sees. 2, 5. 
Tennessee— Acts 1911, ch. 57, sec. 1, as amended by Acts 1913, 1st Extra Session, 

ch. 47, and Acts 1917, ch. 77. 
Texas— Acts 1917, ch. 59, sees. 1, 5. 

Utah— Acts 1911, ch. 144, sec. 1, as amended by Acts 1917, ch. 80. 
Vermont— Public Statutes 1906, ch. 50, sec. 1046, as amended by Acts 1917, No. 

177, sec. 2. 
Virginia— Acts 1908, ch. 301, sec. 1, and Acts 1918, ch. 204. 
Washington— Pierce's Code 1912, title 135, sec. 389; Ibid, title 291, sec. 151. 
West Virginia,— Hobb's Code 1913, ch. 15H, sec. 530. 
Wisconsin— Statutes, ch. 83, sec. 1728 A. 3, 1728 a. 4 and 1728 e. 4. 
Wyoming — Acts of 1915, ch. 77, sec. 3. 

Legal References for Hours of Labor Provisions 

Alabama— Acts 1915, p. 193, sec. 2. 

Arizona— Revised Statutes, 1913, Civil Code, title 14, ch. 2, sec. 3131. 

Arkansas — Acts 1914, act 1, sec. 5. 

California— Deering's General Laws 1909, act 1611, as amended by Acts 1915, ch. 

625, and Acts 1917, ch. 582. 
Colorado— Mill's Annotated Statutes, revised edition 1912, sec. 668; Ibid. sec. 

657. Acts 1913, Appendix, p. 692, sec. 2. 
Connecticut— Acts 1909, ch. 220, sees, land 2, as amended by Acts 1913, ch. 179. 
Delaware— Revised Code 1915, ch. 90, sec. 3164. 
District of Columbia— Code 1911, p. 443, sec. 8. 
Florida— Compiled Laws 1914, sec. 2642i. 
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Georgia— Code 1914, Civil, sec. 3137. 

Idaho— Acts 1911. ch. 189, sec. 169; Acts 1913, ch. 86. sec. 1. 

Illinois — Acts 1917, p. 511 et seq., sec. 9. 

Indiana— Burns' Annotated Statutes 1914, sec. 8022b. 

Iowa— Code 1897, Supplemental Supplement 1915, sec. 2477o. 

Kansas— General Statutes 1909, sec. 5095. 

Kentucky— Statutes 1915. sec. 331a.7. 

Louisiana— Acts 1908, act 301, sec. 4, as amended by Acts 1916, act No. 177. 

Maine— Acts 1915, ch. 350, sec. 1 (as adopted after suspension according to the 

referendum, Sept. 11, 1916). 
Maryland — Code of Public General Laws, art. 100, sec. 22A, as added by Acts 

1916. ch. 222, sec. 2. 
Massachusetts — Acts 1913, ch. 831, sec. 8. 

Michigan — Howell's Annotated Statutes, 2d edition. Acts 1913, sec. 3578. 
Minnesota — General Statutes 1913, sec. 3845. 
Mississippi — Acts 1906, ch. 99, sec. 2, as amended by Acts 1912, ch. 165. Acts 

1914, ch. 164 sees. 2, 9. 
Missouri — Revised Statutes 1909, vol. 1, sec. 1716, as amended by Acts 1911, p. 132. 
Montana — Acts 1913. ch. 108, as amended by Acts' 1917, ch. 70. 
Nebraska — Revised Statutes 1913, sec. 3584. 
Nevada— Acts 1913, ch. 232, sec. 8. 
New Hampshire— Acts 1913, ch. 156, sec. 1, as amended by Acts 1915, ch. 154, 

sec. 1, and Acts 1917, ch. 196. 
New Jersey — Compiled Statutes 1910, vol. 3, Labor, sec. 24, p. 3025, as amended 

by Acts 1914, ch. 252, sec. 6. Acts 1911, ch. 136, sec. 2, as amended by Acts 

1914, ch. 253, and by Acts 1918, ch. 204. 
New Mexico — No provisions. 
New York — Consolidated Laws 1909, vol. 3, Labor, ch. 31, art. 6, sec. 77, as 

amended by Acts 1912, ch. 539, and by Acts 1913, ch. 465. Consolidated 

Laws 1909, vol. 3, Labor, ch. 31, art. 12 (as renumbered by Acts 1913, ch. 

145), sec. 160; sec. 161, as amended by Acts 1914, ch. 331, and by Acts 1915, 

ch. 386. 
North Carolina — Pell's Revisal 1908. Supplement Acts 1913, ch. 45a, sec. 1981c, as 

reenacted bj' Acts 1916, ch. 148. 
North Dakota— Compiled Laws 1913, sec. 1410. 
Ohio — Page and Adams, Annotated General Code 1912, sec. 12996, as amended 

by Acts 1913, p. 864. 
Oklahoma— Revised Laws 1910, sec. 3732. 
Oregon — Industrial Welfare Commission, Code of Rulings, 1916, sec. 3, arts. 3 

and 4. 
Pennsylvania — 1915 Pamphlet Laws. 286, sec. 4. 
Rhode Island — General Laws 1909, ch. 249, sec. 22, as amended by Acts 1915, ch. 

1218. 
South Carolina — Laws 1912, Criminal Code, ch. 16, sec. 421, as amended by Acts 

1916, act 547. 
South Dakota— Acts 1913, ch. 240, sec. 1. 
Tennessee— Acts 1917, ch. 77, sec. 4. 
Texas— Acts 1917, ch. 59, sec. 4. 
Utah— Acts 1917, ch. 0, sec. 8. 
Vermont— Public Statutes 1906, ch. 50, sec. 1044, as amended by Acts 1917, No. 177. 
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Virginia— Acts 1908, ch. 301. sees. 2, 6, as amended by Acts 1914, ch. 339, and Acts 

1918 ch. 204. 
Washington — Ruling of Industrial Welfare Commission, effective November 20, 

1918. 
West Virginia — No provisions. 

Wisconsin— Statutes, ch. 83, sec. 1728o, as amended by Acts 1917, ch. 674. 
Wyoming— Acts of 1915, ch. 45, sec. 1. as amended by Acts 1917, ch. 105. Acts of 

1915, ch. 77, sec. 4. 

Legal References for Night Work Prohibitions 

Alabama — Acts 1915, p. 193, sec. 2. 

Arizona— Revised Statutes, 1913, Civil Code, title 14, ch. 2, sec. 3131. Acts 1915, 

act 191, sec. 2. 
Arkansas — Acts 1914, act 1, sec. 5 and 6. 
California — ^Deering's General Laws 1909, act 1611, as amended by Acts 1915, ch. 

625, sec. 7. 
Colorado — Mill's Annotated Statutes, revised edition 1912, sec. 668. Ibid. sec. 657. 
Connecticut— ^Acts 1909, ch. 220, sec. 3, as amended by Acts 1913, oh. 179. 
Delaware — Revised Code 1915, ch. 90. sec. 3159, as re-enacted by Acts 1917, ch. 232. 

Revised Code 1915, ch. 90, sec. 3135. as re-enacted by Acts 1917, ch. 230. 

Revised Code 1915, ch. 90, sees. 3144 and 3171, as re-enacted by Acts 1917, ch. 

232. 
District of Columbia— Code 1911, p. 443. sec. 8. Code 1911. p. 441, sec. 1. 38 

U. S. Statutes at Large, p. 291, sec. 2. 
Florida— Compiled Laws 1914, see. 26421. 
Georgia— Code 1914, Civil, sec. 3149 (d) 
Idaho— Acts 1911, ch. 159, sec. 169. 
Illinois — Acts 1917, p. 511, sees. 1 and 9. 
Indiana— Bums' Annotated Statutes 1914. sees. 8022c, 8023. 
Iowa — Code 1897, Supplemental Supplement 1915, sec. 2477-c. 
Kansas — Acts 1917, ch. 227, sec. 3. Orders of Industrial Welfare Commission. 

Order approved October 30, 1918, and Jan. 9, 1917. 
Kentucky — Statutes 1915, sec. 331a.7. 
Louisiana— Wolff's Revised Laws, Supplement 1904-1908, vol. 3. p. 414; Acts 1908, 

Act 301, sec. 5, as amended by Acts 1916. act 177. 
Maine— Acts 1915, eh. 350, sec. 1 (as adopted by referendum vote, September 11, 

1916). 
Maryland— Code of Public General Laws, Art. 100, sec. 22A, as added by Acts 

1916, ch. 222, sec. 2. 

Massachusetts— Acts 1909, ch. 514, sec. 51. Acts 1913, ch. 831, sec. 8. 
Michigan— Howell's Annotated Statutes 1913, sec. 4017, as amended by Acts 1915, 

No. 255. 
Minnesota— General Statutes 1913, sees. 3845 and 3849. 
Mississippi— Acts 1908, ch. 99, sec. 2, as amended by Acts 1912, eh. 165. Acts 

1914, ch. 164, sees. 2 and 9. 

Missouri— Revised Statutes 1909, vol. 1, sec. 1716, as amended by Acts 1911, p. 132. 

Montana— Revised Codes 1907, sec. 1746 (footnote). 

Nebraska— Revised Statutes 1913. see. 3584. Ibid. sec. 3564, as amended by Acts 

1915, ch. 71. 
Nevada — No provisions. 
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New Hampshire — Acts 1911, ch. 162, sec. 6, as amended by Acts 1913, ch. 224. 
New Jersey — Compiled Statutes 1910, vol. 3, Labor, sec. 24, p. 3025, as amended 

by Acts 1014, ch. 252. Ibid. sec. 76, p. 3038. Acts 1911, ch. 136, sec. 2, as 

amended by Acts 1914, ch. 253, and Acts 1918 ch. 204. 
New York — Consolidated Laws 1909, vol. 3, Labor, ch. 31, art. 6, sec. 77, as 

amended by Acts 1912, ch. 539, and by Acts 1913, ch. 465. Consolidated 

Laws 1909. vol. 3, Labor, ch. 31, Art. 12 (as "amended by Acts 1913, ch. 145), 

sec. 160; sec. 161, as amended by Acts 1914, ch. 331, and Acts 1915, ch. 386. 

Ibid. ch. 31, Art. 6, sec. 93b, as added by Acts 1913, ch. 83. 
North Carolina— Pell's Revisal of 1908, ch. 45A, sec. 1981ee (2). 
North Dakota— Compiled Laws 1913, sec. 1410. 
Ohio — Page and Adams, Annotated General Code 1912, sec. 12996, as amended 

by Acts 1913 p. 864. 
Oklahoma — Revised Laws 1910, sec. 3133. 

Oregon — Order of Industrial Welfare Commission, effective June 12, 1918. 
Pennsylvania — 1915 Pamphlet Laws 286, sees. 1, 4; 1915 Pamphlet Laws 1024, 

sees. 4, 5. 
Rhode Island — General Laws, ch. 78, sec. 1, as amended by Acts 1916, ch. 1378. 
South Carolina— 1912 Criminal Code, ch. 16, sec. 423. 
South Dakota — No provisions. 

Tennessee — Acts 1911, ch. 57, sec. 4, as amended by Acts 1917, oh. 77. 
Texas — No provisions. 
Utah — No provisions. 

Vermont— Public Statutes 1906, ch. 50, sec. 1044, as amended by Acts 1917, No. 177. 
Virginia — Acts 1908, ch. 301, sees. 2 and 6, as amended by Acts 1914, ch. 339, and 

Acts 1918, ch. 204. 
Washington — Rulings of Industrial Welfare Commission, effective November 20, 

1918. 
West Virginia — No provisions. 
Wisconsin— Statutes, ch. 83, sec. 1728c. as amended by Acts 1917, ch. 674. Order 

of Industrial Welfare Commission effective June 29, 1917. 
Wyoming — No provisions. 

Legal References to Main Provisions of Laws Pertaining to Dangerous, In- 
jurious or Immoral Occupations 1 and to Employment in Mines 

Note. — Powers of State Boards of Health, Welfare Commissions, etc., to pro- 
hibit work in dangerous, injurious or immoral occupations are included. Laws 
relating to employment in sale of intoxicating liquors, work requiring constant 
standing and cleaning or oiling machinery while in motion are omitted. 
Alabama — Laws 1915, p. 193, sees. 5 and 6. 
Arizona— Revised Statutes 1913, Civ. C, title 14, ch. 2, sees, 3113-3115, 3128. 

Revised Statutes 1913, Civ. C. title 34, ch. 3, sec. 4079. Revised Statutes 

1913, Penal Code, part 1, title 9, ch. 2, sec. 253. 
Arkansas— Laws 1909 Act No. 170, sees. 1 and 2; 1914, Act No. 1, sees. 1 to 4. 
California— Deering's General Laws 1909, Act 1611, as amended by Laws 1915, 

ch. 625, sees. 4 to 6. Acts 1913, eh. 324, sees. 3 to 6. 

iThe references to the statements as to employment of girls in messenger 
service are as follows: Minnesota. General Statutes 1913, Sec, 3849; New York, 
Acts of 1918, Ch. 434; Ohio, Page & Adams' Annotated General Code 1912, 
Sec. 12993 as amended by 1913, p. 864. 
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Colorado— Mill's Annotated Statutes 1912, stH-s. 658 to 659, Acts 1917, ch. 98, 

sec. 14. 
Connecticut— General Statutes 1902, sec. 1163. as amended by Acts 1915, ch. 175. 

Acts 1911, ch. 123, sec. 1; sec. 2, as amended by Acts 1915, ch. 195, sees. 

4 and 5. 
Delaware— Revised Code 1915, sees. 3144 and 3145. and 3148, as re-enacted by 

Laws 1917, ch. 232. 
District of Columbia — Code 1911, p. 441, sec. 1. 
Florida— Compiled Laws 1914, sees. 2642m, 2642n. 
Georgia — (No laws). 

Idaho— Acts 1911, ch. 159, sees. 166, 171, 172. 
Illinois — Kurd's Revised Statutes 1917, ch. 48, sec. 201. 
Indiana— Burng' Annotated Statutes 1914, sees. 2623, 8022, 8022d, 8022e. 
Iowa— Code 1897 Supplemental Supplement 1915, sec. 2477-a and 2477-b. 
Kansas— Acts 1915, ch. 275, sees. 2, 10; Laws 1917. ch. 227, sec. 2. 
Kentuck}'— Statutes 1915, sees. 326, 333a.9, 331a.l0. 
Louisiana— Wolff's Revised Laws 1904, vol. 1, p. 395 (1894, Act 43, sec, 1); Laws 

1912, Act No, 184, sec. 1. 
Maine— Revised Statutes 1916, ch. 120, sec. 32 (Acts 1905, ch. 123, sec. 9). 
Maryland— Annotated Code 1911, vol. 3 (1914), Art. 100, sees. 7, 8, both amended 

by Acts 1916, ch. 222; sec. 21. 
Massachusetts — Acts 1913, ch, 831, sees. 2 to 7. 
Michigan — Compiled Laws 1915, sees, 5331, as amended by Public Acts 1917, No. 

280; 5332. 
Minnesota— General Statutes 1913. sees. 3839. 3848, 3870, 3871. 
Mississippi — (No laws). 
Missouri — Revised Statutes 1909, sees. 1726b to 1726c, as added by Acts of 1911, 

p 132; sees. 4741, 4742, 7829, 8456. 
Montana— Revised Code 1907, sees. 1746, 1747. 
Nebraska — Revised Statutes 1913', sec. 3587. 

Nevada— Revised Laws 1012, sec. 6823, 6824; Acts 1913, ch. 232, sees. 2, 3, 5, 6. 
New Hampshire — Acts 1911, ch. 162, sec. 3. 
New Jersey — Compiled Statutes, 1910, vol. 3, Labor, sec. 16, p. 3023, as amended 

by Acts 1914, ch. 236, sec. 2; sec 22, p. 3026, as amended by Acts 1914, ch. 252, 

sec. 4; sec. 36, p. 3028; Acts 1911, oh. 136, sec. 5, as amended by Acts 1918, 

ch. 204. 
New'Mexico — Constitution, Art. 17, sec. 2. 
New York — Consolidated Laws 1909, Vol. 3, Labor, ch. 31, Art. 6, sec. 93, as 

amended by Acts 1910, ch. 107, and Acts 1913, ch. 464; Art. 9, sec. 131. 
North Carolina— Pell's Revisal of 1908, ch. 103, sec. 4931. 
North Dakota— Compiled Laws 1913, sees. 1404, 1412. 
Ohio— Page and Adams' Annotated General Cede 1912, sees. 13001 to 13003, as 

amended, and sees. 13007-3, 13007-4 and 13007-5, as added by Acts 1913, p. 864. 
Oklahoma— Revised Laws 1910, sees. 3728, 3729, 3739. 
Oregon — Acts 1913, oh. 62, sees. 1, 4. 
Pennsylvania — 1909 Pamphlet Laws 283, sec. 2 (sec. 3 is not amended). Stewart's 

and Purdon's Digest, Supplement 1905-1909, vol. 5, p. 5605, as amended by 

1913 Public Laws 862. 1915 Pamphlet Laws 286, sec. 5. 
Rhode Island — General Laws 1909, ch. 78, sec, 1. as amended by Acts 1916, oh. 

1378; see. 2. General Laws 1909, ch. 139, sees. 1, 4, 5. 
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South Carolina — 1912 Criminal Code, ch. 16, sec. 422, as amended by Acts 1916, 

No. 361. 
South Dakota— Revised Codes 1903, Political, sec. 145; Acts 1903, ch. 88, sec. 1. 
Tennessee — ^Acts 1911, ch. 57, sec. 3. 
Texas— Acts 1917, ch. 59, sees. 1, 2, 5. 

Utah— Acts 1911, ch. 144, sec. 1, as amended by Acts 1917, ch. 80. 
Vermont — Acts 1910, No. 70, sec. 2, as amended by Acts 1917, ch. 177, sec. 3. 
Virginia— Code 1904, sees. 3795a (1), as amended by Acts 1908, ch. 282; 3795a (2) 

to 3795a (3). Acts 1917, ch. 204, sec. 1. 
Washington— Pierce's Code 1912, title 135, sec. 387. Acts 1913, ch. 174, sees. 1 to 

3. Acts 1917, ch. 38, sec. 165. 
West Virginia — Hogg's Code 1913, ch. 15H, sees. 469 and 470, as amended by Acts 

1915, ch. 10, sees. 1, 11, 14. Hogg's Code 1913, ch. 144, sees. 5176, 5177. 
Wisconsin— Statutes 1917, sees. 1728a.2; 1728zv, as added by Acts 1918, ch. 12. 
Wyoming— Compiled Statutes 1910, sees. 3101, 3103, 3107. Acts 1915, ch. 77, sees. 

2,3. 
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APPENDIX D 

CLASSIFICATION OF 

UNITED STATES LEGISLATION 

CONCERNING 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

1. CLASSIFICATION OF LEGISLATION LIMITING THE HOURS |OF 
WORK FOR WOMEN AS FOLLOWS: 

A. Eight Hour Laws. 

Eight Hours Daily — 48 hours weekly 

No. of States ■ 4 

Eight Hours Daily — 56 hours weekly 

Xo. of States 2 

Eight Hours Daily — Weekly hours unlimited 

No. of States 5 

B. Nine Hour Laws. 

Nine Hours Daily — 50 hours weekly 

No. of States 1 

Nine Hours Daily — 54 hours weekly 

No. of States 11 

Nine Hours Daily — Unlimited homs weekly 

No. of States 2 

C. Ten Hour Laws. 

Ten Hours Daily — ^54 hours weekly 

No. of States 3 

Ten Hours Daily — 55 hours weekly 

No. of States 3 

Ten Hours Daily — 58 hours weekly 

No. of States 1 

Ten Hours Daily — 60 hours weekly 

No. of States 8 

Ten Hours Daily — Unlimited hours weekly 

No. of States 4 

D. Laws Permitting Employment of Women, 10%, 10%, 11, and 12 Hours Daily. 

Ten and a Quarter Hours Daily — 54 hours weekly 

No. of States 

Ten and a, Half Hours Daily — 56 hours weekly 

No. of States 

Ten and a Half Hours Daily — 57 hours weekly 

No. of States 

Eleven Hours Daily — 60 hours weekly 

No. of States 

Twelve Hours Daily — 60 hours weekly 

No. of States 
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E. States Which Have Laws Regulating the Weekly Hours oj Work but 

not Regulating the Daily Hours oj Work in Certain Occupations. 
No Daily Limit— 51 hours weekly 

No. of States ^ 

No Daily Limit — 54 hours weekly 

No. of States 3 

No Daily Limit — 56 hours weekly 

No. of States 1 

No Daily Limit— 58 hours weekly 

No. of States , 1 

Legislation Limiting the Hours of Work for Women 

A. EIGHT HOUR LAWS 
1. Eight Hours Daily — 48 Hours Weekly 

California— Acts of 1911, Chap. 258, as amended by Acts of 1913, Ch. 352, Sec. 1. 
(See Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 295.) 
For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart 1 

District of Columbia.— Acts of 1914, Sec. 1. Pub. No. 60, 63rd Congress. (See 
Bulletin of Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 166, p. 29. For list of occupations 
affected by the law, see Appendix Chart I. 

Kansas — Orders of the Industrial Welfare Commission Sept. 5, 1918, Oct. 30, 1918 
— not yet published. (Data on charts. Appendix I, taken from tabulation of 
Working Hours for Women — American Association for Labor Legislation- 
report not published.) For list of occupations affected by the rulings, see 
Appendix, Chart I. 

Porto Rico— Acts of 1912, Act No. 42, as amended by Act No. 139, acts of Ex- 
traordinary Session 1913, Sec. 1. (See Bulletin of Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 148, p. 1961.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, 
Chart I. 

2. Eight Hours Daily — 56 Hours Weekly 

Arizona — Penal Code of 1913, Sec. 717. (See Bulletin of Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 148, p. 205.) For list of occupations affected, see Appendix, Chart 
I 

Nevada — Acts of 1917, Ch. 14, Sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 244, p. 223. For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, 
Chart I. 

3. Eight Hours Daily — Weekly Hours Unlimited 

Alaska— Acts of 1917, Ch. 55, Sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 244, p. 60.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, 
Chart I. 

Colorado— Acts of 1913, Employment of Women, Hours of Labor, Sections 1 and 
2. (See Bulletin of Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 395.) For list 
of occupations affected by the law, .see Appendix, Chart I.) 

Montana— Acts of 1917, Ch. 70. (See Bulletin of Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 
244 p. 211.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart I. 

Washin^on-Acts of 1911, Ch. 37, Sec. 1. (See Bulletin of Bureau of Labor 
' Statistics No. 148, p. 2216.) For list of occupations affected by the law see 
Appendix, Chart I. 
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Wisconsin— Orders of the Industrial Commission, Order No. 4, May 7, 1918. 
(See Tabulation of Working Hours for Women, American Association for 
Labor Legislation, report not published.) For list of occupations affected by 
the law, see Appendix. Chart 1. 

B. NINE HOUR LAWS 

1. Nine Hours Daily — 50 Hours Weekly 

Ohio— Acts of 1917, Amendment to Sec. 1008 of the General Code. (See 
Bulletin of Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 244, p. 261.) For list of occupa- 
tions affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart II. 

2. Nine Hours Daily 54 Hours Weekly 

Arkansas — Acts of 1915, Act No. 191, Sec. 1. (See Bulletin of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 186, p. 78.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see 
Appendix, Chart I. 

Kansas — Orders of the Industrial Welfare Commission, Jan. 9, 1917, March 14, 
1918, July 22, 1918. (See Tabulation of Working Hours for Women, Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, report not published.) For list of 
occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart II. 

Maine— Acts of 1915, Ch. 350, Sec. 1 and Sec. 3. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 186, p. 181.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see 
Appendix, Chart II. 

Michigan — Acts of 1909, Act No. 285 Labor Law, Sec. 9, as amended by Act No. 
220, Acts of 1911. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 1063.) 
For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart II. 

Minnesota — Acts of 1913, Ch. 581, Sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 148, p. 1141.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Ap- 
pendix, Chart II. 

Missouri — Revised Statutes 1909, Sec. 7815. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No 148, p. 1175.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see 
Appendix, Chart II 

Nebraska — Revised Statutes, 1913, Sec 3564. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 148, p. 1292.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see 
Appendix, Chart II. 

New York— Acts of 1914, Ch. 331, Sec. 161, paragraph 2. (See Bulletin, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, No. 166, p. 181.) For list of occupations affected by the 
law, see Appendix, Chart II. 

Oregon — Industrial Welfare Commission, Code of Rulings, 1916, Sec. 4. (See 
Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 213, pp. 118-119.) For list of occu- 
pations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart II. 

Texas — ^Acts of 1915, Ch. 56, Sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 186, p. 389.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, 
Chart II. 

Utah— Acts of 1911, Ch. 133, Sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 148, p. 2130.) For hst of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, 
Chart II. 

3. Nine Hours Daily — Weekly Hours Unlimited 

Idaho— Acts of 1913, Ch. 86, Sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 
148, page 534.) For list of occupations affected hv the law. see Appendix, 
Chart II. 
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Oklahoma— Acts 1915, Ch. 148, Sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 186, p. 307.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, 
Chart II 

C. TEN HOUR LAWS 

I. Ten Hours Daily — 54 Hours Weekly 

Massachusetts— Acts of 1909, ch. 514, sec. 48, as amended by ch. 78, Acts of 1913. 
(See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 971.) For list of occu- 
pations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart III. 

Pennsylvania— Acts of 1913, Act No. 466, sec. 2a. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 148, p. 1929.) For list of occupations affected by the law, 
see Appendix, Chart III. 

Rhode Island — General Laws of 1909, ch. 249 as amended by ch. 912, Acts of 1913, 
sec. 22. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 1984.) For 
list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart III. 

II. Ten Hours Daily — 55 Hours Weekly 

Connecticut — ^Acts of 1909, ch. 220, as amended by ch. 179, Acts of 1913, sec. 1. 

(See Bulletin Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 417-18.) For list of 

occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart III. 
Delaware — Acts of 1917, ch. 230, sec. 3135, sec. 35. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 244, p. 115.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see 

Appendix, Chart III. 
Wisconsin — Statutes of 1911, sec. 1728. (See Bulletin Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

No. 148, p. 2268-69.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, 

Chart III. 

III. Ten Hours Daily— 58 Hours Weekly 

Minnesota — Acts of 1913, ch. 581, sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau Labor Statistics, 
No. 148, p. 1141.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, 
Chart III. 

IV. Ten Hours Daily— 60 Hours Weekly 

Georgia — Code of 1910, sec. 3127, as amended by Acts of 1911, p. 65. (See Bulletin, 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 483.) For list of occupations affected 

by the law, see Appendix. 
Kentucky — ^Acts of 1912, ch. 77, sec. 2. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

No. 148, p. 833.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, 

Chart III. 
Louisiana — Acts of 1908, Act. No. 301, sec. 4. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 148, p. 859.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see 

Appendix, Chart III. 
Maryland — Public General Laws, 1911, Article C. sec. 14. (See Bulletin, Bureau 

of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 915.) For list of occupations affected by the 

law, see Appendix, Chart III. 
Mississippi — Acts of 1914, ch. 165, sec. 1 . (See Bulletin, Bui-eau of Labor Statistics, 

No. 166, p. 149.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, 

Chart III. 
New Jersey — Acts of 1912, ch. 216, sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 148, p. 1422.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see 

Appendix, Chart III. 
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Sooth Carolina— Code of 1912, sec. 421 See Bulletin. Buiesiu of Labor Statistics, 
Xo. 14S, p. -2001, "I For list <rf occupations affected bv the law. s*e Appendix 
Chart ni. 

Wyoming— Acts of 1917, di, 106, sec. 1, S<>e Bulletin, Bureau of Labor >ia- 
tfetics, Xo 244, p. 370; i For list of occupations affected by the law, see Ap- 
pendix, Chan m. 

V. Ten Hours Daiiy^We^Iy Hours Unlimited 

IHin<«s— Acts erf 1909, p. 212, as amended by Act p. 32n, Acts of 1911 . See Bulletin 

Bureau ol Labor Statistics, No. 14S, p. 574.^ For fat at occupations affected 

by the law, see Appendix, Chart III. 
Xorth Dakota— Revised Codes trf 1906, sec. 9140. (See Bulletin, Bureau <rf Labor 

Statistics, Xo. 14S, p. 1593.") For list of occupations affected by the law, 

see Aiqjendix, Chart HI. 
South Dakota — Acts of 1913, eh. 240. sec. 1. .See Bulletin. Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, Xo. 14S, p. 2025.) For list of occupations affected hy the law, see 

Aj^iotdix, Chart m, 
Virginia— Code erf 1901, sec. 3657b. as amended by eh. 24S. Acts of 1912. See 

Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Xo. 14S. p. 2157. i For list of occupations 

affected by the law. see Appendix. Chart HI- 



D. LAWS PERMITTIXG EMPLOYMEXT OF WOMEX IQi^ HOITIS 
lO^a HOLTtS; 11 HOFRS. AXD 12 HOUBS DAILY 

I. T^ and a Quarts Hours Daily — 54 Hours Weekly 

Xew HampBhire — Acts of 1917, ch. 196, sec. 1. See Bulletin, Bureau <rf Labor 
Statistics, Xo. 244, p. 229. For list of occupations affected by the law, see 
AmK9Miis. Chart IV- 

II. T&a and a Half Hours Daily — 56 Hours We^ly 

Tenncmt — Acts of 1917, Xo. 177. sec. 1014. See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 
Statitstijs, Xo. 244, p. 34S. For list of occupations affected by the law, see 
Ai^pmdix, Chart IT. 

III. Tm> and a Half Hours Daily— 57 Hours Weddy 

Tramesee — ^-\cts <rf 1913, Firet Extra Session, ch. 12. sec. 1, Acts (rf 1915, ch. 144, 
sec. 2. See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics . Xo. 14S. p. 2062 and Bulletin, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Xo. 1S6, p. 379.) For list of occupations affected 
by the law, see Appendix, Chart IT. 

IV. Eleven Hours Dailj^-O) Hours We^ly 

Xonh CaroHna— Acts of 1907, ch. 463. amended by ch. 14S. Acts of 1915, sec. 2. 
See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Xo. 1S6. p. 29.i. For list of occu- 
pations affected by the law, see AppendiK, Chart IV. 

V. Twelve Hours Daily — 60 Hours Weekly 

South Canrfina — Code of 1912, sec. 430. .See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor >-:iTistics. 
Xo, 14>. p. -2003. For list of occupations affected by the Liw. see .VppendLx, 
Chart I\-. 
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E. STATES WHICH HAVE LAWS REGULATING THE WEEKLY HOURS 

OF WORK BUT NOT REGULATIFG THE DAILY HOURS OF 

WORK IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 

1. No Daily Limit — 51 Hours Weekly 

Oregon — Industrial WeHare Commission, Code of Rulings, sec. IV., 1916. (See 
Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 213, p. 118.) For list of occupations 
affected by the law, sec. Appendix, Chart V. 

n. No Daily Limit— 54 Hours Weekly 

Maine — Acts of 1915, ch. 350, sec. 3. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

No. 186, p. 181.) For list of occupations affected by the law see Appendix, 

Chart V. 
New York — New York State Labor Law, 1918, article 12, sec. 161, o. For list of 

occupations affected by the law see Appendix, Chart V. 
Oregon — Industrial Welfare Commission, Code of Rulings, No. 18, 1916. (See 

Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 213, p. 125.) For list of occupations 

affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart V. 

III. No Daily Limit — 56 Hours Weekly 

Massachusetts — Acts of 1911, ch. 313, sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 148, p. 971.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see 
Appendix, Charts V. 

IV. No Daily Limit— 58 Hours Weekly 

Connecticut — Acts of 1907, ch. 220, sec. 2, as amended by ch. 179, Acts of 1913. 
(See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 418.) For hst of occu- 
pations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart V. 

Classification of Legislation with regard to half holiday on Saturday, one day 
of rest in seven, time for meals, rest periods. 

II. CLASSIFICATION OF LEGISLATION WITH REGARD TO HALF- 
HOLIDAY ON SATURDAY, ONE DAY OF REST IN SEVEN, 
TIME FOR MEALS, REST PERIODS. 

Arizona — Penal Code 1913, sec. 717. (See__Pulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 

148, p. 206.) 
Arkansas — Acts of 1915, Act No. 191, sec. 1 and 3. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 186, p. 78.) 
California — Industrial Welfare Commission Order, No. 3, April 3, 1918. Order of 

the Industrial Accident Commission, 1917. 
Delaware— Acts of 1917, ch. 230, sec. 3135, 35; sec. 3137, 37. (See Bulletin, Bureau 

of Labor Statistics, No. 244, p. 115.) 
District of Columbia — Acts of 1914, Public No. 60, 53rd Congress. (See Bulletin, 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 166, p. 29.) 
Indiana — Annotated Statutes, 1901, sec. 7087, K. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 148, p. 647.) 
Kansas — Industrial Welfare Commission, Jan. 9, 1917, Order No. 3a; July 22, 1918, 

Oct. 30, 1918. 
Louisiana — Acts of 1900, Act No. 55, sec. 2; Acts of 1908, Act No. 301, sec. 4. 

(See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 848, p. 859.) 
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Maine — ^Acts of 1915, ch. 350, sec. 4. (See Bulletin, Buveau of Labor Statistics, 

No. 186, p. 181.) 
Maryland — Acts of 1916, ch. 147, sec. 14. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 213, p. 55.) 
Massachusetts — Acts of 1909, ch. 514, sec. 68, p. 971, as amended by Acts of 1917, 

ch. 110. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 148, p. 977; 

No. 244, p. 187.) 
Minnesota— Acts of 1913, ch. 581, sec. 2; Acts of 1909, ch. 499, sec. 3, p. 1120. 

(See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 114J.) 
New Hampshire — ^Acts of 1913, ch. 156, sec. 1; Acts of 1915, ch. 164, sec. 1. (See 

Bulletin Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 1370, No. 186, p. 237.) 
New Jersey — Acts of 1911, ch. 273, sec. 1; compiled Statutes, sec. 16. (See Bulletin, 

Bui-eau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 1386 and 1415.) 
New York — Consolidated Labor 1909, ch. 31, sec. 89 and sec. 8a-2; Acts of 1915, 

Ch. 321, sec. 1, Acts of 1915, ch. 648, sec. 2; Acts of 1914, ch. 331, sec. 3. 

(See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 1478 and 1512; No. 

186, p. 254-55 and p. 259; No. 166, p. 82.) 
Ohio— General Code 1910, sec. 1008; Acts of 1917, p. 149. (See Bulletin, Bureau 

of Labor Statistics No. 148, p. 1649; No. 244, p. 261.) 
Oregon — Industrial Welfare Commission Code of Rulings 1916, sec. V. 6; No. 12. 

(See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 213, p. 119 and 123.) 
Pennsylvania — -Acts of 1913, ch. 466, sees. 3, 6, 7. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 148, p. 1929-30.) 
Wisconsin — Statutes of 1911, sec. 1728, 2. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 148, p. 2269.) 
Wyoming — -Acts-of 1915, ch. 45, sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

No. 186, p. 436.) 

Additional Data on provisions for half holiday Saturday. Reference — Bureau 
of Labor Statistics No. 148, "Digest and Summaries of certain classes of Laws 
Affecting Labor," p. 99. These data are included in the chart because these 
provisions are not given in the text of the laws incorporated in the Bulletins 
of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Colorado — In cities of 100,000 population or over, during the months of June, 

July and August. 
Delaware — -AppUes only to Newcastle County. In the city of Wilmington the law 

appUes every Saturday in the year; in the rest of the county only from June to 

September, inclusive. 
District of Columbia — 

Illinojs — In cities of 200,000 inhabitants or over. 
Indiana — ^For banks, etc., in cities of over 35,000 population. 
Louisiana — Cities and towns of over 15,000 population. 
Maine — 
Maryland — In Baltimore, Annapolis, Baltimore County, Hartford County, and 

Montgomery County. 
Michigan — 

Missouri — Cities of over 300,000 population. 
New Jersey — 
New York — 
Pennsylvania — 

South CaroUna — -In Charleston and Richland Counties only. 
Tennessee — • 
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Virginia — Entire Saturday a holidiiy as to commercial paper. 
Washington— (Bureau of Labor Statistics stated on January 18, 1919, that Wash- 
ington should be included in this list but did not give scope.) 

III. CLASSIFICATION OF LEGISLATION IN REGARD TO NIGHT 
WORK FOR WOMEN 

A. States which Prohibit Night Work for Women in Certain Occupations 

No. of States 12 

Territory 1 

Connecticut— Acts of 1917, ch. 300, sec. 1, and Acts of 1909, ch. and Acts of 1909, 
ch. 220, sec. 3, as amended, by the acts of 1913, ch. 179. (See Bulletin, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Xo. 244, p. 109 and Bulletin No. 148, p. 418.) 
For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart VII. 

Delaware— Acts of 1917, ch. 330, p. 115, sees. 3135, 35. (See Bulletin, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, No. 244, p. 115.) For list of occupations affected by the law, 
see Chart VII 

Indiana — Annotated Statutes 1901, sec. 7087c. (See Bulletin, Bm-eau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 148, p. 645.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see 
Chart VII. 

Kansas — Orders of the Industrial Welfare Commission 1917, Order No. 3a. Order 
of October 30, 1918. (See Bulletin Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 244, p. 174. 
"Working Houi's for Women," report of American Association for Labor 
Legislation, not yet published.) For list of occupations affected by the law, 
see Appendix, Chart VII. 

Massachusetts — Acts of 1909, ch. 514, sec. 51. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 148, p. 972.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see 
Appendix Chart VII. 

Nebraska — Acts of 1915, ch. 71, sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 186, p. 217.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, 
Chart VII. 

New York— Acts of 1915, ch. 386, sec. 2; Acts of 1917, ch. 535, sec. 3; Consolidated 
Laws of 1909 added by ch. 83, Acts of 1913, sec. 93b; Acts of 1918, ch. 434. 
(See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 186, p. 258; Bulletin, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, No. 244, p. 248; Bulletin Bureau Labor Statistics, No. 148, 
p. 1513; "Working Hours for Women," report of American Association for 
Labor Legislation, not yet published.) For list of occupations affected by 
the law, see Appendix, Chart VII. 

Oregon — Industrial Welfare Commission, Orders, sec. V. No. 2^3, Order No. 8, 
sec. 6. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 213, p. 119, p. 122.) 
For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart VII. 

Pennsylvania — Acts of 1913, No. 466, sec. 4. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 148, p. 1929.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see 
Appendix, Chart VII. 

Porto Rico — Acts of 1913, Act No. 42, sec. 1, as amended by Act No. 139, Acts of 
Extraordinary Session, 1913. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 
148, p. 1961.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart 
VII. 

South Carolina — Code of 1912, sec. 430. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 148, p. 2003.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, 
Chart VII. 
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Utah— Acts of 1915, ch. 23, sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 
186, p. 393.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart 

Wisconsin— Industrial Welfare Commission Orders, 1917; Employment of Women 
—Hours of Labor, Order No. 1; Orders of 1918. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 244, p. 368; "Working Hours for Women," report of American 
Association for Labor Legislation not yet published.) For list of occupations 
affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart VII. 

B States which Limit Night Work for Women in Certain Occupations 

No. of States 5 

Delaware — ^Acts of 1913, ch. 175, sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 148, p. 439.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see Appendix 
Chart VII. 

Kansas — Indiistrial Welfare Commission Order of July 22, 1918, and Order of 
Sept. 5, 1918. (See "Working Hours for Women," report of American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation not yet published . ) For list of occupations affected 
by the law, see Appendix, Chart VII. 

Maryland — PubUc General Laws, 1911, Article C, sec. 14. (See Bulletin, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 915.) For list of occupations aifected by the law, 
see Appendix, Chart VII, 

New Hampshire — Acts of 1917, ch. 196, sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 244, p. 229.) For list of occupations affected by the law, see 
Appendix, Chart VII. 

Wisconsin — Statutes of 1911, sec. 1728, 1 and 2. Industrial Commission Orders. 
Employment of Women — Hours of Labor, Order No. 3. (See Bulletin, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 2269; Bulletin No. 244, p. 368.) For list of 
occupations affected by the law, see Appendix, Chart VII. 

IV. CLASSIFICATION OF LEGISLATION IN REGARD TO MINIMUM 
WAGE FOR WOMEN 

Arizona — ^Acts of 1917, ch. 38, sec. 1. (See Bulletin of Bm-eau of Labor Statistics, 

No. 244, pp. 61-62.) 
Arkansas — ^Acts of 1915, Act No. 191. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

No. 186, p. 79.) 
California — ^Acts of 1913, ch. 324, sec. 5-6. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 148, pp. 317-318.) 
Colorado — Acts of 1913, ch. 110, sec. 1, and Acts of 1917, ch. 98, sec. 2-6. (See 

Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 390 and Bulletin, Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, No. 244, pp. 100-105.) 
Kansas— Acts of 1915, ch. 275, sec. 3. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

No. 186, p. 171.) 
Massachusetts— Acts of 1912, ch. 706, sec. 1 and 4. Amended by Acts of 1916, 

ch. 303, sec. 1. (See Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, pp. 

1012-1014 and Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 186, p. 184.) 
Minnesota— Acts of 1913, ch. 547. (See Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

No. 148, pp. 1138-39.) 
Nebraska— Revised Statutes, 1913, sec. 3617-3632. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 148, pp. 1306-1308.) 
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Ohio— Amendment to the Constitution 1912, Article 2, sec. 34. (See Bulletin, 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, Xo. 148, 1603.) 
Oregon— Acts of 1913, ch. 62. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, 

p. 1775.) 
Utah— Acts of 1913, ch. 63. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, 

p. 2133.) 
Washington — Acts of 1913, oh. 174. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Xo.l48, p. 2224.) 
Wisconsin— Statutes of 1911, sec. 1729s- l-1729s-12. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 148, p. 2282.) 

V. CLASSIFICATION OF LEGISLATION IN REGARD TO HOME WORK, 
WITH LEGAL REFERENCES 

No. of States 9 

A. States which Prohibit Home Work for all persons except the immediate 

members of a family residing in a given place. 

Illinois — Kurd's Revised Statutes, 1906, ch. 48, sees. 1-28. (See Bulletin, Bureau 

of Labor Statistics, Xo. 148, p. 547.) 
Indiana — ^Annotated Statutes 1901, sec. 7087n. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 148, p. 647-48.) 
Maryland — Labor Legislation, 1914, ch. 779, sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 166, p. 103.) 
Massachusetts — Acts of 1909, c"i . 514, sees. 106-111. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

statistics, No. 148, p. 982-83.) 
Missouri — Revised Statutes, 1909, sec. 7853. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 148, p. 1181.) 
N^ew Jersey — ^Compiled Statutes 1910, sec. 46, Laws of 1917, ch. 176, sees. 1-2. 

(See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 1391; and No. 244, p. 

237.) 
New York — Consolidated Laws. 1909, ch. 31, sec. 100 and 104; and ch. 45, sec. 33. 

(See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 1519, and 1553.) 
Ohio — General Code 1910, sec. 1020. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

No. 148, p. 1650.) 
Pennsylvania — ^Acts of 1905, Act No. 226, sec. 14. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 148, p. 1847.) 
Tennessee — Acts of 1915, ch. 28, sees. 1-5. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Stat- 
istics, No. 186, p. 377-78.) 

B. States which Control Conditions under which Home Work may be 
Carried On 

No. of States'. 12 

Connecticut — General Statutes 1902, Sections 4527-30. (See Bulletin, Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 405.) 
Illinois — Kurd's Revised Statutes, 1906, ch. 48, sees. 21-28. (See Bulletin, Bureau 

of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 347-48.) 
Indiana — ^Annotated Statutes 1901, sec. 7087n. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, No. 148, p. 647-48.) 
Mai-ylan,d— Labor Legislation of 1914, ch. 779, sec. 1. (See Bulletin, Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, No. 166, p. 103.) 
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Massachusetts — Acts of 1909, ch. 514, sees. 106-111. (See Bulletin, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 982-83.) 

Michigan — Acts of 1909, Act 285, sec. 122. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 148, p. 1068-69.) 

Missouri— Revised Statutes 1909, sec. 7853. (See Bulletin No. 148, p. 1181.) 

New Jersey — Compiled Statutes 1910, sec. 46; Laws of 1917, ch. 176, sees. 1-2. (See 
Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, p. 1391; No. 244, p. 237.) 

New York— Consolidated Laws 1909, ch. 31, sees. 100-106; ch. 45, sec. 33. (See 
Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 148, pp. 1516-20, and p. 1553.) 

Pennsylvania— Brightley's Digest, 1893-1903, r. 825, sees. 1-4; Acts of 1905, Act 
No. 226, sec. 14, Acts of 1913, Act No. 428, sec. 34. (See Bulletin, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, No. 148, pp. 1839, 1845, 1927-28.) 

Tennessee — ^Acts of 1915, oh. 28, sees. 1-5. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 186, p. 377-78.) 

Wisconsin— Statutes of 1911, sees. 1636-71. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 148, p. 2263.) 
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